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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Continuation of the Journey into Elis. Xenophon at Scillus. 

XENOPHON bad a house at Scillus, a small town, situated 
at the distance of twenty stadia from Olynnpia*. The troubles 
of Peloponnesus had once obliged him to leave It, and go to re« 
«ide at Corinth, where I found him on ray arrival in Greecef- 
As soon as these were appeased he returned to Scillus} ; and, on 
the day after the games, we visited him, in company with his son 
Diodorus, who had never quitted us during the whole time that 
these had lasted. 

The estate which Xenophon possessed here was considerable. 
Be was indebted for ouq part of it to the generosity of the 
Lacedaemonians, and he had purchased the other to consecrate 
it to Diana, and thus acquit himself of a vow which he had made 
when returning from Persia. He reserved the tenth of its produce 
for the maintenance of a ten^ple which be had erected to that 
goddess, and to defray the expense of a sumptuous sacrifice whicb 
be offered every year. 

Near the temple is an orchard which produces various kinds of 
fruits. The Selinus, a small river abounding with fish, slowly 
rolls its limpid waters at the foot of a fertile hill, and through 
meadows in which the animals destined to sacrifice feed undis- 
turbed. Within and without the sacred grounds are woods dis^ 
tributed in the plain or on the mountains, which are the retreats 
of roebucks, stags, and wild boars. 

* About three quarUrs of * league. t ^^^^ chap. uc. of this woi'k. 

X Se« noU at the end of the volume* . ^ ■ ^ 

Vol. IV. No. 73. A 
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In this ddigbtTuI abode was it that Xenophon competed th€ 
greater part of bia tiv4>rka, and for a.nuind>er^ years dedicated hit 
daya. to the atudy of ptrildaophy, to betievolencei agriculture, the 
tbace^ and those exercises which beat maintain the freedom of 
the mind, and preserve the health of the body. His first care 
was to procure us the amusements suitable to our age, and those 
which the country offers to a more advanced period of life. He 
ahewed ua-his horaes, bisplantalierva, and gate' us a particular 
account of hia housbold economy ; and w6 tvety where perceived 
that he had reduced to practice the precepts which he has given 
iu bis different works. At other times he advised us to take the 
diversion of the chace, which he never ceased to recomniend to 
young persons as the exercise most proper to accustom them 
early to the labours andfatigues of war. 

H^is 8:on Diodorus frequently took us with him to catch quails, 
partridges, and various other kinds of birds. We carried with 
us some of the same species, which we took Out of their cages» 
aild fastened in «the mrddle of the nets; and these, by their chirp- 
ing and cries drew others of the same kind into the snare, w'hefe 
they lost either their lives or their liberty. 

These sports were introductory to others more animated antl 
more varied. Diodorus had several packs of hounds; one trained 
to course the hare, another the stag» and a third, of the Laconian 
or Locrian breed, the wild boar. Ite knew all the dogs of evevy 
pack by their names*, and was acquainted with all their defects 
and good qualities. No person better understood the tactics of 
this species of war, and he conversed on the subject with as much 
accuracy as bis father bad written on it. The following; is the 
iaanner in wbicb the hare was hunted. 

Nets of different sizes were placed in the paths and secret pas- 
aifgea by wbicb tbe animal might escape. We went out to th^ 
tbace in a light dress, and with staves in our hands. The hunt$- 
man let loose one of the doga, and as soon as be perceived he bad 
talcen tbe acent, uncoupled the others, and presently the hare 
. was rouaed. At this moment every object concurred to interest 
and animate us ; the cries of the dogs, the shouts of the huntsmen 
who encouraged them, and the windings and stratagems of the 
hare, which we saw in the twinkling of an eye cross tbe plaitis 
and hilla, leap ditches, plunge down precipices, appear and dis- 

^ • Tbe mBciead were careful to gife to their dogt nemet that were very thort, 
sAd «aatno«J>y .^OA|iielaa|p «r two tyHablct ; nch as ThjFSMM^ b^boe, Vliyiax, 
Phones, Brevop, Ptychc, Hebe, Ice. (XaMfb.de V-eaal. p. 9S7.) 
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•f)^r fteferal (iioe^^ and. at length end his career byeataDgtiiii^ 
himself in one.of the nets placed to inteTcepthim. A maaata* 
tkmed near tbenpol seized the prey, and held it up to the huntar 
meli, to whom be sig^fied their Ticlopy both by his shouts aoA 
gostures. In the joy, of triumph we began a new chace^ and 
h.unted se?eral more hares in the course of the day, some of whick 
escaped us by swimming over the river SelinusL ' 

We soon aftejr engaged in a more noisy and.dangerous kind of 
biintiog, in.conseqMence of the sacrifice which Xeoophoo offered 
ejr.ery year to Diana. Duxing ^e days which he dedicated to thia 
festivity, all his neighbours, both men and women, repaired to 
jScillus* He welcomed his friends to hisown house: thetreasiifes 
of the temple were expended to provide for the remainder of tha 
guests. They were furnished with wine, bread, meal, fruits, and 
a part of the victims vvhtch were sacrificed. Among them li|pe*» 
wise ware distribute^, the wild boars, stags,'and deer, which bad 
been killed in hunting by the youth of the neighbouring country ; 
who, to participate in the various sports^ had resorted to Scillon 
some days before the festtvaU 

For thechace of the wild-boar we were provided with spears, javtv 
Ifns, and. large nets. Thefootstep&of the animal pewly impresse4 
on tbe ground, the mark of his teeth in (be bark of trees, and other 
indications of the way that he had taken, led-us to a very thick 
vrood. We let loose a Laponian dog, who followed the traces,, 
and quickly arrived at tbe haunt of tbe beast. He immediately, 
queued and informed us of the discovery^ We immediately 
df&w him otf^ prepared nets to prevent the i^^ape of the aniqiud^ 
and took our several posts. The boar endeavoured to break out 
pa my side. Far from entangling* himself in the net, he stopped^ 
and for some minutes sustained thecharge*of the whole pack^. 
who made tbe for^t resound with their barring, and that of the 
hunters, who assailed him with darts aqd stones. A momeD|^ 
after be rushed furiously on Moschion, who wsited for him witii 
firmness, intendmg to pierce him: but the spear, glanciog on thQ 
shoulder of the animal, slipped from the hands of tlie hunter, whq, 
immediately had recourse to the exftedient of falling Sat with his 
faca- to tbe ground. 

I imagined his deftruction inevitable. Tbe boar, finding ncr 
hold by. which he could raise him, trampled him under his feet^, 
when he perceived Diodorus, who had hastened to. the assistance, 
of his companion. Immediately he flew, on this new enemy, 
who, more de:cterous or more fortunate than JVIoscbion^ pierce^, 
him with his spear at the joint, of the shoulder. We novr 
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witnessed a terrifying proof of the ferocity of this animal. The 
boar, though mortally wounded^ continued to rush furiously on 
Diodorus, and staked himself on the spear quite up to the guard. 
Several of our dogs were killed or wounded in this action, though 
fewer than in a second, in which the boar maintained the fight 
during a whole day. Other wild boars, chased by dogs, fell into 
pitfalls, which had been covered by branches of trees.' 

On the following days s^ags were killed in the same manner; 
we wounded several others, and our dogs fatigqed them so much, 
that they would stand still within reach of our javelinst and throw 
themselves sometimes into ponds, and sometimes into the sea. 

During iVe whole time that these huntings lasted, the convcr- 
aation turned only on the spons in which we were engaged. Our 
companions described to us the various methods employed in 
different countries to take lions, panthers, bears, and other wild 
beasts. We were told, that in some places they mix poison with 
the stagnant waters and the food ivith which these creatures 
assuage their hunger and thirst. In others, horsemen forma 
frircle, during the night, round the animal, and attack him at the 
break of day, often at the risk of their lives. In others they dig 
a wide and deep pit, leaving only a kind of pillar of earth, 16 
which they fasten a she-goat, and place around it an impene- 
trable pallisade. The wild beast, brought tiiither by the cries of 
the goat, leaps the barrier, and falls into the pit, from which he 
is unable to extricate himself. 

We were likewise told, that in a certain district of Thrace, a 
kind of partoershiphas been formed between the hawks and (he 
inhabitants; that the former pursue the small birds, and force 
them to alight on the ground, where the latter kill them with 
9ticks, or take them iii nets, and divide their prey with their as- 
sociates. I doubt the fact; but were it true, it would not be the 
firist time that irreconcileable enemies have united to dreprive th^ 
lireak 6f all resource. * 

As nothing is so pleasing and instructive as to study a great 
man in his retirement, we passed a jiart of the day in conversing 
with Xenophori; in listening to hirii, interrogating him, and fol- 
lowing him through every circumstance of his private life. W6 
found' in hia conversation all that riiildness and elegance which 
are so conspicuous 1n his writings. He possessed at once the) 
courage' necessary for affairs of moment, and that requisite for' 
things of lesser consequence, a much more rare and more neces- 
sary virtue. The former was in bim an unshaken fortitude, and 
the laitdf an invincible patience, * ■ » / ii 
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SoiDie years before, hU resolution had been pot to the severest 
proof that a heart of sensibility can experience. Gryllus, his 
Mdest son, who served in the Athenian cavalry, was killed at the 
battle of Mantinea. The news of bis death was brought to 
Xenophon at the moRient when he was sacrificing to Diana, sur- 
rounded by his friends and domestics. In the midst of the cere- 
monies, a confused and plaintive murmur was heard, and the 
courier approached. The Thebans, said he, have conquered, and 

Gryllus . A flood of tears prevented him from proceeding. 

How ! is he dead ? said the unhappy father, taking the crown he 
wore from his brow. After having performed the bravest actions, 
and lamented by the whole army, replied the messenger. At 
these words Xenophon resumed his crown, and finished his sa- 
crifice. I one day said something to him concerning his loss; 
but he only answered, Alas! I knew tha,t he was mortal ;(a) and 
immediately turned the discourse to some other subject. 

On another occasion we enquired of him in what manner he 
first became acquainted with Socrates. I i^as very young, said 
he, when I met him in an extretpely narrow street in Athens, 
file stopped the way with his staff, and asked me where the ne- 
cessaries of life were to be bought. I replied, In the parket. 
But where, continued be, may any one learn to become a good 
and virtuous man ? Perceiving that I hesitated, he added, Follow 
me, and I will teach you. I followed him, and from that time 
never left him till I went into the army of Cyrus. On my re- 
iu'rn I-learned that the Athenians had put to death the most just 
of men. I had no other consolation but to transmit in my writ- 
ings the proofs of his innocence to the nations of Greece, and per- 
haps also to posterity. At present I know no greater pleasure 
Irban recalling to mi)|d and meditating on his virtues. 
' As we all sfncerely participated in the lively and afFectionpte 
esteem which'he expressed for this great man, Xenophon aftert 
wards entered into a. circumstantial account of the system of life 
which Socrates had embraced, and explained to us his doctrine, 
such as it really ^as, confined entirely to morals, without any 
mixture of foreign dogmas, or those physical and metaphysical 
discussions which Plato has attributed to his master. How was 
it possible that I should blame Plato, for whom I shall ever pre- 
serve the most profound veneratibnB Ybt must it be confessed, 
^hat the real opinions of Socrates are less (o be studied in his 
dialogues than in those of Xenophon. In th^course of this work 
%'.-../.. ■■*./.. 

(a^ Val. M2)x. lib, 5, cap. 10. extcriw Nqi 3. 
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I shall 6D4eavour to explain what these opinions were; in wbicb 
attempt I shall be principally indebted to the information I de? 
rived from the conversations which I had with Xenophon, at 
Scillus. 

With a mind adorned with every kind of useful. knowledge; 
a.Qd long habituated to reflection^ Xenophon WTote to render men 
heiter by bis instructions ; and so threat was his love of trutb» 
that he did not treat the subject of politics till he bad cnrefully; 
ipvesCigated the nature of governnr>euts; nor publish his his,tories* 
but to relate facts^ to the greater part of which he had been ao 
*eye^witnes8. He did not write on the military art, until after he 
bad both served and commanded with the greatest distinction; 
nor on morals, till he had practised th<$ lessons which he gave to 
others* 

I have known few philosophers so virtuous, and few men so 
amiable. With what a. graceful and obliging affability did he 
reply to all our questions. Diodorus, Pttilotas, and myself, were 
ooe^ day walking on the banks of the Selinus, and had entered 
into a warm dispute on the tyranny of the passions. They af« 
firmed that love itself could not enslave us against our wilL I 
maintained: the^ contrary. Xenophon happened to join the com*^ 
pany^ and we immediately agreed to refer the question ta bit 
decision ; upon which be related to urtbe following bistpry,: 

After the' battle* which the great Cyr^s gained against the Ai* 
syjians^ the plunder was divided, and^^ superb tent, aed a female 
captiva who surpassed all the others in beauty, reserved for that 
prince. This captive was Panthea, queen of Susiana. Abradsites^ 
her husband was then in Bactrsana, whither he had gone to brioj^. 
up: some succours to the Assyrian army. 

Cyrus refused to see the prinoess, and eon(ided her to the ousr 
tody of a young Median noblemani named ^Araspei^ who had- 
been educated with him« Araspes descH-ibed the bumiliatie^ 
Miuation in which she wasiound,. She w^ said be, in hertent^ 
akting on the ground, surrounded by her women, in the habit oi 
a. slave, with her head bowed down and covered with. a veil. We^ 
desired' her to arise^ and all her attendants rose at the siine.tinM^ 
One of us, wishing to comfort her, aeid to her, We know tb«t> 
your husband deserved your lovebyvbisnlluslriousquaUties; butr 
Cyrus, to whom you ar&d^stined, is the moaitacoeMnplisbed prinoee 
of the East. At these words she tore her veil, and her sighs andb 
tears^ and theories of ber. women, painted in the liveliest mann^* 
her distressful situation. We had then more time to ob|erve ber» 
^ndare enabled t^'asimre^ou^ tbat'A^ bat peter ]|i^uced a 
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teaaty eoaptrableto' her: but of this you will isoon judg€ for 
yourseK; 

No, «aid Cyrus; wh«t yoo have saW is an additiotml mmire 
^friiy I should avoid bar* Were I to aee her once, I should xvish 
to«ee her again, and should be in danger of forgetting, in>her 
company, th< care of my fame and future conquests. And can 
you really believe, then, replied the young Median, that beauty 
^«9eercisea her power with to ittiperious a sway, as to force us to 
neglect oar duty in despite of ourselves ? Why (ben does ahetidt 
i^ually tyrannize over all hearts? Why do we not sigh with in- 
cestttous passtoQ for those from whom we have received, or to 
vrfaom we have given life ? Because the laivs proliibit us. The 
laws, therefore, are more powerful than love. But were they to 
command us to be insensible tohunger and thirst, to coiid^and 
bteat, they would be universally 'disobeyed. Nature, therefore, 
is more powerful than thfe laws. Love, in like manner, 'would %e 
irreswtiWe, if it were invincible in it« own nature. W« therefoi^ 
do not'love but when ourwill permits us to love.(a) 

If we could impose on ourselves this yoke at vtWl, replied Cy- 
^us, at will might we throw it off? yet have I seen lovers shed 
tt»rs of anguish at the loss of their liberty, and vainly shake 
tlw>ge chains which they -were unable either to break or to aup* 
port. 

These, nepHaid the young man, were feeble and inert tninds, 
w*io imputed to the power of love what was merely the conse^ 
<|wiice4)f their own weakness: fenerous ^ouls are ever able to 
«tfbjeet their paasions to th«ir duty. 

Araspes, Araspea, aaid Cyrus, as he left him, beware how you 
•aee the princess tootyften. 

To the beauties of her person, Panthea added qualities which 
^beraorrowsandmtsfortaoea rendered still more attractive. Araspes 
Iboeghtit his'dutyto bestow on her every care and attention, 
«tid, without perceiving It, continually incieascd his assiduity 
towards her: and as she could not but return his kioduess by ci- 
-vilfties, be «iifltook the emotions of gratitude for the wish to 
please, and soon conceived for her ao ungovernable a passion, 
that he coold oo longer refrain frcrm declaring it. She rejected 
wMiout h^aiMion the offer of his love, but did not inform Cyrus 
of whit had passed, till Araspes threatened to proceed to the last 
^xltemities. 

W Xcaoph* Insiit, Cyr. tib. 5, p, 116. 
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Cyrus then caused it to be signified to hid favoqritei that be es^ 
pected be should only employ the methods of persuasion^ and by no 
means have recourse to violence. This intimation was a thunder- 
;atrQke to Araspes. He blushed at the remembrance of bis con- 
duct; and the fear of having displeased his master so overwhelmed 
.bim with 9hame and grief, that Cyrus, moved at his, situation, 
sent for him into his presence. Why, said he, when be came, do 
.youfear to approach me ? I know too well that love at once inakes 
bis sport of the wisdom of men and the power of the gods: I myself 
am only able by.avoidin^ him to escape his tyranny. I cannot im- 
.pute to you a crime of which I was the first occasion; for I, by 
confiding -the princess to your care, exposed you to a danger su- 
perior to your strength. Oh, my sovereign ! exclaimed the young 
Median, while my enemies triumph over me, while my friends 
in consternation advise me to shun. your anger, while all around 
me conspire to complete my ruin, do you offer me consolatipn? 
Ob, Cyrus! you are ever the same! evesr are you indulgent to 
frailties in which you do not participate; and you paidon be- 
cause you know mankind. 

Let us profit, replied Cyrus, by circumstances* I wish to be 
informed of the forces and projects of my enemies. Depart for 
their camp: your pretended flight will have ail the appearance^ 
of a real disgrace, and you will obtain their confidence. I fiy to 
obey your commands, replied Araspes; too happy to expiatQ my 
fault by. so trivial a service. But <jan you, answered Cyrus, bear 
;to absent yourself from the beautiful Panthea? I confess, replied 
the young Median, that my heart is rent with th^ most cruel 
pangs; and I now feel but too forcibly that we have within us 
two souls, by one of which we are incessantly urged to evil, 
while the other inclines us to good. I have hitherto been upder 
the dominion of the former; but, strengthened by your assistance, 
the latter shall soon triumph over its rival. Araspes, having 
then received secret instructions, departed for the army of the 
.Assyrivis. ^ 

Xenophon, having proceeded thus far in his narrative, remained 
silent; at which we appeared surprised. Is not the question. then 
detertnined.^ said he. Yes, replied Philotas; but the story is not 
concluded, and that now engages our attention much more than 
the question. Xenophpn smiled, and continued as follows : . 

Panthea, having been informed of the departure of Araspes, 
caused it to be signified to Cyrus, that she was able to procure 
bim a more faithful, and perhaps a more useful friend than that 
young favourite. The friend she meant was her husband Abra- 
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^ates^ whom she proposed to detach from the service of the king of 
Assyria, with whom he had reason to be dissatisfied. Cyrus having 
consented to this negociation, Abradates arrived in the camp of 
the Persians, at the bead of two thousand horse; and Cyrus imme- 
diately caused him to be conducted to the apartment of Panthea ; 
who» with that confusion of ideas and feelings which a felicity 
long denied and almost unexpected occasions, related to him the 
history of her captivity, her sufferings, the attempts of Araspes, 
and the generosity of Cyrus. Her husband, impatient to express 
his gratitude, ran instantly to the Persian prince, and grasping 
his hand, exclaimed. Oh, Cyrusj for all that I owe you, I can 
onl^ olfer my friendship, my services, and my soldiers; but be 
well assured, whatever may be your designs, Abradates will al- 
ways exert his utmost powers to support and render them suc- 
cessful. Cyrus received his offers with transport, and they im* 
mediately concerted together the dispositions of the approaching 
battle. 

The troops of the Assyiians, Lydians, and a great part of Asia, 
were within sight of the army of Cyrus. Abradates was appoint- 
ed to attack the formidable phalanx of the Egyptians. Thra 
dangerous post had been assigned him by lot: he had himself 
solicited it, but the other generals had at first refused to resign it 
to him. 

When he was about to mount bis chariot, Panthea came t6 
present him with the arms Which she had privately caused to be 
made, and on which were seen the jewels that had sometimes 
adorned her person. You have then sacrificed to me even your 
ornaments, said the prince affectionately. Alas! replied she, I 
wish no other ornament, than that you should this day appear 
to all beholders as you incessantly appear to myself. Thus say- 
ing, she put on him his resplendent armour, white her eyes invo- 
luntarily shed tears, which she anxiously endeavoured to con** 
ceal.(a) 

When she saw him take the reins, she requested the attendants 
to step aside, and thus addressed him: If ever a wife loved her 
husband a thousand times more than herself, that wife is doubtless 
yours ; and my conduct has surely been a better proof of this than 
my words: yet, notwithstanding the ardour of my passion, I 
would raiher choose, and I swear by the tender bonds by vyhich 
we are united, I would rather choose to expire with you in the 
bosom of honour, than to live with a husband in whose shame 



(a) XenopS^ J^tt^ Hb. 6, p. 169. 
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t^^mujBt participate. Remember the obligations wc have to Cyius ; 
Femerober that I was a captive, and that he gave tne Iibe;ty ;, that 
I was exposed to insult, and t^at he defended me; remember, in 
fine, that I have deprived him of his friend ; and that, relying on 
iny word, be has believed that be sbatl find one more brave, and 
doubtless more faithful, in my beloved Abradates. 

The prince, delighted to hear these words, stretched forth his 
bapd on the head of b>fs spouse, and lifting his eyes to heaven : 
"6racious gods!" cried (le, "grant that I may this day shew 
myself worthy to be the friend of Cyrus ; and, above all, worthy 
\f) be the hpsband of Pantbea." Immediately he leaped into bis 
chariot, to which the anxious princes.s had only time to apply her 
trembling lips. In the agitation of her mind she followed him, 
with hasty steps along he plain, till Abradates perceiving her, 
conjured her to retire, and arm herself with fortitude. Her 
eunuchs and women then approached, and withdrew her from 
the eyes pf the multitude, which, constantly fixed on her, had 
keen unable to pay the least attention either to the beauty of 
Abradates-, or the magnificence pf his dress and armour. 

The battle was fought near the river Pactolus: the army of 
Croesijs was entirely defeated, the vast empire of the Lydians 
^overturned in a moment, and that of the Persians raised on its 
ruins. 

The day following the victory, Cyrus, astonished that he had 
not ^een Abradate?, enquired after him with solicitude, and was 
informed by one of his officers, that, deserted almost in the begin- 
ning of the action by a part of his troops, he bad nevertheless 
attacked the Egyptian phalanx with the greatest bravery ; that 
he had been killed, after having seen all his friends fall around 
him ; and that Panthea had caused his body to be conveyed to 
the banks of the Pactolus, and was then employed in erecting 
a tomb. 

Cyrus, overwhelmed with grief, immediately gave orders that 
the necessary preparatives for the; funeral of t,he hero should be 
conveyed to that place. He himself preceded them ; and, when 
he, arrived, beheld the unhappy Panthea seated on the ground, 
near the bloody corpse of her husband. His eyes overflowed 
'with tears. He attempted to grasp that hand which had 
jTought for him: it remained in his own; for the keen blad 
had separated it from the body in the bloody conflict. The 
emotion of Cyrus redoubled, and Panthea uttered the, most 
piercing cries. She^ again took the band ; and, after having 
covered it with a fiood of teafi^^nd ardent kisses, endeavour- 
ed to rejoin it to the arm; and at length pronounced these 
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FPi'^f* I'irbich expired an her lips: "Alasl Cyrus^ yoo«eetbie 
calamity by which I am persecuted, and why do you wi's6 to be 
a witn^s to it ? Fpr me, ("or you, has ht sacrificed his life. Wretcli 
that I was. I wished he should merit your esteem ; and, too obe- 
dient to my counsel, Jbe regarded less his own safety than your 
aervice! He has died glorfously/ I know ; but he is aead/ and I 
yet live.'* 

Cyrus, after having wept a while in silence, replied: "Victory 
has crowned his Iffe, and his end could not be rhore glorious^ 
Accept tbe^e ornaments for bU tomb, ancl these victims to be im- 
molated in bis honour. I will take care to erect a monument 
which shall eternize his memory. You also I will never forsake 
nor forget; t too much respect your virtues and your misfortunes': 
only point out to me the place po which you woulc) wish to be 
conducted.*' 

Panthea, havin|^ assured him that of this he should soon be in^ 
formed, and Cyrus having taken his leave, commanded her 
eunuchs to retire, and sent for a woman who bad attended her 
from h€r earliest yeaVa, to whom she thus spoke: "Be careful^ 
as isoon as my eyes are closed, to cover my body, and that of my 
husband, with the same veil/' The slave endeavoured to divert 
ber from her purpose by her entreaties; but as these tonly served 
to increase hjet too just ajSictions, she sat down shedding a flood 
of tears, by the side of her mistress, l^anth^a then seized a poniard, 
and plunged it into her breast; and^ when expiring, stillpbssessed 
ayfficient strength to lay tier head on the bbsom'of her husband'. 

Her wpmen and all her attendants instantly uttered the roost 
piercing cries of grief and despair. Three of her.eu'n'ucBs sacrir 
ficed i^heqaselyes to the ipanes of their mistress ; and Cyrus, Who 
had hastened to the place at the first report of this neW calamity^ 
again wept the amiable pair, and caused a tonib to fee erected far 
trierp, in whi^^ ' '• 



CHAPTER XL. 

Tour qfMessenia*. 

,"VVE,l^ff Scjllqs, and, ?f^er haying creased Triphylia, s^rrived 
on,^ihe ))ac^ks of the t^eda, whicb separates Elis fr.bni Messenia* 

* See Map of Mesieaia, 
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As we intended to make the tour of the coasts of the httei* 
province', we enfibarked at the port of Cyparissia, and the next 
day landed at Pylos, situated under Mount iEgaleus. Vessels 
find a safe r0tre9t in the road near this town» which is almost ep-f 
tirely shut in by the isjandSpbacteria, The environs present on 
all sides only woods^ stieep rocks, a barren soil, and an undisturbed 
solitude. The Lacedaemonians^, who vy ere in possession of Mes-^ 
senia during the Peloponnesian war, had entirely neglected Pylos. 
but the Athenians, having made themselves ntasters of it, imme- 
diately fortified it, ^nd repulsed both by sea and land the troops 
of Lacedeeaion apd her allies. From that time this city, like all 
other placeii ii> 'which [men have massacred each other, has ex« 
cited tb^ curiosity of travellers. 

We were shewn a statue of Victory, which had been left here 
by the Atheiiianf^; apd were told that the sage Nestor had reigned 
pver thi^ country. It was jn yajn for us to reply that, accordihg 
to Hqmpr, be reigned in Triphylia ; we received no other answer, 
than by being shoiyn the house of that prince, his portrait, and 
the cave in which he kept his oxen. We were still disposed to 
dispute the fact, but wer^ soqn convinced that both nations and 
individuals, proufl qf ^beir claims tq an illustrious origin, are sel« 
dom pleased that theif title to it should be doubted^ ' 

Continuing to sail along the coast to the bottom of the gulph of 
Messenia, w^ saw at Mothone* a \y^ll, the water of which, natu- 
rally impregnated with pafUcles of pitch, h^s the smell and colour 
pf balm of Cyzicus, At Colonides we remarked that the inhabit-' 
ants, though they ar^ strangers both to the manqersand language 
pf the Athenians, pretepd to be-d^scepded froni that people, because* 
there is at Athens an fmipence named Colonos. Farther on we 
^aw a temf)lp of Apqllo, to which sick persons come to seek • 
and believe that they find, a cure. Still farther we come to 
the city of Coronet, lately built by order of Epaminondas; and^ 
lastly, we arrived at the mouth of the river Pamisus, which w^ 
entered w|th all our^ailss^t, as strips ^ay proceed up it to the^ 
distance of ten stadia. ' . 

This river is the large^ft in Peloponnesui, though from its source^ 
to the sea the distance is not more than one hundred stadia^. It^ 
course is short, but it completes it wjtb distinctiop. It su^gesls^ 
the idea of a short and happy life. Its pure waters seetn only ta 
^ow for the benefit of every object it approaches. The bestse^^ 
' . , . % 

* Now ModoD« t ^pv Coroi^. 

I About t^ree leases and three aaart^rf , 
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iisb delight in it in all seasons, and at the return of spring hasten 
4o ascend it to deposit their spavrn. 

While we were landing, we saw several vessels, which ap« 
jieared to us of a foiceign construction, and which made way both 
with sails and oar-s. They came up close to the shore, and im- 
mediately a number of persons, of all ages and both sexes, leaped 
fro|n them on the beach, threw themselves prostrate on the 
ground, and exclaimed, '* A thousand and a thousand tiroes 
blessed be the day that restores thee to our wishes; we water 
thee with our tears, O beloved land, whicb our father's possessed \ 
O sacred earth, which contatnest the ashes of our fathers!" I 
approached an aged man, named Xenocles, who appeared to h€ 
the leader of this multitude, and asked him who they were, and 
whence they came. You behold, repKed he, the descetidants of 
those Messenians whom the cruelty of the LacediemoDians for* 
tnerly forced to abandon their country, and who, under the con* 
duct of my father Comon, sought refuge in the extremities of 
Lybia, in a country which has no intercourse with the nations of 
Greece. We were long ignorant that Rpaminondas had, about 
fifteen years since, restored liberty to Messenia, and recalled its 
ancient inhabitants. When we were informed of it, our return 
was prevented by insurmountable obstacles; and afterwards the 
death of Epaminondas occasioned a still loAger delay; but Ve 
are at length arrived to enjoy bis benefactions. 

We joined these strangers, and, after having traversed fertile 
plains, arrived at Messene, situated, li}ce Corinth, at the foot of 
a mountain, and becomei like that city^ one of the bulwarks of 
Peloponnesus. 

The wails of Messene, built of hewn stone, crowned with bat- 
tlements, and flanked with towers,* are stronger and higher than 
those of Byzantium^ Rhodes, and the other cities of Greece. They 
include within their circuit Mount Ithome. Within the city we 
found a large public square or forum, ornamented with temples; 
statues, and a plentiful fountain. On every side we behield beau- 
tiful edifices ; and from the first essays we may easily judge of 
the magnificence which Messene will hereafter display. 

The new inhabitants were received with the utmost respect, 
and the most eager welcome. The next day they went tp bffer 
pp their homage in the temple of Jupiter, which stands on the 

t Thirty-elsbt of tbeie toweri were ttill remainiog fifty yeart Mgo ; the Abb«i 
TpyirniODf ttw them (Mem. dcrA<^«d. dei BplU Lettr. t, ?ii. Hitt, p, 35$) 
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«uiiun]tx)| tbe SQAUDl^in, ^nd in the )7)iddle of a ci(;adje1 tM upitef 
the 8treng:th supplied by art to the advantages of situation. ^ . 

The tnbuntaijn i$ one of.thje Ipftiest, and the terppje oije of the 
iQOSt apcient in Peloponnesus. There it y^as^.as tr^iclition relates, 
t^t the nyoipbs nurtured Jupiter in his infancy. The siati^e pf 
tbat^od* the M^orkof Ageladas, is deppsiied in the house of a 
priesi, who only exercises the functions of the .priesthood, to 
w<bich be is appointed in the way of election, during the space of 
^Qe'y^ar. The "priest at the time we were there was nanied CeV 
lei^s : be had pass^ the greatest part of bi^ life in Sicily. 

On that satpe day yras celebrated an annpal festival in honour 
•f JupiUsr, w4xigh assembles .the pepiple of the neighbouring pro* 
THM:es, The sides pf ,the mountain w,ere covered with n^^n ar)d 
WiOiDA^iit.whP eagerly pressed to gi^in tbe commit. We were pre? 
aentM the ^acr^d oecf^onies, and at tbe mMBica] CQOipetiUoos, 
Vfhkb had been institutted fpra lojig .series of ^ges. Tj^e joyof 
Ibe l/Ie^se^^ians of L^.bia pr^eated an affectiqgf^enq^lh^ i!^tej;eat^ 
of Wihiqb WM ii^ci^eased by.^fi ui^for^se^p ciccHipsia^e* ^e.lej;iu8y 
tberpriestof JMpiter, recognised' a |)roth#r.in tb^ch^ef of these 
iM)fi>ctp,na^e faroiji^s, apd was^un^ble to tear himself from big 
9kmm. They V^mi^d^d ^ach other, of the fatal eveat^ by w.hiq^ 
tbey bad formerly ^be^n ^sepaifatiid. ,W;e passed aonie days witJti 
tibese tiwo reapeqtaUe old.mon, as^d ,witb piiaj^y of their Modfed 
and friends. 

.Frqm tbe house of ,Celenu6 tbe.ey.e pi^y ^embrace t)^e yihp\e of 
'Mogaenia, aod follow .its boundaries thrpugfa a ^p^ce of abput 
ftvgbt hundred sliadi»a.* The prospect extends to tbe north oijex 
Arcadia and Elis ; to the west, and to the south, over the ^pa.an^ 
tbe;neigbbo^ri^ isl^pd^; ^nd to the ^ast, overa cb^in of D^iqtin- 
taiaa .named Taygetus, .which divide tbi^ country ^from that^pf 
Lacptiia. Tbe.^ye;at length reposes <with j pleasure on tbe rich - 
lafidsc^pe con^aJQ^d within th^ese, limits. We were sjbewn, ,qt 
difier^Qt distances, .fertile fields, intej:sected by hills ,^pd rivers^^ 
ajQd^qoveredi with. i^rds. and yout^ghpc^i^s, wbiph conatittite the 
tiicbi^i x>f tbe inb^bitai^ts. F^m tbe ^sm^U number. of, cuUiyatp^fg 
which we bad^s^ep^I-qovtld not refcaiafrpm r^n^ark^ng, tbattl^f 
P9{Mllation of:t;he,com)tny 'd,id npjt ^p^ear io^tfke to bear. a due 
prQportioh to i|s,t^rtility. That, replied LS^c;n9<;les, is only to ;b^ 
ixRpu^d tO;th^se ^barbarjs^pis, tbeodiq^s .sigb^ of wb.9m iS:pj^-f 
vented by yon mountains. During four-entire centuries the^ace-» 
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.ds^tjAoiiian^ have ravaged Messenia, and left to the inhabitants^ 
for their airhole inheritance^ war or exile, death or slavery. 

We had but a slight knowledge Cf these calamitous revolu- 
tions ; which Xenocles perceiving, sighed, and addressing ftitn- 
self to his son. Take your lyre, said' he, and sing those three 
6l6gies in which my father, immediately after our arrival inLybia, 
endeavoured to assuage his grief, and to eternize the memory of 
tlje woes our country has suffered. The youth obeyed, and bc«» 
gan as follows : 

FIRST Et^EGY 

On the- first war of Messenia,* 

Banished from Greece, strangers to other nations, we are otily. 
connected with rfiankrnd by the fruitless pity which they tome- 
ttriies deign to bestow on our sufferings. Who could have fore* 
told that, after having ao Ior>g wandered on the waves, we should 
ftrriveat the port of the Eve^peridas, in a county which. both na- 
ture and peace enrich with their most valuisble gffts! Here th^ 
earth, largely h*paying <h^ vt)W8 of the. labourer, renders back the 
s%ed corifided to it, increased an hundred fold. . Tranquil rivers 
Vrnd through the plain, near a valley shaded by laurels^ myrtles^ 
pomegranates, and 'trees of tevery species. Q^yotod are Ijurning 
^iids, barbarous nations, 'arid ferpciops animals: yet have we 
tibthing to fear, for among them ate no Liicedaetrionians. 

The inhabitants of these delightful retreats, com passit)na ting 
our miseries, have generously offered us an asylum. Yet does 
grief consume our days, and our fecWe pleasures only render our 
regret more poignant. AWis! how many' times, while wandering 
in these etichanting groves, have I felt my tears. involuntarily flow 
at the remembrance of Messenia ! Oh happy hanks of Pamisus, 
august tetifiples, sacred groves, plains so often moistened by the 
blood of our ancestors, no, never can I forget you ! But to you, 
ferocious Spartans, I swear, in the name of the fifty thousand 
Messenrans whom you have dispersed Over the earth, a hatred as 
Itnplacable as your cruelty. I swear it in the name of their de- 
scendaDts, and in the name of all hearts of sensibility of every age 
ind tountry. 

Unfortunate survivors of so many heroes tnore unfortunate still, 
iiiay my strains, iinitating those of Tyrtaeus and Archilbchus, 

* This war began in the year before Christ 743| atid ended io the year 733 be- 
fore the same aera. 
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incessantly sound in your ears, like the trumpet which gives the 
signal to the warrior, like the thunder which disturbs the sleep 
of the coward. May they, night and day presenting to your eyes 
the menacing shades of youir fathers, leave in your hearts a wound 
which shall bleed day and night ! 

The Messenians enjoyed, during many ages, an undisturbed 
tranquillity, in a country which sufficed to supply all their wants, 
and beneath the mild influences of a sky perpetually serene. They 
were free: they had wise laws, simple manners, kings who loved 
their people, and joyous festivals to relax them after their labours. 

On a sudden the alliance by which they were united to the 
Lacedaemonians received a mortal wound. The two states mu-' 
tually accused and irritated each other, and menaces succeeded 
to complaints* Ambition, till then enchained by the laws of Ly^ 
curgus, seized the moment to break his fetters, and loudly calling 
injustice and violence to his aid, entered with these infernal at« 
tendants into the hearts bf the Spartans, and incited them to 
Bwear on their altars never to lay down their arms till they had 
enslaved Messenia.(a) The destructive passion, elated with his 
first success, led them to one of the summits of mount Taygetus, 
and shewing them the rich countries that lay before th.eir eyes, 
introduced them into a fortified place which belonged to their 
ancient allies, and served as a harrier to the two states. 

At. this news, our ancestors, unable to endure the insult, ran 
tumultuously to the palace of our kings. The sage Euphaes was 
then on the throne^ He listened to the advice of the chiefs of 
ihe nation ; he excited the ardent courage of the Messenians, but 
restrained it till it might be exerted with success. Whole years 
scarcely sufficed to inure to military discipline a people too long 
accustomed to the inert enjoyments ofL4)eace. In that interval 
he learnt to see, without a rourmqr, his harvests destroyed by th« 
Lacedaemonians, and to make himself several incursions into La- 
couia. 

Twice the moment of vengeance appeared to approach ; twice 
the force of the two states met in the martial conflict : biit victory 
dared not yet to* decide the important dispute, and her indecision 
accelerated the ruin of the Messenians, Their army was enfeebled, 
from day to day, by the loss of a great number of warriors, by 
the garrisons which it was necessary to maintain in different pla* 
ces, by the desertion of the slaves, and by an epidemical disease, 
which began its dire ravages, *in a country formerly soflourishing* 

(a) Austin, lib. 9^ cap, 4. 
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lo Ibis extremity it. was resolved to entrench the army on 
Mount Ithome/a) and to consult the oracle. of Delphi. The 
priests, and not the gods, dictated the barbarous answer. The 
safety of Messenra, said they, depends on the sacrifice of a youth- 
ful maiden, ^ravirn by lot, and chosen from the family on the 
throne. 

Ancient prejudices blinded all eyes to the atrocious crime of 
obeying such an injonction. The fatal urn was brought, and the 
lot condemned to death the daughter of Lyciscus ; but her father^ 
suddenly withdrawing her from every eye, fled with her to Lace- 
da?mon. The warrior A ristodemus instantly advanced, and, in 
despite of the tender affection which remonstrated against the 
act from the bottom of his heart, offered his own to the altar. 
She bad been affianced to one of the favourites of the king, who 
ran to protect her. He maintained that her father could notdis* 
pose of his spouse without his consent. He went further: to 
save her he ventured even to caat an imputation on her inno« 
cence, and declared, that the rites of hymen had already been 
consummated. The horror of such a falsehood, the dread of dis- 
honour, paternal love, the safety of his country, the sanctity of 
his word, a ni'iliitude of contrary emotions, agitated with such 
violence the mind of Aristodemus, that the stroke of despair waa 
necessary to afford him relief. He seized a poniard, and his 
daughter fell dead at his feet, in view of the shuddering specta- 
tors. The priest, unsated with blood, exclaimed. It was not piety 
but madness which guided the hand of the murderer: the gods 
require another victim. And another they shall have, replied th^ 
furious mAiltitude, who immediately fell upon the wretched lover, 
whom they would have torn to pieces on the spot, bad not the 
king appeased the tumult, and persuaded them that the conditions 
of the oracle were fulfilled. 

Sparta still inflexibly adhered to her projects of conquests, 
which were manifested by her frequent hostilities and bloody 
conflicts! In one of these battles king Euphaes was slain, and 
Aristodemus succeeded to the throne. In another, in which se- 
veral of the states of Peloponnesus had joined the Messenians, 
our enemies were defeated, and three hundred of them, taken with 
arms in their hands,, sacrificed on the altars of Jupiter. 

The siege of Ithome was nevertheless continued with vigour. 
Aristodemus prolonged the duration of it by his vigilance, his 
courage, the confidence his troops had in him, and the cruel re* 

(a) Pausan. lib. 4, cap. 13, p. 301. 
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collection of the fate of his daughter. At length fallacious ort- 
cles and terrifying prodigies shook his constancy; te despaired 
of the safety of Messenia, and, having stabbed himself with his 
own sword, yielded his last breath on the tomb of his daughter.(a) 

The besieged, however, still defended themselve*^ 'or many 
months; but, after having lost their generals and bravest soldiers, 
seeing themselves without provisions and without resource, they 
abandoned the place. Some retired to the neighbouring states ; 
others remained in their ancient dwellings,, where the conquerors 
made them swear to observe the following articles: 

" You shall undertake nothing against our authority : you shall 
cultivate your lands, but you shall bring us every year the half 
of the produce: at the death of our kings and principal magis- 
trate^ you shall, both men and women, wear mourning." Such 
were the humiliating conditions which, after a war of twenty 
years, Lacedaemou imposed upon our ancestors. 

SECOND ELEGY 

On the second war of Messenia.* 

Again I resume the lyre; again I prepare to sing the glory of 
a hero who long fought on the ruins of his country. Ah ! were 
.it permitted to mortals to change the decrees of destiny, his vic- 
torious arms would doubtless have repaired the injuries of a de- 
structive war, and a peace no less hateful. 

What a peace! Just heaven! during the space of uine-and- 
thirty years, it never ceased to render more heavy the iron yoke 
which bowed down the heads of the vanquished, and to oppress 
them with every species of sei^vitude. Subjected to toilsome la- 
bours, sinking beneath the weight of the tributes which they car- 
pied to Lacedaemon, forced to mourn at the funerals of their 
tyrants, and not daring to utter their impotent hatred, they be- 
queathed to. their children only woes to suffer and insults to re- 
venge. So extreme were their miseries, that the aged had no 
longer any evil to fear in death, nor the youthful any good to 
hope in life. 

Their eyes, continually fixed on the ground, were at length 
raised towards Aristomenes, who was descended from our ancient 

(•) Pausan, lib. 4, ca|), iSy-ii. 311. 

* This war b«g^aa in the year before Christ 684, and ended in the year 668 be- 

•foru tbe satne a?i*a. 
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kings* and who, from bis earliest youth, had exhibited id bis 
couotenaQce, his words, and actions, the distinguishing character^ 
istics of an eleyated mind. Tbia prince, surrounded by ardent 
and impatient youths, whose courage he by turns inflamed or 
tempered, consulted the dispositions of the neighbouring stales; 
and having learned that those of Argos and Arcadia were ready 
to furnish him with succours, called the Messenians to arms, and 
from that moment the cries of oppression and the shouts of liberty 
were beard on all sides. 

The first battle was fought in a village ef Messenia, The vicr 
tory was long doubtful; but Aristomenes so distinguished him- 
self by his valour, that the army, with one voice, proclaimed him 
king on the field of battle; but he refused an honour to which 
be had a legitimate title by his birth, and a still more just claim 
by his virtues. 

Placed at the bead of the troops, be wished to intimidate the 
Spartans by a signal act of courage, and to deposit in the heart of 
their capital the pledge of the hatred he had vowed against tbem 
from bis infancy. He repaired to Lacedsemon^and having secretly 
entered the temple of Minerva, affixed to tbe wall a bucUer^ ot 
which these words were inscrib/ed : "Aristomenes has consecrated 
^bis to the goddess from the spoils of the Lacedaemonians." 

Sparta, conformably to the answer of tbe oracle of Delphi, then 
demanded of tbe Athenians a general to conduct the war. AtbenSi 
who feared to contribute to tbe aggrandizement of her rival, sent 
Tyrtaeus, an obscure poet, who compensated the disadvantages of 
bis person ^nd the meanness of his fortune by a sublime talent^ 
which the Athenians regarded as a species of phrensy. 

Tyrtseus, called to the assisti^nce of a warlike nation, which 
•pon received him into the nua)ber of her citizens, felt his soul 
expanded, and, following where his high destiny called, gave the 
reins to his genius. His ardent songs inspired tbe contempt of 
dangers and of death: he recited tbem to tbe troops; and the 
Lacedsmonians eagerly flew to the combat. 

The common colours of language would be inacjequate.to ex« 
press the sanguinary rage which animated the two nations; new 
one9 must be created as' when the celestial fires fall and inflame 
the gulph^ of ^tna ; the volcano trembles and roars ; it raises its 
boiling waves, pours them forth from its opening sides, and hurls 
tbem towards heaven, Mfbich it dares to brave : the thunderbolt, 
fraught with new fires, which it has drawn from the clouds, again 
descends^ swifter than the lightning, atrikes with reiterated sbockt 
the summit of tbe mountaiD, and^ after baving shivered its smoak- 
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ing rocks, imposes silence on the abyss, and leaves it covered 
ivith ashes and eternal ruins: thus did Aristomenes at the head ' 
of the Messenian youth fall on the chosen bands of Sparta, com- 
manded by their king Anaxander. ' His warriors, imitating the . 
example of their chief, rushed on the foe like furious lions: but 
their utmost efforts were ineffectual against that immoveable 
phalanx, clad in iron, inflamed. with the most violent p»ssionS, 
and whence the weapons of death incessantly flew on the as- 
sailants. Covered with blood and wounds, they despaired of 
victory; when Aristomenes, redoubling his exertions, and in-» 
spiring his soldiers with his own heroism, forced the brave Anax- 
ander and his formidable warriors to give ground, rapidly pierced 
the battalions of the enemy, put to flight some by his courage ami 
4>ther8 by his presence, dispersed, pursued, and left them in their 
camp, buried in unutterable cobsternation. 

The women of Messenia celebrated this victory by songs which 
we still repeat; their husbands raised their heads, and on their 
menacing brow the god of war imprinted terror and courage. 

But now, O goddess of memory ! it should be thine to declare; 
how days so glorious were suddenly overshadowed by a thick 
atid gloomy veil; but thy pictures almost always only present im- 
perfect strokes and faded colours, as the waves of the ocean only 
cast on shore the shattered fragments of the vessel which was 
pnce the sovereign qf the seas. Listen, young Messenians, to a' 
testimony more faithful ^nd more respectable^ I saw hrm; I 
heard his voice; in the midst of that stormy night which dis- 
persed the fleiet I^led into Libya. Cast on ah unknown shore, I 
exclaimed : " O earth I thou sbalt at least serve us for a graved 
and our bones shall not be trampled on by the Lacedemonians.'* 

At that fatal name I saw torrents of flame and smoke pour forth 
from a funeral monument near me, while from the bottom of the 
tomb B' shade arbse and uttered these words: What mortal comes 
to trouble the repose of Aristomenes, and to rekindle in his ashes 
the hatred he still retain? against a barbarous nation? It is a Mes- 
senian, replied I with transport. ItisComon, the heir of a family 
formerly united with yours. O Aristomenes I O greatest of mortals I 
IS it then permitted me to see and hear thee ? Oh, ye gods ! I blesa 
you, for the first time ifj my life, for having brought to Rhodes 
the unfortunate Comon. ' My son, fepliefcl the hero, thou shall' 
bless them during thy whole life. They have declared tome thy 
arrival, and have granted me permission to reveal to thee the secreta 
of their high wisdooD. The time approaches, when, like the 
luminary of day, wbose glorioua beams bavedi^pep^ed (heeiivi9ii| 
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clouds, Messenia shsvtl again appear on the stage of the world 
with new-born lustre. Heaven, by its secret counsels, shall guide 
the hero Who is to effect this prodigy, and thou shalt be inrormed 
of the time when my prediction is to be accomplished. Faro- 
well : thou mayest depart. Thy companions await thee in Lybia ; 
bear to them the momentous tidings. 

Stop, generous shade, cried I instantly; deign to add to hopes 
so delicious, consolation still more delightful. Our fathers were 
unfortunate; it is therefore easy to believe them culpable. Time 
has destroyed the proofs of their innocence, and the surrounding 
Dations propac^ate suspicions derogatory to our honour. , Aristo^ 
tnene^ betrayed, wandering from city to city, and dying alone in 
the island of Rhodes, seems to fix a stigma on the Messenians. 

Go, depart, fly, my son, replied the hero, raising his voice; de- 
clare to btl the earth that the valour of your fathers was more ar- 
dent than the fires of the dog-star, and their virtues more pure than 
the light of heaven ; and if men are yet susceptible of pity, force 
tears from them by the recital of our misfortunes. Listen to me: 

Sparta could not support the shame of her (defeat. She said to 
ber warriors. Avenge me: to her slaves. Protect me : to a slave 
still more vile than ber own, and whose head was adorned with 
a diadem, Betray thy allies. This was Aristocrates, who reigned 
over the powerful nation of the ^i^cadians, and btid joined bis 
troops to ours. 

The two armies advanced as two thunder-clouds approach to 
dispute the empire of the air. At the sight of their conquerors 
our enemies vainly sought in their hearts some remains of courage, 
while in their disturbed eyes was depicted the sordid dread of 
death. Tyrteeus then presented himself to tl)e soldiers with the 
confidence and authority of a man on whom the safety of his coun^ 
try Jlepehds. He successively displayed before them the most lively 
Und animated images: that of ahero who has repulsM his enemy ; 
the intermingled shouts of joy and love which honour his tri- 
umph; the tespect which his presence ever after inspires, and the 
honourable repose which his old age enjoys. He .painted the still 
more affecting sceiie of a young warrior expiring in the field of 
glory ; the august c^eremoni^s which accompany his funeral ; the* 
sorrow and regret of a whole people at the sight of his bier; the 
old men, women, and children, who weep and roll in the dust 
ground his tomb, and the immortal honours which await his me- 
mory. Such objects and such sentiments, depicted with an imV 
petuous and rapid eloquence, inflame the warriors with an ardoMr 
tj)| then unknown; they faist^nr tp tb^ir afqi^ their names. 8194 
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those of their families, too happy in the hope that tbey may ob« 
tain a distinguished sepuPchre, aiiti that posterity may one day 
say^ repeating their names, Lo! tliese are those who dieiJ for thetr 
country! (a) 

While a poet wrought this wondrous change in the army of 
the Lacedaemonians, a king completed his perfidy in ours. Un* 
favourable rumours, propagated by his orders, *had prepared Che 
terrified troops for his base treachery. The signal of battle was 
for them the signal of flight, Ariatocrates led the way in the 
path of infamy, which he traced out through our battalions, at 
the moment whisp they were attacked by the phalanx of the 
enemy. In an instant the flower of our warriors were extended 
in the dust, and Messenia was enslaved. Yet, no ; liberty reserv* 
ed to herself an asylum on Mount Ira. Thithe; retired the soU 
diers escaped from the carnage, and the citizens who disdained 
\o bend' their necks to servitude. The conquerors formed m 
blockade at the foot of the mountain, aud with terror saw ua 
laboye their heads, as the pale mariners behold in the horizon the 
dark clouds which bear the tempest in their bosom. 

Then began that siege, less renowned, but no less worthy to 
bie celebrated, than that of Ilium. Then were repeated or realiae^ 
the exploits of the ancient heroes. The rigours of the s6a8on»^ 
eleven times renewed, were insufficient to weary the ferocious 
obstinacy of the besiegers, or the unshaken constancy of the be« 
•sieged, (b) 

Three hundred Messenians, of distinguished valour, accom* 
panied me in my expeditions. We easily passed the barrier at 
th,e foot of the dfiountain, and carried terror to the environs of 
Sparta. One day, when loaded with plunder, we were surround- 
ed by the army of the enemy. We rushed on the foe, though 
we despaired to conquer, «A deadly wound deprived me of all 
sense; and, oh ! that it bad never again been restored ! In what a 
situation did I return to life ! Had black Tartarus suddenly pre^ 
sented itself to my sight, it had inspired me with less horror. I 
found myself extended on a heap of the dead and the dying, inr 
a dark and deep pit, where were only heard the piercing cries 
and stifled groans of my companions and my friends who bad 
been cast into il before me. I called them by name : we wept 
together, and my presence seemed to lighten their miseries. He 
whom I most loved, oh, cruel remembrance ! oh too fatal image V 
Qb, my son ! thou wilt not hear me without sHudderin^! was onfi 



(a) Jttitlif. lib, 3, cap. 5, 

(!>} RbiMi; ap. PaotaD, 4ib. 4, clip. 17> P« SS3. 
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of thy Ancettors. I knew, by some words that escaped him, that 
my fall bad hastened the moment of his death. I pressed him 
bim io my arms, I covered him with my burning tears, and, 
unable to* arrest the fleeting breath of life hovering on bis lips, 
my soul, steeled by its sufferings, ceased to seek relief in com- 
plaints and teajs. My friends successively expired around me« 
By the varied accents of their failing voices I was able to presage 
the moments of life which yet remained to each, and saw without 
emotion that instant arrive which concluded their sufferings. At 
tengtb I heard the final groan of the last among them, and the 
silence of the grave reigned through the cavern. 

Thrice had the sun begun his course since I had been no longer 
numbered among the living. Motionless, extended on the bed 
of woe, and wrapped in my mantle, I impatiently expected that 
death who seented to estimate bis favours at so high a pricey 
wlben my ear was struck by a slight noise. It was occasioned by 
a wild animal,* which had entered the cave by a'secret passage. 
I took hold of bim ; he endeavoured to escape, and drew me after 
hiai. I know not by what motiv^e I was actuated, for life tiieii 
appeared to me the most cruel of sufferings^ Some, divinity, 
doubtless^ directed my motions, and inspired me with strength. 
I long crept through a number of oblique windings, till I saw the 
light, when I restored liberty to my guide, and, continuing to 
open myself a passage, left the region of darkness. I found the 
Messenians weeping my loss. At sight of me the mountain 
fihook with shouts of joy, and at the recital of my sufferings with 
cries of indignation. 

Vengeance closely followed, vengeance cruel as the wrath of 
the gods. The countries of Messenia and Laconia were day and 
night ravaged by enemies thirsting for the blood of each other. 
The Spartans overspread the plain as the flame devours the har- 
vest, and we as the torrent which both destroys the harvest and 
extinguishes the flame. We had'received secret information that 
the Corinthians were approaching to the succour of theXace- ' 
daemonians; we entered their camp under cover of the darkness, 
and they passed from the embraces of sleep to those of death. 
Vain exploits! deceitful hopes! From the immense receptacle of 
years and ages, time produces, at the precise moment, thosegreat 
revolutions which have been conceived in the bosom of eternity, 
and sometimes announced by oracles. That of Delphi had de- 
clared that our ruin should closely follow certain presages which 
were now fulfilled; and the augur Theoclus warned me that we 
now approaced the catastrophe of all these bloody scenes. 



* A Fo¥. 
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' A shepherd, formerly the slave of Emperamus, the general of 
the tjBcedemonians, daily led his flock to the banks of the Neda«: 
which flows at the foot of Mount Ira. He loved a Messenian 
woman, whose house vas situated on the brow of the mountain, 
and who received him there as often as her husband was on duty 
ia our camp. One night, during a dreadful storm, the Messenian 
unexpectedly came home, and told his wife, who was astonished 
at his return, that the tempest and the darkness sufficiently de- 
fended the place from an assault, that the posts were all aban* 
dooed, and that I Was confined to my bed by a wound. The 
shepherd, who had not been seen by the Messenian, heard all 
that be had said, and immediately carried the information to the 
Lacedaemonian general. 

Exhausted with fatigue and pain, I had resigned myself to the 
arms of sleep, when the genius of Messenia appeared tu me, in 
a long mourning habit, and his bead covered with a veil. Thou 
sleepest, Aristomenes, said he, thou steepest! and already the 
menacing scaling ladders are affixed around the walls, and already 
the youthful Spartans have mounted to the assault. The geniua 
of Lacedsemon prevails over me. I have seen him from the sum* 
roit of the ramparts calling forward his ferocious warriors, and, 
stretching forth his hand, assign them their several posts. 

I started from my sleep, with my soul oppressed^ my mind dis- 
tracted, and in the same astonishment and dismay as if the thun- 
derbolt had fallen at my feet. I threw myself on my arms. My 
son arrived. Where, exclaimed I, are the Lacedjeraonians? — In 
the forum, at the foot of the ramparts. Astonished at their 
daring attempt, they hesitate to advance. It is enough, replied 
I; follow me. We found, as we went, Theoclus the augur, the 
valiant Manticlos, his son, and other chiefs, who joined us.(a) 
Run, said I, spread -the alarm. Tell the Messenians that at the 
break of day they shall see their general in the midst of the 
enemy. 

The fatal moment arrived. The streets, the houses, the tern, 
pies, deluged with blood, resounded with dreadful cries. The 
Messenians, unable to hear my voice, listened only to their rage. 
The women animated them to the coihbat, and, arming them- 
selves with a thousand instruments of death, rushed upon the 
enemy, and, expiring, fell on the bodies of their husbands and 
their children. 

(a) PaustD. lib. 4, cap. 81, p. 380. 
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During three days these disastrous scenes were renewed ail 
eVery step, and every instant, by the iirid glare ojf ligbtnmg, and 
to the continued roar of thunder. The Lacedemonians, superior 
in nuniber, acquired fresh strength in the internals of repose; 
while the Messenians, fighting without cessation, i^ad at once to 
contend with hunger, thii*st, sleeps and the swords of the enemy. 
^ At the end of the third day, the augur Theoclus thus addressed 
tne : " Alas ! what can so much valour or labour^ so severe avail f 
Slessenia is no more: the gods have decreed her destruction. 
Sa^e yourself, Arislomenes; save our unfortunate friends ; it is 
for me to be buried beneath the ruins of ray country." 

He said, and throwing himself into the thickest of the contfict^ 
died free, and crowned with glory. 

It had been easy for me to have imitated him ; but, submitting 
to the will of the gods, I beliWed my life might be necessary to 
that multitude of innocent victims which the sWord might else 
destroy. I collected the women and children, and surrounded 
^ them with soldiers. The enemy, persuaded that we intended a 
retreat, opened their ranks, and suffered us to proceed unmolested 
to the country of the Arcadians.* I shall not speak of the desigfi 
I had formed to march to Lacedsemon and surprise that city 
^hile her soldiers were enriching themselves with oiir spoils on 
Mount Ira, nor of the perfidy of king Aristocrates,' who betrayed 
our secret to the Lacedaemonians. The treacherous prince was 
condemned by the assembly of his nation ; his subjects themselves . 
became his executioners; be expired beneath a shower of darts : . 
hia body was carried into a foreign land, and a column erected 
which perpetuated his infamy anfl his punishment. 
' By this une^jpected stroke. Fortune clearly manifested her de- 
termination. I resolved no longer to attempt to render her pro- 
pitious, but singly to brave her utmost anger. I gave the tribute 
bf my tears to those Messenians who had been qnable to join me, 
but I refused to be prevailed on by those of my followers who 
wished to accompany me into distant climes. The Arcadians 
Offered to share with them their lands, but I rejected all their 
offerfe. My faithful companions, confounded with a numerous 
nation, would have lost their name, and the memory of the wrongs 
ihe^ had endured. I gave to them my son, another A ristomenes, 
for thfeir leader; and under his conduct they sailed to Sicily, 
where they are reserved till the day of vengeahce.t 

* The taking of Ira happened id the first year of the SSth Olympiad, in the 
ytar 668 before Christ, 
t See note at the end of the vol nine. 
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After tbia cruel separation, baViog no longer any tUng to fear, 
and every where seeking to raise up enemies to the Lacedsemo-^ 
niaos, I travelled through various countries. At length I deter- 
mined to go into Asia, and engage the powerful nations of the 
Medes and the Lydians to interest theoiselves in Qur behalf* 
Death, which surprised me at Rhodes, prevented projects that^ 
by bringing these nations into Peloponnesus, might perhaps have 
changed the face of that part of Greece, 

Huving ended these ivords» the hero was silent, and descended 
into the darkness of the tomb. On the next day I departed for 
Libya. 

THIRD ELEGV 

On the third war of Messenia.* 

tJow painful is the remembrance of my country ! It is bitter a» 
wormwood ; "it is keen as the edge of the Word; it renders me : 
. alike insensible to pleasure and^to danger. I this morning arose 
before the luminary of day, and wandered with uncertain stepe 
• over the plain ; but the beauties of Aurora no longer afforded me 
delight. Two enormous lions rushed from the neighbouring- 
forest. I insulted them not, and they left me unhurt. Cruel 
Spartans t how had our ancestors injured you? After the takii^g 
of Ira you inflicted on them punishments, and, in the intoxication . 
of success, cruelly insulted their sufferings. 

Aristomenes has promised us a happier futurity: but what 
can extinguish in our hearts the sense of the evils of which we 
Lave heard the recital, and of which we have been the victims? 
Happy wert thou, Aristomenes, that thou wert not a witness to 
tliem. Thou didst not behold the inhabitants of Messenia drag-, 
ged to death like the vilest criminals, and sold like herds of 
cattle ; nor didst thou see their descendants, during two centuries, 
transmit to their children only the opprobrium of their birth. 
Rest undisturbed in the tomb, shade of the greatest of mortals, 
and leave to me to declare to posterity the recent cruelties of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Their magistrates, the enemies of the gods as well as of man- 
kind, put to death the suppliants whom they forced from the 
tp^pk of Neptune. The offended deity struck with his trident 
the coasts of Laconia. The eartl^ trembled, the abyss opened, 

* This W4f beg^ati in the year 46t, aud ended in the yevr 45<k before Christ. 
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^ndy one of the summits of Mount Tayg etus rushing into the 
▼a4ley, Sparta was destroyed from the foundations, only five 
houses remaining standing, and more than twenty thousand mea 
being buried beneath her ruins. Behold the signal of our del'i- 
Terance! instantly exclaimed a multitude of slaves. Madly the/ 
ran towards Lacedaemon, without order, and without a leader. 
At the sight of a body of Spartans, who had been collected by 
their king Archidamus, they stopped, like the winds unchained 
by iEolus at the appearance of the god of the ocean. At the 
sight of the Athenians, and the different nations which had 
hastened to the sucCour of Lacedxmon, the greater part of them 
were scattered, as the thick vapours of a marsh are dissipated 
before, the first rays of the sun. But it was not in vain that the 
Messenians took arms ; a long slavery had not debased the ge- 
nerous blood that flows in their veins ; and as the captive eagle^ 
after having broken his bonds, soars to the skies, they retired tp 
Mount Ithome,{a) and vigorously repulsed the reiterated attacks 
of the Ltircedaemonians, who were soon reduced to call to their' 
assistance the troops of 'theirailies.. 

Then appeared those Athefnians so experienced in the conduct 
of sieges. They were commanded by Cimon ; Cimon whom vic- 
tory has so often crowded with immortal laurels. The renown 
(vf bis glory, and the vajlour of hi; troops, inspired the besieged 
.with fear; and theLacedtemonians then^selves with apprehension. 
They dared to puspect this great man of perfidy, and prevailed 
on him, under frivolous pretexts, to return ^ith bis army into 
Attica. He departed, and the goddess of Discord, who hovered 
over hi3camp, foreseeing the calamities ready to fall upon Greece^ 
shook her terrific snakes,' and, amid bowlings of joy, uttere^ 
these dreadful words: 

Oh Sparta, Sparta! who only knowest to reward services with 
injuries, behold those warriors, who return to their country with 
shame ion their brow^ and indignation in their hearts ; they are 
the sfime who, lately assoc^iaf^d with thine, defeated the Persians 
at Platsea. 'Tbeyftew to thy defence; and thou hast covered 
them wiltj rnfatny.* Thou shalt henpefbrtb only see them as thy 
enemies. Athen^, woun'ded in her honour, shall arm against 
thee the nations, whoib thou shalt likewise excite against her. 
Thy power and her^ shall incessantly renew the conflict, as' im- 
petuouis winds contend with each other among the clouds. Wars 
shall bHng forth wars, and peace shall only be a suspension of 

(a) Paosan; lib, 4/ eaff. 24'> pi 3)39, 
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rage. I will march with tba Eumenides at the head of the ar- 
mies, and from our flaming torches will we rain on you plkgueV 
famine^ Violence, perfidy, and al} the scourges of the wratli of 
heaven and of human passionst I will ayenge me of thy ancient 
yirtues/'and delight in thy defeats as Well 9S in thy victories. I 
will exalt and I will abase thy rival. I shall behold thee on thy. 
)cneesv striking thy humbled forehead against the eartb. Thou 
khalt solicit peace, and peace shall be denied |:bee. ; T'i^ou shalt 
destroy the walls of thy rival ; thpu shalt |trdmple .her beneath 
thy feet, and you sha)! both fall together; like two tigers wbo» 
jifter having torn the entrails of each other, expire side by side^. 
Then will I plunge thee so deep in the (}ust, that the .traveller; 
linable to discern any traces of thee, shall be forced to stoopj; 
jind attein^tive^ exanaine; to recognise thern» 

l^cm mark tbe sign which shall prove tdtbee the troth of n^ 
words. Thou shalt take Ithome in the tepth year of ihe siege% 
^hou shalt wish to exterminate the Me)»senlans, but the oracle 
of Delphi ahail prevent thy sak)gu(inar> design. Thou shalt per«. 
xnit them to livi^, on condition that they ^njoy life in another 
climate, and be loaded with chains if they dare to return to their 
iiative country. Whep this t)r0diction shall be acconiplished, 
remember what I have besides forietold, and trembf^. : 

Thiis spajce the malevolent genrus vvho extends h^r povver 
from the heavens to the infernal shades. We sopn after left 
Ithome. I was yet in my tendere$t infancy, biit the im^ge of that 
|)recipitate flight ia impressed on my memory in indelible cba- 
tacters. StiQ dp I behold |;ho8e scenes of horror and. woe which 
then presented themselves to my view: A whole people, drivei^ 
from their habitdtion9,(a} wandering whither chadce might lead 
them, among nations terrified at their mi^f()rtuY)e|,, which tb^ 
dared not to ialleviate'; warriors, covered with woohdt» carryiisg^ 
their aged parenis on. their shoulders: women, sittilig on.th^ 
ground, expiring wii^h weakness, and clafipiog their wretched 
children in their arius ; on this side tears and g^roans, and thei 
most violent expressions of ^eapair, and on that si duipb woe and 
a profound sjlence. Were the most cruel of the l^partao^ to at-^ 
tempt to paint these scenes of misery, sqine rfsmainf of cmnpas<^ 
aion would cause the penal to drop from bis handa« 

After long and disastrous jour^ieyings, we at length reaober)' 
Naupactusy a city situated on the ^a<pa of Crisaa, and app^vt^iuing;. 
to the Athenians, who bestowed it ppph ud. In gri^titiida Ipf the 
-' "'• ■'■'■-■ "• ■ ''"^'' '-• •- ^'' " ■ ' '■•'• ^'ii 

.(») Pplyb, Hist. Jib. 4, .p. 30©* 
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favour we inore than once sigaalized oar valour aga'fnst tbe ene»- 
mies of that generotis people. I myself, during the Peloponnesian 
war. appeaced wit^ a body of troops on the coasts of ^essenia, 
I ravaged the country, and extorted l^aps of rage from oorbarL 
barous persecutors. But the gods ever mingle a secret poison 
with their favours, and too frequently hope is onlv a snare which 
they spread for the unfortunate. We began to epjoy tranquillity* 
Mfben the 8eet of LacedaBOion triumphed over that of Athens^ 
and came to ioauU us at Naupa^ptus. We immediately hastened 
on board ouc ships, and on each side no other divinity was ini. 
voked but hatred. Never was victory drenched with morefmpore 
or more innocent blood, ^ut wba^ can tbjB moat intrepid valoilr 
effect against excessive superiority of numbers? We were coo** - 
quered, and driven oyt of Gre.ece as we bgd been from Pelopon^ 
nesus. The greater part took refuge in Italy and in Sicily. Three 
tboQsand men confided thejir destiny to my guidance. I led them 
through the mid^t of tempests and rocjks to these shores, which 
never shall cea^e to resound wijtb my mournful aonga. 

Thus ended the third elegy : the ypiith laid down hi^ lyre ; ani) 
bis father Xenocles added, that a short ^ime alter their arrival ia 
Libya^ a sedition'having happened at Pyrehe^ jlhe'icapital of that 
country, the Messenians took' part with the e|t ilea, and wereai^ 
oiost all cut off in one battle. He afterwsfds enquired in what 
manner the revolution which had restored him to Mesaeoia; 
had been effected ; to which question Gelenus replied as follows: 
The Thebans, uqder the conduct of Epaminpudas, had d'efeateti 
the Ijacedaemonians at I#6uctra iii Bmptiat. Cpnapl^itely to en- 
feeble their power, and disable theni from iindertal^ing distant 
expeditions, that great man formed thje prqjectof placing near 
them an enemy wbp should haye great injuries to revenge, fi^ 
sent to the MeBsenians» ^wherever they were scattered, toinvite 
them to return ^p tife country of their fathers, and we readily 
obeyed the snmmoiis. I found him at the head of a formidable 
army, surrounded by architects^ who traced the plin of a city at 
the foot of this iqbuntain. ' A moment after, tbegeqefal of the 
Argivesapproachitig,' ipiresented to him a braiten urn^ whicfb, in 
conaequence Of a dreatn, be bad dug out of the earth, where it 
Waa concealed' lindpr ah i?y And a myrtle which interwove ll^feit 
slender branches, Epamjnondes' haying opened it, found tn it 
Wves of lead, foiled up in the forpi of a volume, on which hai^ 
fcwieiitly beep written the rite# of the worship of Cefes and Pra4 

f Tbeyeu. 37 1 before Christ, . , • 
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«erpine. He recognized the monument to which was attached 
the fate of Meftsenia, and which Aristomenes had huried in the 
least frequented part of Mount Ithonie. This discovery, and the 
favourable answer of the augurs, impressed the stamp of religion 
on his enterprise, which was besides powerfully seconded by the 
neighbouring states, at all times jealous of Lacedsenion. 

On the day of tl\e consecration of the city, the troops being 
assembled, the Arcadians presented the victims; and the The- 
bans, Argives, and Messenians separately offered their homage to 
their tutelary divinities, and all conjointly called on the heroes of 
the country to come and take possession of their new habitation. 
Among these names, so precious to the nation, that of Aristo- 
menes excited universal plaudits. The first day was employed 
ID sacrifices aud prayers; and on the second the foundations of 
the walls, temples, and houses, were laid to the soundoftlutes? 
The city in a little tfote was finished, and received the name of 
Messene. 

The people of other nations, added Gelen us, have long wan? 
dered far from their country, but none have suffered so long aq 
exile; yet have we preserved, without alteration, the language 
and customs of our ancestors. I will even affirm, that our mis*? 
fortunes have increased our sensibility. The Lacedaemonians had 
given some of 0|jr cities to strangers, who, on our return, im- 
plored our compassion* Perhaps they had just claims to obtain 
it ; but, even though they bad not, how was it possible to refuae 
it to the unfortunate? 

Alas! replied Xenocles, it was this mild and humane character 
which was forn^erly our ruin« Our ancestors, neighbours to the 
Lacedaemonians and Arcadians, only sunk beneath the hatred of 
the former because they had neglected the friendship of the latter : 
they were doubtless ignorant that to ensure peace require^ as 
much activity as to extend conquests^ 

I put ^ several questions to the Me99enians concerning the state 
of arts and sciences among them. They replied, they had not 
yet bad time to cultivate them; qn their present gpvernment, ii 
bad not yet taken any constant form : on that which subsisted 
during their wars with the Lacedf^n^onians, it w^^ & mixture of 
royalty and oligarchy, but public affairs wer^ discussed in the 
general assembly pf the nat:ion. I enquired concerning the origin .. 
of the last reigning family ; and was answered, that it was de- 
rived from Cresphopt^s, who cao^e jptQ fqloponnesu^* with the 
other Heraclidas« eighty years after ^lie war of Troy, Messenia 
wai allotted to bim as his portipn. He espoused T^erope, the 
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daughter of a king of Arcadia, and was assassinated, with almost 
all bis child ran, by the chiefs of bis court, because lie too much 
loved bis people. History has considered it as a duty to eternize 
his memory as sacred, and to execrate that of his assassins^ 

We left Messenia, and, after having crossed the Pamisus, visited 
the eastern coast of the province. Here, as in every other part of 
Greece, the traveller, at every step, meets with the genealogies of 
gods confounded with those of men. Not a city, river, fountain, 
wood, or mountain, but bears the name of a nymph, a hero, or 
some distinguished person, more celebrated at present than in the 
time in which he lived. 

Among the numerous families, which formerly possessed small 
domains in Messenia, that of ^sculapius holds a distinguished 
rank in the veneration of the people. In tbecity of Abia, we 
were shewn his temple; at Gerenia, the tomb of Machaon his 
son; at Phers, the temple of Nicomachus and Gorgasus bis 
grandsons, incessantly honoured by sacrifices, offerings, and a 
numerous concourse of sick persons labouring under every kind 
ef disorder. 

While we were listening to a long account of miraculous cures, 
one of these unfortunate wretches, ready to yield up his last breath, 
said to us, I hifd scarcely come into the world when my parents 
went to settle at the sources of the Pamisus, where it is pretended 
the waters of that river are extremely salutary for the diseases of 
infants. I have passed my life in the neighbourhood of bene- 
ficent divinities who distribute health to mortals, sometimes ia 
the temple of Apollo, near the city of Corone, and sometimes in 
the place where I now am, observing all the prescribed ceremo* 
Dies, and sparing neither for victims nor offerings. I have always 
been assured that I was cured ; but I am dying. He expired the . 
next day. 



CHAPTER XLI. 
Journey through Laconid*. 

WE ^mbark<d at Pberae, on board a vessel bound for the port 
of Scandea, in the small island of Cythera, situated at the extre- 
mity of Laconia. At this port the merchant ships which come 
from Egypt and Africa frequently touch. From it an ascent 

* See the Map of Laconia. 
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leads to ther city of Cytbera; in which the Lacedaemdnians tnaig- 
tain a garrison. They besicfeft annually send into the island a 
itiagistrate as governor. 

We -were young, and had already formed an inlimacy with 
sonie passengers of our own age. Th6 name of Cythera hac^l^ 
awakened in our minds the most pleasurable ideas. In that island 
' has subsisted from time imm'eifiorial the most ancient and most 
venerated of all the temples dedVcated to Venus. There was it 
that she for the first time shewed' herself to n^ortals^ and sf'ccom- 
panried by the Loves^ took possession of trhat landT, still embellished 
by the flowers whi^h hastened to disclose themselves at her pre- 
sence. From that time have been known there .the charms of the 
amorous intervie#and the tender sii6ile(a]. Ah! doubtless, in that 
fortunate region, hearts only seek to unite; and the inhabitants 
pa^s their days in plenty and in pleasure. 

' The captain, who heard us with the greatest sur^irise, said to us^ 
Coldly, They eat figs and.roasted cheese, they have also wine and; 
honey ; but they 6btam nothing from the earth without the sweat 
of their brow, for it is a dry and rocify soil. Bbsides^^ they are so 
fond of money that' they are very little acquainted witn the tender 
smile. I have se6ri their old teitople, formerly built by the Phce* 
xiicians in honour of Venus Urania. H-er statue is not very suit- 
able to inspire love, as she appears in complete armour, t havet 
been told, as well as yoii, that the goddess, when she arose out 
of' the sea, landed on this island ; but I was likewise told that she 
soon fled from it into Cyprus. 

From these last words we doncluded that the Phe^nicians, bav« 
irig traversed the seas, landed at the port of Sciandea-.^'that tibey 
brought thither the worship o^ Venus, which soon extended into' 
the neighbouring conntries ; and that henCe originated those ab^r 
surd fables concerning the birth of Venus,' her rising out of the 
sea, and her arrival at Cythera. 

Instead of proceeding with our captain to this islahd, we re- 
quested him to leave us atTia&narus, a city of Laconia, the har- 
bour of which is sufficiently large to contain a great nuirfber of 
ships. It is situated near a cape of the same name, on whibh is 
a temple, as there is on all the principal promontories in Greece. 
These sacred edifices attract the vow's and the offerings of tnari-^ 
ncrs. That of Taenarus, dedicated to Neptune, stands in the 
middle of a consecrated grave, which serves as an asylum to 

(a) Heviod. Theog. w. f05. 
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eriminalB. The statue of the god is at the entrance ; aitd at the 
bottom opens an immense cavei\Q, greatly celebrated among the 

Greeks. 

It is affirmed that it was at first the l^aunt of an enormous 
serpent, which Hercules slew, and which has been confounded 
with the dog of Pluto, because its bite was mortal. This idea 
was associated with one already entertained, that the cavern led 
to the domains of the gloomy king, by subterranean passages, of 
which it was impossible for us, when we visited it, to perceive 
the avenues. 

You behold, said the priest, one of the mouths of the infernal 
shades. Several similar ones are found in different places, as at 
the city of Hermione, in Argolis ; at Heraclea, in Pontus ; at Aor- 
Dus, in Thesprotia ; and at Cume, near Naples. But notwith^ 
standing the pretensions of the inhabitants of these places, we 
maintain that it was through this gloomy cavern that Hercules 
dragged Cerberus up to light, and that Orpheus returned with 
his wife.(a) 

These traditions ought, however, less to engage your attention 
than a practice of which I am now about to speak. This cavera 
is in possession of a privilege which many other places enjoy. 
Hither our diviners come to call tip the peaceful shades of the 
dead, or to banish to the remotest part of the infernal domains 
the spectres that disquiet the living. 

These wonderful effects are produced by sacred ceremonies. 
Sacrifices and libations must first be made, and prayers and mys« 
terious forms of invocation repeated ; the night must then be 
passed in the temple, and the shade of the deceased person, it 
is affirmed, never fails to appear in a dream^b) 

Expiatory ceremonies are especially performed here to appease 
those souls whom sword or poison has separated from their bo« 
dies. Thus was it that Callondas formerly repaired hither, by the 
command of the Pythia, to appease the incensed shade of tbe 
poet Archilochus, whom he had deprived of life. I shall relate 
a still more recent fact : Pausanias, who commanded the Grecian 
9rmy at Plataea, by a fatal mistake, plunged his poniard in the 
bosom of Cleonica, whom he tenderly loved. The recollection 
of what he had done incessantly tormented him, and he conti^ 
Dually daw her in his dreams, addressing hiqi every night in these 
dreadful words, PunishTrient awaits thee. He repaired to Hera- 

(«l) Orph, ArgoD, v. 41. Virg, Georg, lib. 4, v. 467. 
(b) Plut, de* Consol. t,.ii. p. 109. 

Voit. IV, No. 74. E 
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clea» in Pootus, and the soothsayers conducted hina to the cave 
where they call up the spirits of the dead, when that of Cleonica 
appeared to him, and told him that he should find at Lacedgeroon 
the end of his sufiierings. He immediately went thither, and, on 
his arrival, being judged guilty of crimes against the state, be 
took refuge in a small house, where all means of subsistence be* 
ing denied him, he perished with hunger. A report was after- 
wards spread that his shade had been heard to groan in the sdcred 
places ; in consequence of which diviners were mi for from 
Thessaly, who appeased bis ghost with theceremon^s customary 
on such occasions. I relate these prodigies, added! the priest; I 
do not warrant the truth of them. Perhaps, as it is impossible 
to inspire too much horror for homicide, it has been wisely sug- 
gested that the disquietude of mind which is the consequence of 
guilt is occasioned by the cries of the ghosts who pursue the 
guilty. 

I know not, replied Phiiotas, how far the multitude ought to 
be entrusted with the truth, but they ought at least to be guarded 
against the excess of error. The Thessalians in the last century 
might have been convinced of this by melancholy experience. 
Their army was in sight of that of the Pboclans, who, during a 
light night, detached to the attack of the enemy's camp six hun- 
dred men, covered with plaster. However gross this stratagem, 
the Thessalians, accustomed from their infancy to stories of ap- 
paritions and phantoms, imagined these soldiers to be celestial 
genii, who had come to the assistance of the Phocians; they 
therefore made but a feeble resistance, and suffered themselves' 
to be slaughtered like victims. 

A similar instance of superstition and credulity, replied the 
priest, formerly produced the same effect in our army, when in 
Messenia. The troops believed that Castor and Pollux had 
honoured with their presence the festival they celebrated to those 
deities. Two young and beautiful Messenians appeared at the 
head of the canip, mounted on superb horses, with their lances 
in the rest, and clad in a white tunic, a purple mantle, and a 
pointed cap with a star on the top ; in the habit and ornaments^ 
in short, in which those two heroes, the objects of our worship, 
are represented. They entered, and falling on the soldiers prbs- 
trate at their feet, made a dreadful slaughter of them, and>etired 
unmolested. The gods, irritated at this perfidy, soon after mani- 
fested their anger against the Messenians. 

Is it possible, cried I, that you Lacedaemonians should mention 
the word perfidy; you who have been guilty of such flagrant 
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itsjustice, and who are polluted with the blackest criinea4>r anir 
bition ! I bad conceived a bigb idea of your laws, but your wars 
in Messenia have fixed an indelible stain on your nation. Have 
you, answered he« received an impartial account of them and their 
origin ? If you bave» it is the lirst time that the vanquished have 
done.justice to their conquerors. Listen to n^ a moment. 

When the descendants of Hercules returned ioto Peloponnesup^ 
Gresphootes obtained by surprise the throne of Messenia. He 
vas assassinated some time after, and his children, taking refuge 
at LacedsmsiO, gave up to us the rights they inherited from their 
£ither. Though the validity of this cession was confirmed by 
the oracle of Delphi, we long neglected to enforce our jclaims^ 

In the reign of Teleclus we seat, according to ancient usage, a 
numhei* of maidens, uuder tbeconductof that prince, to present 
offerings at the temple of Diana Limnatis, situated on the cour 
fines of Messenia and Laconia. They were violated by some 
young Messenians, and killed themselves rather than survive their 
shame; the king himself lost his life in endeavouring to defend 
them. The Messenians, to justify so vile a crime, bad recourse 
to the most absurd pretences, and Lacedasnion overlooked the 
injury rather than break ihe peace ; till new insults having ex^^ 
bausted her patience, she claimed her rights, and commenced 
hostilities This was less a war of ambition than vengeance, as 
you may yourself judge from the oath by which the yoiiog Sparr 
tans engaged never to return to their country till they had subr 
jugated Messenia, and by the ardour with which even our old 
men promoted the enterprise. 

After the first war, the laws of Greece authorized us to make 
slaves of the vanquished ; but we were contented with imposing 
on them a tribute. Their frequent revolts obliged us, after having 
conquered them in a second war, to load them with chains, and^ 
after a third, to banish them from our neighbourhood. Pur con* 
duct appeared so conformable to the laws of nations, that, in th# 
treaties prior to the battle of Leuctra, neither the Greeks nor 
Persians ever proposed to us to restore liberty to Messenia. Tou 
will remember that I am a minister of peace. If niy country is 
forced to take arms, I lament the occasion ; and if sne is guilty of 
injustice, I condemn her conduct. When war commences, I 
shudder at the calamities about to fall on my fellow mortals, and 
I ask why they are cruel ; but it is the secret of the gods, and it; 
behoves U3 to adore and be silent. 

We left Taenarus, after having visited in its environs somQ 
quarries (from which is dug a black stone 9s valuable as marble. 
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We proceed to Oythium, a city surrounded with wallt, and rery 
strong, with an excellent harbour in which the fleets of Lacedae** 
mon ride secure, and find every requisite for their maintenaoce 
and safety. It is distant from the city thirty stadia. 

The history of the Lacedaemonians has rendered the small dis-* 
trict they inhabit so renowned, that we visited the smallest vil- 
lages and the most inconsiderable towns, bpth in the environs of 
the gulph of Laconia, and in the inland country. We were every' 
where shewn temples, statues, columns, and other roonumenta* 
the greater part of rude workmanship, and some of venerable an-* 
tiquity. In the gymnasium of Asopus our attention was engaged 
by human bones of a prodigious size. 

Having returned to the banks of the Eurotas, we ascended it 
through a valley which it waters, and afterwards through ihe 
middle of a plain which extends to the city of Lacedaemon. On 
our right we had the river, and on our left Mount Taygetus, at 
the foot of which Nature has hollowed out in the rock a number 
of spacious cavema (a}. 

At Bry'sea we found a temple of Bacchus, which men are for-t^ 
bidden to enter, women alone being permitted to sacrifice in it, 
tnd to perform certain ceremonies which it is not lawful fortbenfi 
to reveal. We had before seen a city of Laconia where women 
pre excluded from the sacrifices offered to the god Mars. From 
Brysece we were shewn, on the sumoii t of a neighbouring mouQ? 
tain, a place tamed the Taletum, where, among other animals^ 
horsea were lacrificed to the sun. Farther on the inhabitants of 
a small towii boa«ted that they ^ere tb^ first inventora of mills tp 
grind corn. 

Yfe soon after ci^me in Qight of the tpwn of Amyclf^, situated 
on the right bank of the Eurotas, and distant from Lacedaemod 
about twenty stadia. We there saw on a coluipn the statue of 
fin atbletse 5^ho expired the instant after he had received the crow^ 
..bestowed on him as victor at the Olympic games. Around tbi9 
ptatue were several tripods, consecrated by the Lacedaemonians^ 
to difierept divinities, in memory of the victpries they had gained 
pver the Athenians and IVIessenians. 

y/'e were impatient to visit the temple of Apollo, one of the 
most famqua in Greece* Th^ statue of the god, in height abput 
thirty cubits*, is pf rude workmanship, anc) somewhat in the 
taste of the Egyptians. It might be tak^p for a pillar of birass^ 
to whjch bt^d ^e^r^ fastened a be^d with ^ helm^t^ two ba,Qd|| 

(a) GpiU. Laced. Ane. t, i. p. 75« 

f Aliofit 49} Frenc^i (or 4^ J^|^Bb) hfU 
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tfined iritb li bow and lance, and two feet, the extremitiei df 
wbicb only appear. The §tatue is of very bigb antiquity, and^ 
]Q succeeding times* was placed, by an artist named Bathycles, 
OD a base, in form of an altar, on a tbrone supported by the Hours 
and Graces. The same artist has ornamented the faces of the 
base, and every parjb of the tbrone, with bas-reliefs, which, repre-^ 
sent so many different subjects, and contain so great a number of 
figures, that it is impossible to describe them without being dis« 
gustiogly tedious. 

The temple is served by priestesses, the principal of whom 
iakes the title of mother. After her death, her name^ and the 
years during which she exercised her functions, are engraven on 
marble. .We were shewn the tablets which eontam this series 
.of epochas %o precious to chronology, and we read in them the 
name of Laodamia, the daughter of Amyclas, who reigned in 
this country more than a thousand years since. Other inscrip* 
^ions, deposited here to render them more venerable, contain 
treaties between states,(a) several decrees of the Lacedsemonians 
felative to religious ceremonies or military expeditions, and 
tows addressed to thje god by sovereigns or individualsr 

Not far from the teipple of Apollo is another temple, the build« 
fng of which is not mpre than seventeen feet long by ten and a 
half broad, ^ive rude stones, of a black colour, and ive feet 
tbicjk, compose the foiir walls apd the roof, on which are laid two 
other stones retiring Upwards. The edifice stands on three steps^i 
l^ch of a single stone. Above the entrapce are engraven, in very 
ancient characters, these words, Eubot^s king of the ictext* 
CRATES, TO Qi^GA. This princc lived about three centuries be« 
fore the Trojan war. The name of Icteucrates signifies the ancient 
Inhabitants of JLiaconia, and that of Onga, a divinity of PhcBnicia 
or Egypt, the saipe, as is supposed, with the Afinerva of the 
iGrreeks. 

This edifice, which we more than once recollectfsd during our 
travels in Egypt, is prior by many centuries to th^ most ancient 
in Greece. After haripg admired its simplicity and solidity, we 
punk into a kiiid of tboughtfulness, of which we afterwards en^ 
deavoured to investigate the cause. It is only, said Philotas, the 
attention of jBurpripe. We reflect on the number of ages wbicb 
have elapsed sjnce the foundation of this temple, with the same 
(Mtonishiment wi|;h which, when arrived at the foot of a mountain; 
f^p have often measured with our eyes its stupendous height. 



(9) Tbvcyd« lil^. s, cap. ^ ^t $8. 
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The extent of duration produces the same effect as that of space^ 
Yet, replied I, the one leaves in our minds an impression of me-» 
lancholy that we never experience from the other. Is it not in 
reality because we are more intimately connected with duration 
than with greatness? All these ancient ruins are the trophies of 
destroying time, and, in despite of ourselves, enforce our attention 
to the instability of all human things. Here, for example, 
an inscription has presented us the name of a people of whom 
neither you nor I had any knowledge. They have disappeared, 
and this small temple is the only testimony that they have exist** 
ed, the only fragment that has remained of their wreck. 

Smiling meadows and lofty trees embellish the environs of 
Amyclae. The fruits there are estcellent. It is a very agreeable 
place of abode, tolerably populous, and always full of strangers, 
attracted by the splendour of the festivals, or by motives of reli- 
gion* We left it to proceed to Lacedasmon. 

We took up our residence at the house of Damonax, to whoni 
we had been recommended by Xenophon. Philotas found there 
letters which obliged him to depart the next day for Athens. I 
shall not speak of Lacedsemon till I have given a general idea of 
the province of Laconia. 

It is bounded to the east and south by the sea, to the west and 
the north by high mountains, or by hills which descend from 
them, and form between them pleasant vallies. The mountains 
to the west are named Taygetus. From some of their summits, 
which rise above the clouds, the eye may survey the whole of 
Peloponnesus. Their sides, almost every where covered with 
woods, are the asylum of a great number of goats, bears, wild 
boars, and stags. 

Nature, which has here delighted to multiply these species of 
animals, seems also to have produced, purposely to destroy them, 
certain races of dogs, which are every where in great estimation, 
and especially valuable for hunting the wild boar.(a) They are 
swift, spirited, impetuous, and endowed with an exquisite scent. 
The females possess these qualities in the highest degree ; and 
they also have another advantage, for they live, in general, nearly 
twelve years, while the males seldem live longer than ten. To 
produce a breed more'ardent and courageous, they are coupled 
with Molossian dogs : and it is aiBrmed that they sometimes will 
pf themselves couple with foxes, and that from this mixture ia 

(a) XcDopb. dt Vcnat. p. 991* 
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geiierated a race of weak and ugly doga, with thin abort bair, a 
pointed noae, and inferior in qii^iy to the others. 

Among the dogs of Laconia^ the black spotted with white are 
remarkable for their beauty, the fallow for their sagacity, and the 
Castorides and Menelaides for bearing the names of Castor and 
Menelaus, who multiplied their breed. For the chj^e was an- 
ciently the amusement of heroes, after it had cea«ed to be to them 
a labour of necessity. They were at first forced to defend them- 
selves aguinst ferocious animals, which they soon compelled to 
take refuge in wild and uncultivated regions. When they were 
no longer in danger from these, rather than languish in indolence, 
they sought new enemies for the pleasure of combating them : 
the blood of the innocent dove was shed, and the chace became 
their favourite diversion, since it presented to them the image 
of war. 

On the land side Laconia is difficult of access. It can only be 
entered over steep hills, and through defiles easy to defend. At 
Laceddemon the plain widens; and, advancing towards the south, 
we find some fertile districts; though, in certain places, on ac- 
count of the inequality of the ground, cultivation requires great 
labour. Through the plain are scattered a number of eminences, 
raised by the hand of man, and more frequently found in this 
country than in the neighbouring provinces. They were con- 
structed before the birth of the arts, and intended for the tombs 
of the principal chiefs of the nation.* According to all appear- 
ance, like heaps of earth, raised for similar purposes, were after- 
wards succeeded, in Egypt, by the pyramids. Thus is it that in 
every age and country the pride of man has constantly associated 
itself with his insignificance and linnihilation. 

As to the productions of Laconia, we shall observe, that we 
find there a number of plants useful in medicine, as also a light 
kind of corn, which affords little nourishment; that fig-trees 
there must be frequently watered, without fear of injuring the 
quality of the fruit; that figs' ripen sooner there than in other 
countries ; and, lastly, that, on all the coasts of Laconia, as well 
as on those of Cythera, a considerable fishery is carried on, of 
that kind of shelUfish from which is obtained a much esteemed 
purple dye, approt^cbing to a rose colour. 

Laconia is subject to earthquakes. It is asserted that it for- 
merly contained a hundred cities; but this was at a time when 
the most inconsiderable town assumed that title: all we can 

* Sinilar hiUs are found in many countries inhabited by the ancient Gei)«aaii. 
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toy at present is, that it is extremely populous. The Eurotas 
traverses it through its whole extent, and receives the streams, or 
rather the torrents, which descend from the neighbooringf moun« 
tains. During a great part of the year this river cannot be forded ; 
but it every where flows in a narrow channel, and, when at the 
highest, its merit is, that it has more depth than breadth. 

At certain seasons it is covered with swans of a dazzling white- 
ness, and it almost every where abounds with reeds in great re- 
quest, because they are straight, tall, and of different colours* 
Among othet purposes for which they are employed, the Lacedse- 
monians make matsof lhem,aud crown themselves with them at 
certain festivals. I remember, on this occasion, that an Athenian, 
one day declaiming against the folly of men, said to me, A feeble 
reed is all that is necessary to subject, to instruct, aod to sooth 
them. I requested him to explain himself, and he added, Of this 
frail material are made arrows, pens to write with, and instruments 
of music. 

To the right of the Eurotas, at a small distance from the river, 
is the city of Lacedsmon, otherwise named Sparta. It is not 
surrounded with walls; its only defence is the valour of its inha- 
bitants, and some eminences, on which soldiers may be posted in 
case of an attack. The highest of these eminences serves as a ci- 
tadel: its summit is a spacious flat ground, on which are erected 
several sacred edifices. 

Around this hill are ranged five towns, separated from each 
other by intervals of different extent, and each occupied by one 
of the five tribes of Spartans. Such is the city of Lacedaemon, 
the quarters of which are not joined like those of Athens. For- 
merly the cities of Peloponnesus were only composed of villages, 
which were afterwards united by including them within one 
common enclosure*. 

The great square, or forum, in which several streets terminate,, 
is embellished with temples and statues. It likewise contains the 
edifices in which the senate, the ephori, and other bodies of ma- 
gistrates, assemble ; as also a portico which the Lacedemonians 
erected after the battle of Plate, at the expenceof the vanquished 
whose spoils they had shared. The roof is not supported by 
columns, but by gigantic statues, representing Persians habited 
in flowing robes. The other parts of the city likewise present us 
with a great number of monuments in honour of the gods and an* 
cieut heroes. 

* See the pUa of Laced»moD, and the nete at the end of the folame, ^ 
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On the highest' of the eminences stands a temple of* MineWa^, 
"wbici) has'the prmlege of asylum^ as likewise hns the grove which 
surrounds it, and a small house appertaining to it, in which the 
king Paxisanids vi^a^ left to expire with hunger. This was resent- 
ed by the goddess as a profanatioh^ and the oVaCle cothmanded 
the Lacedaemonians to erect to thiit prince two siatiies, which are 
still seen near the altah I'he temple was' built with brass, as 
jbrmerly was that of Delphi. Within are engraven, in bass-relief, 
ttie labours of Hercule^r, the achievements of the Tyndarides, and 
various groups of figures. To the right of this edifice is a statue 
of Jupiter, perhaps the most ancient statue of brass existing. It 
is of the same date with the re-establishment of the Olympic 
games, and is only an assemblage of pieces fitted to each other, 
and fastened together with pins. ' 

The tombs of the two reigning families at Lacedsemon are in 
two different quarters. We every where meet with heroic monu- 
ments, which is the name given toerdifices and grotres consecrated 
to ancient heroes. There sacred rites perpetuate atid honour the 
memory of Hercules, Tyndarus, Castor, Pollux, Meneiads, with 
a number of others more or less known to history, and more or 
less deservincj to be known. The gratitude of nagons, and more 
frequently the answers of oracles, formerly obtained them these 
distinctions; but the most noble motives have united to raise a 
temple to Lycurgus. "^ 

Similar honours were afterwards more rarely bestowed. I have 
seen columns and statues erected for Spartans crowned at the 
Oiympic games, but never for the conquerors of the enemies of 
their country. Statues may be decreed to wrestlers, but the pub* 
lie esteem should be the reWard of soldiers. Among all those who 
during the last century signalized their valour againnt the Persians 
or against the Athenians, four or five only received funeral ho- 
nours in the city, and it is probable that this distinction was not 
granted thetn without diificulty. lu tact, it was not till forty 
years after the death of Leonidas, that his l)ones were conveyed to 
Lacedt£inon, and deposited in a tomb near the theatre; then also 
was it that the names of the three hundred Spartans, who had 
fallen with that immortal man, were, for the first time, inscribed 
on a column. 

The greater part of the monuments I have mentioned, inspire 
the more reverence, as they display no ostentation, and are almost 
all of a rude workmanship. In other cities I have frequently de« 
tected my admiration wholly directed to the artist, but at Lace- 
daemon it was entirely engrossed by the hero. An unshapen 
Vojr.. IV. No. 74. F 
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•tone sufficed to recal him to my memory; but that remembrciyctf 
was ever accompaoied with a splendid image of bis virtues or his 
victories. 

The houses at Lacediemon are small» and without ornament. 
Halls and porticos have been erected, to which the citizens resort 
to converse together or transact business* On the south side of 
the city is the hippodromus, or course for foot and horse races ; 
and, at a little distance from that^ the platanistas, or place of elL* 
ercise for youth, shaded by beautiful plane trees, and enclosed by 
the Eurotas on one side, a small river which falls into it on the 
other, and a canal by which they communicate on the third. It 
is entered by two bridges, on one of which is the statue of Her- 
cules, or all subduing force) and on the other that of Lycurgua, 
or all regulating law. 

From this slight sketch we may judge of the surprise which 
must be felt by an admirer of the arts, who, invited to Lacedse- 
nion by the fame its inhabitants have acquired, should only 
find, instead of a magilificent city, some poor villages; instead of 
sumptuous houses, obscure cottages; and instead of impetuous 
and turbulent warriors, men of a peaceable disposition, and com* 
inonly wrapt in a coarse cloak. But how would bis surfSrise 
increase, when Sparta, better known, should oiTer to his admira-* 
tion one of the greatest of men^ and one of the most noble of tb«^ 
works of man ; Lycurgus and bis institutions ! 



CHAPTER XLII. 
Of the Inhabitants ofLaconia. 

The descendants of Hercules, supported by a body of Dorians, 
having possessed themselves of Laconia, resided there unclistin* 
guished from the ancient inhabitants of the country. A short 
time after, they imposed on them a tribute, and deprived them of 
a part of their rights. The cities which submitted to their will 
preserved their liberty: that of Helos resisted, but, being sooq 
overcome, its inhabitants were reduced to a condition little 
differinp^ from slavery. 

Dissensions afterwards took place among the Spartans, and 
the roost powerful drove out the weaker party into the country 
or the neighbouring towns. A distinction is still made between 
(be Lacedsemonians of the capital and those of the province, and 
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%etweeii both these and that prodigious numfaer of slaves who are 
dispersed through the country. 

The former, who are often oalled Spartans, fo/'m tHat body of 
warviors on whom depends tM fate of I^acooia. Their number, it 
is 'said, anciently amoun;ted to teii thousand. In the time of 
Xerxes it was eight thousand. The late wars have bo reduced 
.them that w-e now find very few ancient families at Sparta. I have 
aometimes seen not lets than four thousand persons in the forum, 
among whom I could scarcely discover forty Spartans, .even in* 
^^luding the two kings, the epbbri, and the senatorp. 

The greater part of the iiew faipilies are descended from Helots^ 
who have been first rewarded with their liberty, and afterwards 
^itb the title of citizen^. They Are t^ot called Spartans, but have 
various names, according to the difference of the privileges they 
have obtained, all of which intimate their foraier condition. 

Three great men, Callicratidas, Gylippus, and Lysander, bori^ 
ID this class, were educated with the children of Spartans^ as are 
all the sons of the freed Helots ; but it was not till they had sigr 
nalised themselves by great services that they were ajdmitted t9 
iril the rights of citizens. . ' 

The title and privileges of a citizen were formerly rarely grante^^ 
. except tp those who were born of parents both Spartans. They 
ja4'e ao iodispensible qualification for the offices of magistracy, 
and the comnaand of the army. But a part of these privileges 
tea^ be lost by a flagitious action. Tbe government is in genera^ 
watchful oyer the preservation of those who are invested with 
them, and particularly careful of the lives of the Spartans by 
birth. Lacedasmon has been known, in order to recover some of 
them who were blocked up in an island by the Athenian fleet, tq 
sue to Athens for a disgraceful peace, and sacrifice her navy to 
her rival. But a small number of them are ever exposed to the 
lianger^ of war. In these latter times* the kings Agesilaus and 
Agesipolis frequently had not more thaq thirty of that class of 
jpi'tizens with them in their expeditions. 

Notwithstanding the loss of their ancient privileges, the citief 
of Laconia form a confederation, tbe object of which is to unite 
their forces in war, and to maintain their rights in time of peace. 
When the intej*est^ of the whole state are to be discussed, they 
send their deputies to the genera) assembly, which is always held 
at Sparta. There are settled the contributions which each city 
shall pay, and the number of troops it shall furnish. 

The inhabitants of these cities do not receive the same educa. 
tion as those of the capital. Their manner? are more ri^de, and 
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their CQuragp less conspicupus. Heoce it ^ tjiat ib^ giiyofSfK^xU 
has obtaioed the same ascendance over the other citie# of L^ODi«» 
?8 the city of Elis over tho^se of the di^rict of Elis, and that of 
J'hebe^ oyer those of Bcpolia. This sjuperiortty exciter tjbpir 
jealousy ;!nd hatred. In que of the expeditions of £p9|ninondas9 
several of them joined their forces to .those of the Thebans. 

T^ere are more domest;ic slaves at Lsceda^q)on than in any 
other city of Greece. They serve their masters at table^ dres^ 
them and undress them, execute their orders, and preserve dean^r 
liness in the house. Iq the arpfiy a ^reat ugn^bef 9i:e empioyedl 
to carry the baggage. A^ the Laced^jppnwn wopi^n iDU3t pot 
labour, they employ female peryants to spin wopj. 

The Helots hajre received their name from the city pf Helot, 
They must not be confounded, as they have bpep by some a|itbpa» 
with the slaves, properly so called. Tbey rather occupy a iniddlfi 
ftgfe betwpen slaves and free pitjzens. 

A particular kind of dres^, a cap made of skin, peverte treatm^nt^ 
and sentences of death frequently pronounced ngainst th^p pq 
the slightest suspicions, incessantly remind tbein of their c^Qt 
dition; but their servile situation is recompen^i^d by real advaii^ 
t^ges. Lfijce the vassal^ of Thessaly, they farm the lands of the 
Spartans; ^nd that they n^ay b|e ^ttach^d^o th^ service of i\i^i^ 
masters by the allurement of g?iin, tbey iE(re pnly required tp ppy 
^ rent vyhich has long |}een fixed, ^nci is py po means eqMa) t;Q 
|he produce; and ^bis rent it would be 9pnsid^re.d f^s difgr^C^t^l 
jn any proprietor of land to attempt to ii^crease, 

Sop[)^ of them employ themselves in the mech^nic^j aftsjf^tl) 
80 much success, that (he keys, t^qd^, t^biesi wi cbair^, that ^re 
^ade at Lacedeemon, are every where in the greatest request^ 
The Helots likewise serv^ a^ sailor^ Qi) board \hp Qe^t ; find iq| 
the army every oplites, or heavy ^rmed 8|0ldi«r« is ^ccot^p^nied 
by one or more of them. At ^he battle pf f'.^alise^ ^very ^pari^fi 
bad sevep of them to attend him. 

Zn times of imminent danger they bav^ b,^en e^cpuraged tfi 
(fxert themselves by the hope of liberty, which ^miperous bp^lie^ 
pf them have sometimes obtained, fpr their serv\c^g. Thi^ b^^efit 
ihey can only receive fcoqi t,he.stat^, bec^us^ th,ey belong m^etq 
that than the citizens whose la^9 th^y c^ltiyat?; an4 ^^^^ i« 
it that tiie letter can nei.ther give th^m their freedom, opr c^j^ 
them into foreign countries, Their enfcancbis^m^eQt is pe.r{9rn()^ 
ed by a public ceremony, in wb.ich they are led from pne ^ippM 
to another, crowned wit,b ijpwe.r^i aiyid §xp^9j?d ^p t.i^9 Bi|;bt of 
0e people. * . • 
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, Tliej itre arterwtards permkted to dress ia wbai maoner they 
plesfe.^Qd by new »erfrices may be raised to the rankof citigenSk 
Froi9 the time they were first subjected, these vassals^ impa- 
.^bi^eat of their servitude, bad oft^i endeavoured to break their 
yoke ; but when tbe Messeniaos. after having beep c<xnquered by 
the Lacedaemonians, were reduced to theaanoe disgraceful con- 
ditioo, revoiis beca#ne more frequent Excepting a small aucn- 
ber wfao reiu?Mi»ed faithful, tbe rest, placed as it were in ambtt9« 
jcade, is jbb^ oiidist of the state, took advantage of its inisforiuties 
to 9t\^e on an inoportaut post, or to go over to the enemy. The 
gQyefnmeai endeavoured to retain ^bem iu their du<ty by rewards, 
biit more often by the most cruel severities. It is even said tbat^ 
911 a certain o^casion» two thousand of them, who had given 
proofs of too much c<>ii^fage, suddenly disappeared, ind that it 
9^9 never kfw>wn in what maqner they perished. Other instancpa 
fof barbarity, no less execrable,* are recorded, and have given 
pcoai»ion to the proverb, that ** at jt^parta, the free map is the 
fi^al of all men, and the ilave tbe greatest of slaves.'* I have 
never hepo a witness to these severities; I have only seen that 
tbe Spartans and tbe Helots, full of mutMal distrust, observe eqch 
other with fear ; and that the former, to make thensselves obey- 
ed« have recourse to severities which circumstances seem to ren- 
der necessary. For tbe Helots are extremely difficult to govern ; 
their number, their courage, and especially their riches, render 
them dftriog and insolent ; and hence it is ths^t intelligent authors 
are divided with respect to this 8peci,ea of alaveryi )^bich somie 
condemn, and others appK>ve. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Gpnetqi^ ideas on ih$ kgislatiou qf Lycurgtf^. 

I bad been some days at Sparta, where my appearance excited 
DO furprl^e, the law which formerly rendered .it difficult (cur 
strangers to entei the country being no longer enforced with the 
^ame rigour. I was introduced to tbe two princes then on tbe 
throne ; these were Cleomenes, grandson of the king Cleombrotuf 
who was killed at the battle of Leuctra, and Arcbidamus, the 
aon of Agesija,us. Soth were men of understanding : the former 
la?ed p^ace ; the latter breathed only war, and enjoyed great 

f See not€ at the tod of tlw yolome. 
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credit and influence. I likewise knew that Antaleidas, who, 
about thirty years before, had negotiated a treaty between Greece 
and Persia. But of all the Spartans, Damonax, at whose bouse 
I lodged, appeared to me the most cominunicatiTe and intelligent. 
He had tra? elled, in foreign countries, but was not the less nc^ 
quainted with his own. 

One day, when I overwhelmed him with questions, he said to 
me. To judge of our laws by our present manners, would be to 
judge of \he beauty of ah edifice by a heap of ruins. Let us then, 
replied I, place ourselves at that point of time when they flourish'r 
ed in their ful^ vigour: do you think we shall thus be able to dis« 
cover their true connection and spirit? do you imagine it can be 
easy to justify the ej^traordinary and whimsical regulations they 
contain? Reverence, replied be» the work of a genius whose 
views, ever new and profound, only appear extravagant because 
those of other legislators are too timid and hounded. They were 
contented to adapt their laws to the character of their people t 
Lycurgus, by his, gave a new character to the nation for which 
he framed them. They have departed from nature, while they 
believed themselves to approach her ; but he became more closely 
united to her the more he appeared to wander from her. 

A sound body and a free mind are all that nature requires to 
render man happy in solitude. These, therefore, are the advan- 
tages which, according to Lycurgus, ought to be made the 
foundation of our happiness. You already conceive why he has 
forbidden us to marry our daughters at a premature age; why 
they are not brought up beneath the shade^ of their rustic roofc, 
but exposed to the burning rays of the sun, in the dust of the 
gymnasium, and habituated to the exercises of wrestling, run^ 
ning, and throwing the javelin and discus. As they were to give 
healthy and vigorous citizens to the state, it was necessary that 
they should acquire a sound and strong constitution^ that they 
might transmit the same to their children. 

Tou also conceive why our children, at their birth, undergo 
a solemn examinatic^n, and are cpndemned to perish if they aire 
found of a bad conformation of body.(a) Of what use, ipdeed^ 
would they be to the state, or what comfort could they derive 
from life, if they only dragged on a painful and wearisome exist- 
ence? 

From our roost early infancy, an uninterrupted succession of 
labours and qoipbats bestows on our bodies agility, s^pplenesa^ 

{») Pluf , in fjjtw%. p. 4Sj. 
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•nd fttrength ; and a strict regimen prevents or dispels the mala* 
dies to which we are liable. Ail artificial wants are here un- 
known, and the laws have been careful to provide for all real 
ones* Those objects of terror, hunger, thirst, pain, and d^atb, 
•re viewed by us with an indifference which philosophy seeks to 
imitate in vain. The most rigid sects have never been able to 
manifest that contempt for pain with which it is treated even by 
children at Sparta. 

. But these men to whom Lycurgus has wished to restore the 
blessings of nature, cannot, perhaps, be expected long to enjoy 
them; they will approach and associate with .each other; pasr 
sions will take birth, and the edifice of their happiness be over- 
thrown in an instant. Here is it that we behold the triumph of 
genius. Lycurgus knew that a violent passion subjugates all the 
others. He therefore will give us'the love of our country, in all 
its energy, its plenitude, its transports, nay even its delirium* 
This love shall be so ardent and so imperious that in it shall con- 
centre all the interests and all the emotions of pur hearts. Then 
shall there remain in the slate but one will, and by consequence 
one spirit; for, in fact, wherever there is but one sentiment, 
there is but one idea. 

Throughout the rest of 6reece,(a) the children of the fr^e man 
are confided to the care of the man who is not, or deserves not, 
to be free. But slaves and mercenaries may not aspire to educate 
Spartans. Our country herself takes upon her this important 
charge. She leaves us, during the first years of our infancy, in 
the bands of our parents; but no sooner does reason dawn, than 
•he loudly asserts the rights she has over us. Until that moment 
ber sacred name had never been pronounced in our presence with- 
out the strongest demonstrations of love and respect ; and now 
her eyes seek us and follow -us every where. From her hand we 
^receive our nourishment and clothing; and by her injunction is 
it that the magistrates, the aged men, and all the citizens, are 
present at our sports, discover inquietude at our faults, endeavour 
to develope some germ of virtue in our words or actions, and in 
fine, teach us, by their tender solicitude, that the state possesses 
nothing it holds so precious as ourselves; and that, now thechil- 
.dren of our country, we are one day to become her consolation 
and herf^lory. 

How is it possible that attentions which descend on us from 
juch an elevation, should not make on our souls profound and 

(•} Xcnpph. 4« Rep* Laced, p. 676. Plot^ in Lyciirg. p« 50. 
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durable impressions ? Hove is it possible irot to adore a coiistitu-r 
tibti whicb, promoting our ititerests both by sovereign goodness 
ftnd supreme power, so early gives us such an exalted idea of 
ourselves? 

From this lively interest which our country takes in us, and 
from this tender affection wbcb we begin to conceive for her, na- 
turally results, on her side, an extreme severity, and on ours an 
implicit submission. Lycurgus, nevertheless, not contented to 
confine himself to the natural order of things, hns made an obli« 
gation of our sentiments. No where are the laws* so imperious 
or so well observed^ or the magistrates less indulgent or more 
respected. This happy harmony, absolutely necessary to retairl 
in subjection men educated in the contempt of death, is the fruit 
of that education which is no other than the apprenticeship of 
obedience, and, if I may venture the expression, the tactics of all 
the virtues. During that we learn, that without order there can 
be neither courage, honour, or liberty ; and that order cannot be 
maintained, unless- we are masters of our will. Hence so many 
lessons, examples, painful sacrifices^ and minute^ observances, that 
nil concur to procure us this empire over ourselves, which is no 
less difficult to preserve than to obtain. 

One of the principal magistrates keeps us continually assembled 
tinder his eye. Should he be obliged, to absent bim«ielf for a 
moment, any citizen may supply his plare, and put binnself vA 
our head.{a) Soessentiai is it forcibly to impress oUr imagiriation 
iiVith a reverence for authority. 

Our duties increase with our years, and the nature of the 
instructions we receive' is proportioned to the progress of our 
reason; while the rising passions are either repressed by the 
multiplicity of exer<:tse8, or ably directed towards objects usefol 
to the state. 

At the time when these passions begin to display their violence, 
we never appear in public but in silence, with modesty in our 
countenances, our eyes cast down, and our hands^conceafed in our 
mantles; in the attitude, in fine,and witb the gravity of Egyptian 
priests, and as if newly initiated in, and set apart for the 
ministry of virtue. 

The love of their country must introduce a spirit of union 
among the citizens, and the desire of pleasing and benefiting that 
country the spirit of emulation. Here this union will not be 
disturbed by those storms which are elsewhere its destruction. 

(»> Xenofih. de Rq>. Laced, p. 67^i 
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Lycurgus has secured usfrom almost all the aourcea of jealousy, 
because he has rendered almost every thiog common and equal 
among the Spartans. 

We are every day assembled at public repasts^ at which decency 
and frugality preside. By this regulation both want and excess, 
and the vices which are the consequence of these, are banished 
from the houses of individuals. 

I am permitted, when circumstances require, to make use of 
the slaves, carriages, horses, or whatever else appertains to another 
citizen; and this species of community of goods is so general, 
that it, in some measure, extends to our wives and children. 
Hence, if unfruitful bonds unite an old man to a young woman% 
the obligation prescribed to the former to chuse a young man 
distinguished for the beauties of his person and the qualities of 
bis mind, to introduce him to his bed, and adopt the fruits of 
this new union. Hence also, if an unmarried man wishes to have 
an offspring in whom he may survive, the permission granted him 
to borrow the wife of his friend, and to have by her children, 
which the husband brings up with his own, though they never 
share in the inheritance. On the other side, if my son should 
dare to complain of having been insulted by any person, I should 
conclude him culpable, and should chastise him a second time, 
tior having rebelled against that paternal authority which is 
divided among all the citizen^. 

In depriving us of that property which produces so many divi<* 
sions among men, Lycurgus was but the more attentive to favour 
emulation, which was become necessary to prevent the disgust 
which must ensue fiom too perfect an union, to fill up that void 
which the exemption from domestic cares had left in the mind, 
to animate us during war and during peace, at every moment, and 
in every period of life. 

This desire of preference and superiority, which so early mani- 
fests itself in youth« is considered as the genu of a useful rivalry. 
Three officers, named by the magistrates, select three hundred 
young men distinguished by their merit, form of them a separate 
class, and declare the motive of their choice to the public. From 
that instant ^hose who have been excluded league against a pror 
motion which seems to redound to their dishonour. Two bodies 
are then formed in the state, all the members of which, con- 
tinually employed in watching each other, give information to the 
inagi«»trate of every fault of the adversaries, publicly engage in 
competitions of generous and virtuous actions, and surpass them- 
selves, the one to attain to the distinguished rank to which their 

Yql. IV. No. 74. G 
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rivaU have been raised, and the other to preser? e the honours that 
have been conferred lipon Ihem. It is from a similar motive that 
they are permitted to attack each other, and try their strength/ 
almost whenever they meet. But these contests never have fatal 
qonsequences; for, as soon as any signs of rage appear in them, 
the meanest citizen may suspend them with a word ; and if, 
by chance, his voice is not listened to, he may carry the partiea 
before a tribunal, which, in this instance, will punish anger as a 
disobedience to the laws. 

The institutes of Lycurgus^ prepare us for a kind of indifference 
fbr those goods, the acquisition of which cost us more anxiety than 
the possession can procure us pleasure. Our money is only of cop*- 
per, the size and weight of which would betray the avaricious 
ijnan who should endeavour to conceal it from his slaves. We 
consider gold and silver as the poisons most to be dreaded in a state. 
If an individual should secrete them in his house, he could neither 
escape the continual researches of the public officers, nor the 
lererity of the laws. We are neither acquainted with arts, com- 
tjd^rce, nor any of the other means employed to multiply the wants 
and unhappiness of a people. What use, in fact, could we make 
of ricl>esP Other legislators have endeavoured to encrease their 
circulation, and philosophers to prevent their abuse. Lycurgua 
has rendered them useless to us. We have cottages, clothing, and 
bread; we have iron, and hands for the service of our country 
and our friends ; and we have free and vigorous minds, incapable 
alike of supporting the tyranny of men, or that of our passions. 
These are our treasures. 

We consider the excessive love of glory as a weakness, and the 
i|iordinate desire of fatiie as a crime. We have no historian, no 
orator, no panegyrist, nor any of those monuments which only 
attest the vanity of a people. The nations we have conquered 
will transmit our victories to posterity. We teach our children 
to be as brave and virtuous as their fathers! The example of 
Leonidas, incessantly present to their memory, will incite them 
to emulatiojQ by day and night. You have only to abk them, and 
they wilt repeat to you, by rote, the names of the three hundred 
Spartans who died with that hero at Thermopyl8e(a). 

We never can call by the name of grandeur that independence 
of the laws which in other countries the principal citizens affect. 
Licentiousness, certain of impunity, appears to us a meanness, 
wbtchatonce reliders contemptible bojtb the individual who isguilty 

im) Herodot. lib. 7, cip. SS4. 
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oj[ it, «oii the state by which it is tolerate. We belie?ed that we 
are the equata of all other men, of whatever country or rank they 
may be» not excepting the great king of Persia himself. Yet the 
moment that our laws speak» all our haughtiness bows itself down, 
and the most powerful of our citizens hastens to obey thevoicie of 
the magistrate with as much submission as the meanest. We fear 
our laws alone, because Lycurgus having procured th^m to be 
approved by the oracle of Delphi, we have received them as the 
commands of the gods themselves ; anfl because that wise law- 
giver, having adapted them to our real wants, they are the true 
foundation of our happiness. 

From this first sketch you will easily perceive that Lycurgus 
<>ttgbt not to be considered as a simple legislator, but as a pro- 
found philosopher, and an enlightened reformer; that his legis* 
lation is at once a system of morals and politics; that his laws 
have a never-ceasing influence on our manners and sentiments; 
and that while other legislators have confined themselves to the 
prevention of evil, he has constrained us to effect positive good,* 
and to be virtuous. 

He was the first who had a just knowledge of the strength and 
weakness of mao, which he has so employed and adapted to \he 
duties and wants of the citizen, that, among us, the interests of 
iadividuals are always inseparable from those of the republic. 
Be not then surprised that one of the most inconsiderable statea 
of Greece is become the most powerful. If ere every thing is em- 
ployed Bi:> as to produce its eifect. There is not the smallest der 
gree of power which is not directed towards the general good, 
nor a single aot of virtue which is lost to bur country ;. 

The system of Lycurgus could not but produce just and paci- 
fic men : it. is nevertheless a melancholy reflection, that unless 
they could be transported to some distant and inacpessible islaiid, 
they must at length be etislaved by the vices or the arms of the 
Deigbbouriog nations. The legislator endeavoured to prevent 
both these evils. He did not permit foreigners to enter Lacooia 
except on certain days^ nor the inhabitants to go out of it but for 
yery important reasons; The situation of the country was fa- 
▼oorable to the enforcing of this law. Surrounded by seas and 
mountains, we have only some defiles to guard, to stop corrup- 
tion on our frontiers. The prohibition of commerce and naviga- 
tion was the consequence of this regulation, and from this prohi- 
bition resulted the inestimable advantage of having but a very 
few laivs» since it fans been renuirked that only one half the num- 
ber is necessary to a city not engaged in commerce. 
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It was still more difficult lo conquer than to corrupt us. Frbni^ 
the rising oFthe sun to his going down, from our earliest years to 
the close of life, we are continually under arms, continually pre- 
pared for the enen»y, even observing n more exact discipline than' 
if we were within sight of an invading army. On whichever side 
you turn your eyes you will less imagine yourself in a city than 
in a camp; you will see nothing but marches, evolutions, attacks,' 
and battles; you will only hear the shouts of victory or the recital' 
of great actions. These formidable preparations ate not only the' 
recreations of our leisure but our security, by spreading far av^d 
wide the terror and respeqt which constantly accompany the 
name of Lacedaemonian. 

Many of our laws are sOited to inspire and encourage this mili- 
tary spirit. While young, we every nporning take the exercise of 
the chace ; and afterwards, as often as the duties we have toful- 
fil leave us intervals of leisure. Lycurgus has recommer^ed to 
us this exercise as the image of danger and of victory. 

While our youth are engaged with ardour in this sport, it is 
permitted theni tq ran^e the country, and carry off whatever they 
may find which suits their convenience. They are permitted the 
s^me in the city, and are esteemed to have committed no crime, 
but to be deserving of praise, if they are not detected ; but are! 
blamed and punished if discovered. This law, whiqh appeafs to 
be borrowed from the Egytians, has brought much censure on 
Lycurgus. It seems, in fact, as if its natural consequence must 
be to inspire our youth with an inclination to disoider and fpb- 
bery ; but in reality only produces in them more address and-ac-^ 
tivity, in the other citizens more vigilance, and in all a greater 
aptitude to foresee the designs of an enemy, to prepare snares for 
him, or to avoid those which he may prepare. 

Before we conclude, let us recur to the principles from whicli 
we set out. A healthy and vigorous body, and a mind free from 
anxiety and wants, constitute the natural happiness of man in so- 
litude; and the union and emulation of citizens, that which ought 
to be his object in society. IP the laws of LyCurgus have fulfilled 
the views of nature and society, we enjoy the best of constitutions. 
But you will e:f amine it in detail, and be able to judge, whether, 
iu fijct, it ought to inspire os with pride. 

I then asked Damonax how such a constitution could subsist; 
foresaid I, since it is equally founded on the laws and on raannert» 
the same punishments ought to be inflicted for offences against the 
one, as for primes against the pthcr ; aqd vyould you conldeinn i^ 
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4ea£b» like crimioals, those citizens who bate forfeited their 
bofiour? 

We condemn them, replied be, to a severer punishment; we 
suffer them to live, and render them miserable. In corrupted 
states, the man who dishonours himself is every where blamed, 
and every where received : with us ignominy follows and torments 
him wherever he gpes. We punish him both in himself dnd 
what is most dear to him. His wife, condemned to waste her 
days in tears, is not allowed to appear in public^ and if he him- 
self ventures abroad, he must, by the negligence of his dress, con- 
fess his shame, and keep at a respectful distance from every citizen 
he meets. At our games, he is banished to a place where he is 
exposed to the view and contempt of the public. A thousand 
deaths are not to be compared to this punishment. 

Another difficulty, said I, likewise presents itself. I cannot 
but fear lest Lycurgus, by thus weakening your passions, and de- 
priving yoii of all those objects of interest and ambition which 
set in motion other nations, should have left in your minds avast 
vacuity. What in fact can remain in them? The enthusiasm of 
valour, replied he ; the love of our country, carried even to fana- 
ticism; the sense of our liberty; the delicious pride which our 
virtues inspire ; and the esteem of a people of citizens sovereignly 
estimable. Can you imagine, that, under the influence of emo- 
tions so lively, our minds can sink into inactivity and tofpor? 

I know not, replied I, whether a whole people are capable of 
sentiments so sublime, or whether they can be sustained at sach 
an elevation. He answered. When it is wished to form the char- 
acter of a nation, the beginning should be made by the principal 
citizens. When these are once put in motion, and their efforts 
directed toward great objects, they draw after them thv great body 
of the people, who are rather led by examples than principles. A 
soldier Who behaves cowardly when he follows a timid general, 
will perform prodigies when commanded by a hero. 

But, added I, by banishing luxury and the arts, have you not 
deprived yourselves of the enjoyments they procure? We shall 
always find it difficult to persuade ourselves that the best means 
to arrive at happiness is to proscribe pleasures. In fine, to judge 
of the merit of your laws, we ought to know whether, with all 
your virtues, you are equally happy with the other Greeks. We 
Delieve ourselves to be much more so, replied he, and that per^ 
fuasion is sufficient to render us so in reality. 
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D^monaxy tk be cbncimi^rf , requested me not to (or^iiSi, tllat^ 
according to our agreement, our conversation bad only tuTRed fitt 
jtim spirit of the \Rvn of Lyeur|[us» aM on the mtoners of ihe in^ 
eiebt Spartati^. ~ 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
The Life of Lycuvgus. 

I have said, in the introduction to tbis^ work, tbat tbe descend'^ 
ants of Hercules, formerly expelled from Peloponnesus, returned 
tbitber eigbty years after tbe taking of Troy, Temenus, Cres« 
phontes, and Aristodemus, the three sons of Aristomacbus^ 
brought with them an army, of Dorians, and made themselves 
imasters of this part of Greece. In the division of the country^ 
At^olis fell to Temenus, and Messenia to Cresphontes, The 
third brother dying in the mean time, Eurystbenes and Procles 
his sons possessed themselves of Laconia. From these tWQ 
princes sprang the two families, which, since about nine centu- 
ries, have reigned in conjunction at Lacedaemon. 

This rising state was often shaken by intestine factions or daring 
enterprises. It was threatened with speedy destruction when oi|e 
ofitskiigs, named Polydectes, died without issue. Lycurgiia 
his brother succeeded him^ It was not then known tbat the queen 
was pregnant. As soon as Lycurgus was informed that she waa 
80, be declared tbat if she gave an heir to the throne, he would 
be the first to acknowledge bis right, and^ as a proof of bis sin^ 
cerity, only administered the government of the kingdom in qua* 
litjT of guardian to the young prince« 

Tbe queen, however, caused it to be signified to him« that if 
he would consent to marry her, she would not hesitate t^o destroy 
her child. To prevent the execution of so horri<l a project, Ly- 
curgus amused her with vain hopes. She brought forth a son i 
Lycurgus took him. in his arms, and shewing him to the magis*} 
trates of Sparta, ** See,*' said be, '* the king who is born to youw'^ 

The joy which he testified at an event that deprived him of 
tbe crown, added to tbe wisdom with which be bad administer^ 
the affairs of the state, procured him the respect and loye.of the 
greater part of tbe citizens ; but these virtues were a subject of 
alarm to some leading men. They were seconded by the queei^ 
who, to revenge tbe supposed injury she had suffered, excited 
against him bta relations and friends. They alleged tbat it was 
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d«Bg«r0ttt (a wafide the life of the yoimg prioce to the c^jre of a 
IBM wiMMe principal interest it wae to shorten his days. Th^ 
murmttrs, though feeble at first, at length gathered so wuch 
stfengtb that, to silence them, he was obliged to leave bis country* 

In Crete, the laws of the sage Minos long engaged his atiea** 
tion. He admired the bannony which they maintained in the 
slate, and among individuals. Among the intelligent persons 
who assisted him with their knowledge and abilities, he had 
farmed an intimate connection with a poet of the name of TbaLes, 
whom be judged wortby^to promote the great designs he revolved 
in his mind.(a) Thales^ by bis advice, went and resided at Lace-r 
daemon, where he recited pueans ^bicb invited and prepared xhm 
minds of men to obedience and concord. ^ 

The better to judge of the effects which are. produced by dif* 
ferent governnenta Und manners, Lycurgus visited the coasts of 
Asia. He there only saw laws and minds without vigour. The 
Cretans, under a simple and atrict government, were happy: tbe 
lonians, who pretended to be so, were tbe slaves of pleasuxe.and 
licentiousness. An inestimable discovery recompensed him hs 
tbe disgusiing scene he had before bis eyes. The poems of Ho-» 
raer fell into his hands; and in them he saw, with surprise, tbe 
ttoblest maxims of morals and politics embellished by tbe charms- 
of fiction. With this wf^rk be therefore resolved to enrieb 
Greece. 

While be oontinued to travd through distant Isncjs, every 
where studying the genius and the work of legislators, andga«.. 
thering the seeds of happiness which were scattered thtough dif» 
ferent countries, Laceda&mon* wearied of her drvisions, sent to 
him, more than once, deputies who pressed him to return to the 
succour of the state. He alone was able to guide the reins of 
government, which hsd been, by turns, in the hands of the kings 
and in those of the multitude. He long refused, but at length 
yielded to the united and ardent solicitations of all the citizens of 
Lacedaemon. - ^ 

. On his return to Sparta, he soon perceived that the^ reformation 
necessary was not to repair the edifice of the laws, but to pull it 
down and erect another entirely new. He foresaw all the obsta- 
cles to this design, but was not intimidated. He had in his fa* 
your the respect paid to his birth and virtues, his genius, his 
knowledge, that majestic courage which impels the minds of iiten^ ^ 
and that conciliatory spirit which attracts them: he bad, invfina, 

(«) Strsb. lib, vo, p. 4ft9« 
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the approbation of heaven, which, after the example of other 
legislators, he had always been careful to secure. On conauUiag 
the oracle at Delphi, he had received fur answer, " The gods ac« 
cept thy worship, and under their auspices thou shalt frame the 
. most excellent of political constitutions." Lycurgus afterwards 
never neglected to maintain a correspondence with the Pytbia^ 
who successively impressed on hia laws the seal of divine au- 
thority.(a) 

. Before he began his operations, he submitted his plan to the 
examination of his friends and the most distinguished citizens. 
From these he chose thirty, who were to attend him completely 
armed in the general assembly. This guard was not, however, 
always sufficient to prevent tumults. In a commotion which 
happened in consequence of a new law, the rich citizens rose upon 
him with so much fury, that he determined to take refuge in a 
neighbouring temple; but as he retired he received a violent blow, 
which, it itf said, deprived him of an eye. He contented himself 
with shewing to those who pursued him his face covered with 
blood. At this sight, the greater part of them, ashamed of what 
they had done, accompanied him home, with every mark of 
respect and grief, expressing the utmost detestation of the action, 
and delivering the person who had committed it into his hands, 
to dispose of him as he should please. This was a violent and 
impetuous youth. Lycurgus, without loading him with re- 
proaches, or uttering the least complaint, took him to his house, 
and, having caused his friends and domestics to retire, directed 
biro to serve him, and dress his wound. The young man silently 
obeyed, and, witnessing every moment new proofs of the good** 
iiess, patience, and great qualities of Lycurgus, changed his hatred 
into love, and corrected the violence of his own character after so 
Boble a model. 

The new constitution was at length approved by all orders of 
the state. All the parts of it were so well combined, that, on 
the first trials, it was judged that nothing was wanting. Yet, 
notwithstanding its excellence, it was not assured of duration. 
Lycurgus, therefore, when the people were assembled, thus ad« 
dressed them : '* It still remains for me to lay before you the 
most important article of my legislation, but I wish first to con- 
sult the oracle of Delphi. Promise me that, until my return, 
you will make no alteration in the laws already established.*' 
They promised him. " Swear it/' said he. The kings, senators, 

(ft) F^lfcn, 9tratftg« Ub. l, ci^. 1$. 
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and All the cititeat, called the gods to be witnesses to their words. 
This solefBfl engagement could not but be irrevocable, for it was 
bis resolution never more to return to his country. 

He immediately repaired to Delphi, and enquired whether the 
new laws were sufficient to ensure the happiness of the Spartans. 
The Pythia having answered that Sparta would be the most 
flourishing of cities so long as she should continue to observe 
tbem« Lycurgus sent that oracle to Lacedaemon, and condemned 
himself to voluntary banishment.(a) He died far from the coun- 
try of whose happiness he had been the cause. 

It has been said that Lacedaemon has not rendered sufficient 
honours to his memory; no doubt because it is impossible she 
should ever render too many. She has dedicated to him a tem- 
pie, in which a sacrifice is offered every year. His relations and 
friends formed a society, which has been perpetuated to our days, 
and which meets from time to time, to renew the meqdory of bis 
virtues. One day, when this assembly was held in the temple, 
Euclidas addressed the following discourse to the .tutelary ge- 
oius of the place : 

'* We celebrate thee without knowing by what name to call 
thee. Tiie Pythia doubted if thou wert not rather a god than a 
mortal; in this uncertainty she named thee the friend of the gods, 
because thou wert the friend of men. 

Thy great soul would feel a just indignation, should we attri- 
bute to thee as a merit that thou didst not procure to thyself the 
crown by a crime; and little would it be flattered should we add, 
that thou hadst exposed thy life and renounced repose to do good. 
Those sacrifices that cost an effort are alone to be praised. 
. The greater part of legislators have gone astray by following 
the beaten track. Thou sawest that to procure happiness to a 
nation 1t must be conducted through a new and unusual path. 
We praise thee for having better known the human heart in the 
time of ignorance, than it has been understood by philosophers 
in this enlightened age. 

. We thank thee for having provided a check to the authority of 
the kings,vto the insolence of the people, to the pretensions of the 
rich, to our passions, and even to our virtues. 

We thank thee for having placed above us a sovereign power 
which sees every thing, can effect every thing, and which nothing 
can corrupt. Thou hast placed the laws upon the throne, and 
our magistrates at their feet; while in other states a mortal is oa 

(a) Plif. in Lycurg, t. i. p, S7« 

Vol. IV. No. 74. H 
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the throne, i^nd the lawn under bis feet The laws are like »' 
palm tree which nourishes equally with its fruit all who repose 
beneath its shade; while the despot is like a tree planted on a 
mountain, and surrounded only by vultures and serpents. 

We thank thee that thou hast left us only a small number of 
rational and just ideas, and that thou hast prevented us from hav- 
ing more desires than wants. 

We thank thee for having presumed so well of us as to believe 
that we should need to request no other courage of the gods but 
that which may enable us to endure injustice, when it is ne^ 
cessary.{a) 

When thou sawest thy laws, resplendent in grandeur and beau- 
ty, act, if I may so speak, of themselves, without clashing or dis- 
joining, it has been said that thou wast transported with a pure 
joy, resembling that of the Supreme Being, when he beheld the 
universe, iffim'ediately after its creation*, execute all its motions in 
perfect harmony and regularity. 

Thy course on earth has only been marked by benefits: happy 
shall we be, if, recalling them incessantly to memory, we may be 
able to transmit to our sons the deposit committed to our care 
such as it was received by our fathers." 



CHAPTER XLV, 

Of the Government of Lacedosmon. 

Since the first establishment of societies, it has every where 
been the constant endeavour of sovereigns to extend their prero- 
gative, and that of their subjects to circumscribe and contract it^ 
The troubles which are the consequence of this struggle have 
been more felt at Sparta than in any other state. On the one 
aide are two kings, whose interests are frequently distinct, and 
who are always supported by a great number of partisans; and 
on the other a warlike and vintractable people, who, neither know- 
ing to command or obey, have by turns precipitated the govern- 
ment into the extremes of tyranny and democracy. 

Lycurgus had too much understanding to abandon the admi- 
tiisiration of public affairs to the caprices of the multitude; or 
to leave it entirely to the will of the two princes on the throne. 
He sought a mean by which he might temper power by wisdom, 

(a) Plat. Instit. Lacon. t, ii. p. 239. 
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and believed that he had found it in Crete^, where a supreme 
council moderates the authority of the sovereign* He establish- 
ed one nearly similar at Sparta, Twenty-eight aged men, of coUf- 
»aummate experience, were appointed to share with the kings the 
plenitude of power. It was regulated that the great interests of 
the state should be discussed in this august senate; that the two 
kings should preside in it, and that every question should be de- 
cided by the plurality of voices ;(a) that the determinations of 
this council should afterwards belaid before the general assembly 
of the state, which should have the right to approve or reject 
them, but not be permitted to make in them the smallest al- 
teration. 

Whether this latter clause was not expressed with. sufficient 
clearness, or whether thediscussion of the decrees naturally inspired 
the desire of making alterations in them, the people insensibly 
assumed to themselves the right of altering them by additions or 
retrenchments. This abuse was finally abolished by Polydorus 
and Theopompus, who reigned about a hundred and thirty yearf 
after Lycurgus. These princes caused a new article to be added 
by the Pythia of Delphi to the oracle which had regulated the 
distribution of power. . , 

The senate had till then maintained an equilibrium between 
the kings and the people; but the places of the senators, as well 
as the authority of the kings, being held for life, it was to be.feared, 
that in time these might too closely unite, and no longer find 
.'any opposition to their will, A part of their functions therefore 
ii^ere transferred to five magistrates, named ephori, or inspectors^ 
ap'pointed to defend the people in case of oppression. This new 
intermediary body was instituted, with the consent. of the state^ 
by'tfae king Theopompus*. 

If we may believe phiJosophers, this prince, by limiting hi^ 
authority, rendered it more solid and durable. If we judge by 
the event, we shall see that by preventing one danger be prepared 
the way for another, which sooner or later could not but arise. 
The constitution of Lycurgus contained a happy mixture of 
monarchy, aristocracy, atid democracy. Theopompus added to 
these an oligarchy, which in our time has become tyrannical. 
Let us t)ow cast a rapid glance over the different parts of this 
government, such as they are found at present, and not as they 
formerly were, for they have almost all undergone several changes, 

(a) l>ioDy8, HaUe»1ro« Aotiq. Rom. lib. 8, CAp. 14, t, i. p* s64^ 

*' Sec note at the end of the TolHise, , 
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The two kiogt must be of the bouse of Hercules, and cannot 
marry a foreign woman. The ephori watch over the conduct of 
the queens, that they may not give children to the state that are 
not the offspring of that august house. If they are convicted, or 
•trongly suspected, of infidelity to their husbands, their children 
are degraded to the class of private persons. 

In each of the two reignini? branches the crown descends to 
the eldest of the sons, or, if there are no sons, to the brother of 
the king. If the eldest dies before his father, it passes to tbe 
next son ; but if he leaves a son, that «on is preferred-to his uncles. 
In default of the nearer heirs in a family, distant relations 
are called to the throne, and never persons of another house. 
All differences concerning the succession are discussed and 
terminated in the general assembly. When a king has no children 
by a first wife, be must divorce her. Anaxand rides had married 
the daughter of his sister, whom he tenderly loved. Some years 
after, the ephori cited him before their tribunal, and said to him. 
It is our duty not to suffer the royal families to become extinct; 
repudiate your wife, and make choice of another who may giye 
us an heir to the throne. On' the refusal of the king, after having 
deliberated on the matter with the senators, they thus addressed 
him: Follow our advice, and do not force the Spartans to 
have recourse to violent measures. Without dissolving bands 
which are too dear to your heart, enter into new ones which 
may be favourable to our wishes. Nothing could be more 
contrary to the laws of Sparta, nevertheless Anaxandrides obeyed. 
He married a second wife, by whom he bad a son ; bot bis 
affections were always fixed on the first, who some time aftar 
brought forth the celebrated Leonidas* 

The presumptive heir is not brought up vvith tbe other children 
of the statf. A fe^ir is entertained lest^ too much familiarity 
should prejudice that respect they willoneday owe to hioD. 
His education^ however, is not the less carefully attended to. 
He is iqi pressed with a just idea of his dignity, and one still 
inpre just, of his duties. A Spartan once said to Cleomenes : *• A 
king ought to be affable.*' ** No doubt, replied that prince, pro- 
i^ided he does not expose himself to contempt.*' Another king 
of Lacedaemon said to his relations, who pressed him to commit 
an act of injustice^ f< By teaching me that the laws are more bind- 
. iqgpn the sovereign than the other citizens, you have taught me 
to disobey you on this occasion, 

Lycur^us has limited the authority pf the kings, ^ut be has 
left them honours and prerogatives which they enjoy as the heads 
pf religicin, the administiatioo, and (he army. Besides cer^ii^ 
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priesjthoodji, .which they e:!cerci8e tbemBelves^ they regiflate e? ery 
ibiog which coucerns the public worship, and appear at the bead 
of the religious ceremonies. To enaMe tbem to address tbieir tows 
to heaven, either as individuals, or in behalf of the republic, the 
state assigns them, on the Brst and seventh day ofeverymontb^a 
victim, with a certain quantity of wine find barley-meal. 3oth 
have a right to be attended by magistrates or augurs, whoar^ 
never to leave them, and who are called Pythians. Tbe sovereign, 
in cases of necessity, sends them to consult the P)tbia, and care* 
fully preserves the oracles tiiey bring back! This privilege is 
perhaps one of tt)e most importapt in tt)e possession of royalty, as 
it enables thofe who are invested witli it to maintain a secret cor- 
respondence with the priests of Delphi, the ajuthors of {^ose 
oracles which oi'ten decide tbe fate of an empire. 

As bead of the sta:e he may, when be ascends the throne, an- 
nul the debts which a citizen has contracted either with his pre- 
decessor or with th.e^ republic*. The people assign to him, for 
himself, certain portions of inneritances, which he may disposfs of 
during his life in favour of his relations. 

Tbe two kings preside in the senate, and propose the subjects 
for deliberation. Each gives his suffrage, or, in case of absence. 
Bends it by a senator who is related to him. This suffrage is equi- 
valent to two. All causes brought before tbe general assembly 
are decided by the majority of votes, >V^ben tbe two kings pro- 
pose in concert any project of manifest utility to tbe repMbllc, no 
person is permitted to oppose it Tbe liberty of tbastate has 
nothing to fear from such an unanimity, since, besides the secret 
jealousy which ei^ists between the two royal families, it is rare 
that their beadp possess the same de|(ree ot Ifnpwiedge to discern 
the true interests of the state^ or the same d/egree of courage to 
defend tbem. All caus/es relative to tbe maintenance of tbe high- 
ways, the formalities of adoption, or tbe choice of the kinsman 
who shall be obliged to marry an prpb^p heiress, are submitted 
to tbe decision of the kings. 

Tbe kin^s mi^st not be absent during peace, nor both at once 
in time of war; except there be two armies in the field. Tl^cy 
have by right the command of tbe army, and Lycurgus has 
wished thein to appear there with that splendour and authority 
which may insure tbem respect and obedience. 
' On the day' of bis departure for the army, the king offers a 
sacrifice to' Jupiter. A young man takse a flaming brand from 
tiie altar, and c'arries it, at tbe head of the troops, to the frontier^ 
pf tbe state, where a new sacrifice is offered. 

f T|iif w|^ also the costoni in Persia. (Herodot, l|l|. 6, flip* 59.) 
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The state provides for the maintenance of the general and bis 
household, consisting, besides his usual guard, of the two pythians 
or augurs of whom I have spoken aboVe, the polemarchs, or prin- 
cipal officers, with whom he may advise on every emergency, and 
three subaltern officers, who attend on bis person. Thus freed 
from every domestic care, he is at liberty to give his whole «t- 
tention to the operations of the campaign. These it appertains 
to him to direct, as also to sign truces with the enemy, and to 
'give audience to and answer the ambassadors of foreign powers. 
The two ephori who accompany him have no other function than 
to prevent any corruption of manners, and never interfere in any 
al^airs, except such as he thinks proper to communicate to them. 

In these modern times the general has sometimes been sus- 
pected of having conspired against the liberty of his country^ 
either by suffering himself to be corrupted by bribes, or misled 
by evil counsels. These crimes have been punished, according 
to the circumstances, by very heavy fines, by banishment, or 
.even by the loss of the crown and of life. Among the princes* 
who have been thus accused", one was obliged to fly, and take 
refuge in a temple; another asked forgiveness of the assembly, 
who granted him a pardon, but on condition that for the future 
he should conduct himself by the advice of ten Spartans, who 
should follow him to the army, and who should be appointed by 
the assembly. As the confidence between the sovereign and 
the other magistrates becomes less from day to day, he will soon 
be only, surrounded in his expeditions by spies and informers 
chosen from among his enemies. 

During peace the kings are only the first citizens of a free city. 
As citizens they appear in public without a retinue, and without 
ostentation; as first citizens they are honoured with the first 
place, and every person rises in their presence, except the ephori 
'sitting in their tribunal. When they cannot be present at the 
public repasts, a measure of wine and meal is sent thejn ; but 
they do not receive these when they are absent without necessity^ 

In these repasts, as well as in those they. are allowed to take 
at the houses of private persons, they receive a double, portion, 
which they share with their friends. These. minute circumstan- 
ces are by no means indifferent. Distinctions are every where 
only signs of convention, suited to times and places. Those that 
are granted to the kings of Lacedaemon procure them no less 
respect from the people than if they were attended by the^ dii-* 
^ pierous ai^my which composes the guard of the king pf f^ersidf 
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^ Royalty has always subsisted at Lacedsemon, 1st. because, be- 
ing divided between two families, the ambition of throne is soon 
repressed by the jealousy of the other, as well as* by the watch- 
ful cares of the magistrates: 2dly, because the kings, having 
never attempted to extend their prerogative, have never given 
any umbrage to the people^. This moderation has secured to 
them the love of their subjects during their live9,(a) and their 
regret after their death. As soon as one of the kings has breathed 
his last, women run through the streets, and make known the 
public misfortune by striking on vessels of brass. The forum is 
covered with straw, and nothing is allowed to be sold there dur« 
iQg three days. Men on horseback are sent out to carry the news 
iBtd the country, and to give notice to those freemen or slaves 
who are to attend the funeral, and who throng to it by thousands.- 
They cut and mangle their faces, and repeatedly exclaim, amid 
their long lamentations, *' that, among all the princes that ever 
lived, a better never existed.*' Yet do these wretches regard as 
a tvrant him whose death they are thus obliged to lament. The 
Spartans are not ignorant of this, but, compelled by a law of Ly« 
ourgus to refrain, on this occasion, from tears and lamentations* 
they have been desirous that the feigned grief of their slaves and 
subjects mighl, in some measure, express' the real sorrow which 
they themselves feel. 

When the king dies on a military expedition, his effigy is ex** 
posed 01V a bed of state, and, during ten days, it is not permitted 
either to convene the general assembly, or to open the tribunals 
of justice. When the t>ody, which care is taken to preserve in 
honey or wax, arrives, it*is buried in the quarter of the city in 
l¥hich are the tombfi of the kings. 

The senate, consisting of the two kings and the twenty^eight 
gerontes, or aged men, is the supreme council; in whrch aredis^ 
cussed, in the first instance, all questions relative to declaring 
war, concluding peace, entering into alliances, and other high 
and important affairs of state. 

To obtain a place in this august assembly, is to ascend the 
throne of honour. This dignity is never granted but to the citi- 
zen who, from his earliest youth, has been distinguished for cbn*- 
summate prudence and eminent virtues.(bj| He cann6t arrive at 
it until be is of the age of sixty years, and he retains it to his 
death. No fear is entertained of any decay of his rational facuK 

(a) Isocr, Orat. ad PUUipi t, i. p. 569* Id. de Pace. p. 431. 

(b) Denosth, in I^ptio. p. 556« Ul^ian. ibidv pt 580. £ichiD« in Timarcb. 
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tieif since, from the regular kind of life led at Sparta, both the 
mind and body are there less enfeebled by age than in other 
countries. 

When a senator dies, several candidates offer tbemselTes to 
succeed him, and they must openly declare (heir wish to obtain 
this honour. Lycurgiis then intended to favour and promote 
ambition? Yes, that ambition which, as a reward for services 
rendered to the country, ardently solicits to be permitted to ren* 
der it still more* 

The election takes place in the forum, in which the people are 
assembled, with the kings, senators, and the different classes of 
magistrates. Each candidate appears in the order assigned by 
lot. He walks through the forum, with his eyes fixed on tbe 
ground, and in profound silence. As he passes, he is honoured 
with shouts of approbation, more or less numerous, and more or 
less frequent. These shouts are heard by persons concealed in 
a neighbouring bouse, from which they can see nothing, and 
whose business it is to observe the difference of the successive 
plaudits, and afterwards to declare that, at such a time, the wish 
of the public was manifested by the most lively and continued 
marks of approbation. 

After this combat, in which virtue only yields tavirtue, begins 
a kind of triumphal procession. The victor is conducted through 
all tbe quarters of the city, with his head bound with a garland, 
and followed by a number of boys and maidens, who celebrate 
bis virtues and his victory. He repairs to the temples, where 
he offers incense, and to the bouses of his relations, where cakes 
and flowers are spread on a table. " Take/ 'say they, these pre- 
sents, with which the state honours you, by our bands/* In the 
evening all the women who are related to him assemble at the 
door of the ball in which he takes his repast. He causes her 
whom he most esteems to approach, and presenting to her one 
of the two portions which have been served up to him: ''On 
you," says he, *'I bestow tbe honourable reward I have just re- 
ceived/' All the other women applaud his choice, and conduct 
home her whom he has thus distinguished with the most flatter- 
ing marks of re6pect.(a) 

From that moment ^he new senator is obliged to dedicate the 
rest of his days to the functions of his office. Of these some re« 
spect the state, and have been pointed out above ; others concern 
certain particular cases, the judgment of which is reserved to the 

(a) Plat« io LyMif , t. i. p* s6. 
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denote. On this tribunal depend not only the live* of the citi- 
zens, but also their fortune ; I mean their honour, for the true 
Spaitan knows no Oiher possession* 

Several days are employed in the investigation of crimes which 
are punished with death, because an error on these occasions 
cannot be repaired. The accused is never condemned on simple 
presumptions; but, though acquitted, he is again prosecuted with 
rigour, if new proof's are afterwards obtained against him. 

The senate has the right of inflicting a kind of stigma which 
deprives. the citizen of a part of his privileges; and hence, in tba 
presence of the senator, the respect claimed by the virtuous man 
is mingled with the salutary fear inspired by the judge. 

When a king is accused of having violated the lawn, or betray- 
ed the interests of the state, the tribunal which must acquit or 
condemn him is composed of the twenty-eight senators, the five 
epbori, and the king of the other family. He may, however, 
appeal from them to the general assembly of the people. 

The ephori, or inspectors, so named because they extend their 
care over every part of the administration, are five in number, 
and changed every year, to prevent their abusing their authority. 
They enter on their office at the beginning of the year, which ia 
fixed at the: new moon that follows the autumnal equinox.(a) 
The first of them gives his name to that year; and :thus, to as* 
sign the date of any event, it suffices to say that it happened 
under such an ephonis. 

The people possess the right of electing these magistrates from 
among the citizens of every rank, whom, as soon as they are in- 
vested with their dignity, they consider as their defenders, and 
therefore have never failed, on every occasion, to enlarge their 
prerogatives. 

I have already intimated that the office of the epbori did not en- 
ter into the plan of the constitution of Lycurgus ; it only appears 
that, about a century and a half after bis time, the kings of Lace- 
daemon divested themselves of several prerogatives in its favour, 
and that its power was afterwards increased by a chief of this 
tribunal named Asteropus. Successively enriched by the spoils . 
of the senate and of royalty, it now unites in itself the n^ost emi-. 
i^ent privileges : such as the administration of justice, the mainte- 
nance of manners and the laws, the inspection of the other jnagis- . 
trates, and the execution of the decrees of the general assembly, 

(a) Dodwel. de Cycl. Dissert. 8^ § 5, p. 320, Id. in Aanal. Tburyd. p, ]6s. 

Vol. IV. No. 74. I 
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Tbe triboDal of the ephori it held in Ale fomto. tliOfte roc-* 
^istntes repair tbither tvtty tlay to pronounce judgmtnt on eer-^ 
tain accusations, and to terminate the differences of individuah. 
This important function waa formerly (exercised only by the 
kings ; but during (he first war of Messenia, when tbey were fre- 
quently obliged to be absent/ tbey delegated it to the epbori. 
They have however always preserved their right to be present^ 
and to give their suffrages. 

As the Lacecisemoniabs have only a smaU number of laws, and 
vices before unknown ^re every day making their appearance' 
amOiig them, the judges are frequently obliged to determine ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own understanding; and, as in Our 
times, several persons of no jgreat knowledge and abilities baVe 
been advanced to this dignity,' there is frequently reason to doubt' 
of the equity of their decisions. * 

The ephori take an extreme care of the education of yciotb. 
They every day examine personally whether the children of the 
state are not br6ught up with too much delicacy. Tbey chuse 
for them leaders who may excite their emulation, amd appear at 
their head in a military and religioua festival which is celebrated 
in bonour of Minerva. 

•Oth^r magistrates watcb over the conduct of the women. The 
authority of the ephori extends to all the citizens. Whatever 
mafy, in the remotest manner, be prejudicial to public order, or 
received usages, is subject to their censure. They have often 
been known to prosecute persons who have neglected their duties, 
or tamely suffered themselves to be insulted : they reproached 
the former with having forgotten the reapect due to the laws, and 
the latter with having disregarded that wbicd tbey owed to them- 
selves. 

More than once they have punished the abuse which foreign* 
ers, whom they have admitted to theirgames, have made of their 
talents. An orator once offered to discourse a whole day on any 
subject thatahould beasaigned him. For this they banished hfm 
from the city. Archilochus underwent the same punishment for 
having admitted into his writings a maxim that encouraged 
cowardice; and almost in our own time, the musician Timoth^us, 
having delighted the^partans with the harmony of his airs, one 
of the ephori came to him holding a knife in his hand, and thus 
addressed bim : ** We have condemned you to have four strings 
cot from your lyrcr; tell me from which side you would chuse to 
abavc them taken." 
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We 0% Jodflir by tieti estttpfaBS 6t the uvttitf wicb wbitlk 
this tribumri forioerly pttdisbed Ih6t^ fiioUs which immecKatiel^ 
trtaoktfi the liiw» afi# aiameri. Bf en at tbh ^y, when corrupt 
tim » begiantog to becooM |[dieml, it it no lest formtdftble, though 
less respected ; and tboae indmdnata who ba«e lost their ancient 
prhiofptea, liaglect notbtng' that may dooceal them from the ^ye 
of dheae ceosora* wbo are tbo Amre itrtn to others, at they ar^ 
aometioi^ anore indolfent po tbiiBMlvcs. 

To eotopd tho greittr part ctf fUi rtiagiatkralisfl to gird an ae* 
count of their administration, to suspend frbiii their fanctiods 
tboa^ammngtbein who hafetmnagfeiaed the laws, to throw them 
iirtb prison/ to accate thetft bdbra a iopelii^rifiburial, and to pVoi* 
ieeute them to capital convidioa, atd tbe €fa:oluiif e priVrleget of 
the ephori« They eaeroiah theHi to pin ggainst tbekitiga, whbni 
they keep in dopeodance oil thema^yef, by ib extraordinary atid 
wbimsicai cuatoBa. Every nine ytfiri, tfiey chute a night iii 
wUeh the- weathei^ ia calm and a^rene, and fe^tiiig fbeniielTes ill 
SB open plain, obtenre lAa motion of the aiara, If any fierj/ eihH 
lation abohM ahoottbi^o^h tbedir; if iaa Mr tbdt'Nsehanged'itt 
ptaee^ and indidatos tbbt the binga Have ^tended th^ g<M^ A pnbi 
Krprosacotion ii^commeiiccNl agalntt thed, they ure'ft^posed, aiid 
osMndt be reatored to their authority till ihey at-f^ at^^lired frdm 
their aupposed crimes by the oracle of Delphi* 

I'besovereigo, when strongly sbspected dfa criiiia Kgaioti the 
ttafi^,ntfay rndeed refilii^ tcfapipear before^ thc^ephbri' at (he twd 
jSrat'sumthonaei^, but he thuit 6b^y the third. The/ rhay besides 
awore his person, and bring biiti to trial. Vhi^ his d^^ce i!^ 
leaaserlouff, tbey may tbcmMvei ibStet the' ptihishrneiit, The! 
lait tbtlanccrof thit kind waa when they Condemned kiiig Agesi- 
U\ai'i(f pty a'Siie becabt^ be bad s^nt a preftebt to eVeVy senator 
at his. entrance into o(Bce. 

TWe ewcutive power ia entirely iti their ha'n^s. They convene 
iW ^nerat astem1ity„* and collect' its' suftVages. We n>ay judge 
of tbcj poiter with which'they are invested; by coinparing the de-*' 
crMTWhidi originate in this a4kembly,'witb the sentences they 
pftmo&nccr in their owh tribub^l. In the'latteir the judgment is^ 
preceded by tbisfofni oFeyprtiiiafon : ** It has seemed good to the' 
kiogk^arnd to theephorl;'^ ahtf ih the former by this: "It has' 
seifaried good to the ephdr! ahid'tfafc aHembTy /* . 

l^vnbem the aiA'basiadblrs^or nni^ionii at war or' in alliance with 
the state, address themselves : they are charged with the care of 
levying troops and sending them to the place of their destination ; 
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they expedite orders to the general of the eriny^ which be 18 to 
follow ; they appoint two of their nuoiber to acGdmpany him and 
watph over hi^ conduct^ aofneiimea interrupt bis progress in the 
middle of his conquests, and lecal biai» according as their per- 
gonal interest. or that of the state aettoss lo require, 
y So many prerogatives obtain theon a respect, which they justify 
by the honours they, have d^orecd to illustrious actions, by their 
attachment to ancient aiaxiiM»%ikd by the firmness with whicby 
in our tinaes, they have defeated the plots that threatened the 
public. );?ai\quil!\ty. • . , 

. Th^y J)ave, during a long series of yeara* combated against the 
authority of the Sf^nators and kings, and never ceased to be their 
enemies till they beopme their .protectors. . These attempts and 
innovations yirouldt ia. other countries, have occasioned torrents of 
bipod to be poured forth,. By. w.hat chance is it that in Sparta 
%hey have only produced some sUght feirmentsjions? Because the 
^phvri proiiii,sed the people liberty, while, their rivals, no less 
]^o/.thai)|.the pepple^ wf'reAinable to promise 4hem riches; he^ 
i:^u^e the spirit* of ui^i^^n,. introduced by the laws of Lycurgus, 
has s(> prevailed oyer all private considerations, that tht- ancient 
pagistrateis, eo^jilpus of giving. great examples of obedience, have 
l^^way,^ thoug.|[)t 1; their duty to sacriiice their privileges to the 
claims of the ephori^ ., 

, , By a:consequ^nce pf this spirit the people have not ceased to 
respect.thpse Icings and senators whom ihey have deprived of their ' 
pow^r. An august ceremony, which is repeated monthly, con^ 
tinually reminds tbeni of ^heirduty, . 1 he kings, in their own 
pame, ai^d irhe ephpri, in the name of the people, engage, by a^o- 
lemn path, th^. former tp govern according to the laws, and the 
latter tp defunct. the royal fiuthprity sp long as it shall not violate 
the Iaw8. 

The ^Spartans have interests which are peculiar to themselves; 
they h^ve also others which are con[)mon to them with the depu-* 
ties of tiie diflerent cities of I^acoi^ia^ Hence there are two kinda 
of asscmhiies, at which are always present the kings, the senate^ 
and tt^edifferept classes of t(ie niagistrates. When the successioQ 
to the throne is to be regulated, when magistrates a re to be chosen 
pr deposed, whep sentence is tp be pronounced on public crimes^ 
or the ^reat objects of religion or legislature to be decided on, the 
n^sembly is only ppp[ip<)sed of Spartani^ and ia called the lesie^ 
^^sseniMy. 
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Tbeordinary assembly of ibis kind is held every month at the 
full of the moon ; the extraordinary whenever circumstances re- 
quire/ Its deliberations must t»e preceded by a decree of the 
senate, except the equal division of voices has prevented that 
body from coming to any conclusion, in which case the ephori 
4ay the question before the aaserobiy. 

Every one present has a right to give his opinion* provided he 
has paosed bis thirtieth year, for; before that age, no one is per- 
mitted to speak in public. Hta manners also must be irreproaieh- 
able. The case of an orator who had captivated the people with 
his eloquence is still remembered. His advice wasexcellent; but; 
as it proceeded fcpm an impure mouth, a senator arose, and, after 
loudly expressing bis indignation against the easy compliance of 
the assembly, caused the same measures to be proposed by a vir« 
tuous man. Let it not be said, added he, that the Lacedemo- 
nians Buffered themselves to be guided by the counsel of an in- 
famous orator. 

The general assembly is convoked whenever the question re- 
lates to making war or peace, or contracting alliances. The de- 
puties o(* the cities of Laconia are then admitted to it; as are also, 
frequently, those of the allied states, and of the nations who come 
to implore the succour of Lacediemon. In it are discussed their 
claims and mutual complaints, the infractions of the treaties com- 
mitted by the other states, the modes of reconciliation, the pro* 
jects of ihe future campaign, and the contributions to be furnished. 
The kmga and senators frequently speak, and their authority is 
of greiit weight ; but that of the ephori is of still greater. When 
the question has been sufficiently debated, one of the ephori asks 
the opinion of the aaserobiy. Immediately a thousand voices 
loudly exclaim either for the aijfirmative or the negative. When, 
after repeated trials, it is impossible to distinguish which has the 
majority, the same magistrate ascertains it by numbering the two 
{parties, which he causes to divide, one oil the ope side, and the 
other QD the other, . 



CHAPTER XLVL 
» 0/ the Lau^i of Hacedl^mon, 

NATURE is almost always in opposition to the laws, because 
she labours only for the happiness of the individual, without r^- 
gjir<| to the other individuals who surround him ; while the laws 
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only dkect their atUnliQn to the relitioM by wbieb be; i«. unfted 
to tliem ; and because she infiiiitf ly diversifies owr qbaract^rsaMi 
iocliiiations, wbile.it i^ the obj^ect of t^e laws to briAg tbem bftck 
to uniiy. The leg^islaLor, therefore, whose aim it is toaonihi}ale« 
or. at teast to jecoiic^k thes^ contrarit^es, m^ist, Ci&t)sider.in4]/Ka^a 
as the most powerful spring, atwi most essenirnl part, of hispoHli^- 
pal iqstitutions^ H(i.r$riwt take tiie wo^k of Naiure almost at the 
ficat oioinentshe has produced' it^ retouch its form and proportion^ 
a^d^ soften without entirely effacing its freat outlines; till nt 
leD^h be has convjerted tb^ independent n^an into the free 
citizen. 

That men of enligjbtened minds may, fbrmeriy barve been able 
to unite aavag^ea scattered tbrouxh wooda and foretUs, and that; 
ey^yf day» sage precej^nocs m^y, in some measure^ fashion at will 
tbe charaotexs and di»|>pa)tions of cbildreh comoiitted to tbelr 
car^ it i|Ot difficult to be conceived; but bowr powertol muet 
bave been that genius who could new*model a nation already 
fqciued I Wh4tv courage, must be^ Qot; bave^ displayed who coold 
dftre, to> say to a ptfQple, I will reatraia your wanta to the indite 
penaible demanda of necessity^ and exact from ^our pasiiooa-th^ 
moat aev^ere mortifications^ y^u. shall no lurigf^r know the allured 
ments<of pieaaoreu. b«it «9(cbaugi^ the softer cjnjpymcMnts of life for 
liU)prious and painful ejtexcisea* I will deprive aonije of you <lC 
Xour posaesfrions to distribute, them to othef^^aod tbe poor aharll 
be raised to aJ9^ eqpalitj( with tbe rich, You sba^l renounce yottr 
ideas^your iMtoa, yxxur hAbiu.^youx claims^, and even those teoddc^ 
and> precioua aeiitimantft wbicb nati^e^baa profooiidiy engravda 
Myour hearts! 

X^l thia, nf vertbeleHK»ia.wbftt^LycurrgMa eifeoted^ byrre^ulatieBft 
wbich differ so essentially from' those of other nations^ that tb^ 
treveller,. on his arrival at dacediemAn* ia ready to jeiagine liknaelf 
transported in^ Jinew- world* Their ain^larity invhea bioi'tQ 
reflecty.and be if soon lost in admiration at that profundttyiof 
views, and elevation of aentiaient, that shine conepioeouarJiiftbe 
work of Lycu rgus. 

This legislator ordaioec) that tbe magistrates should not bs 
appointed by lot» but elected by.suffiriiges(a). He deprived ricbea 
of the influence and reapect annexed to tbem» and divested even, 
love of jealousy. Though he grai^ted aoi;iie drftinctiona, the go* 
▼ernment, which had deeply imbibed bis spirit, never prodigally 
lavisbedtbemi and virtuoua men dared not aoUcit thcnpg;: H9i9i]Lir 

(«) Ifocs* iaPa^ttbcii. t U. p, S6l. AHiit^t di vUf^ Jftk ^jCSf^S^ V.H* P«37f% 
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btcaiqe the qioat vahiahle t eivtrd* and opprobriiMtt the meit xf\tA ' 
punishment, Deatb was sometimes inflicted ; but such a senlenoa 
muH b^ •preceded by a ctr^ul and vigopoms examiufttiim, since 
notbiDg is ao preeiotis as IIm lift ofacttisen. Execution waa* 
ptrformed in the priaoa»tiad ^mlng Ibe night, ibat thefiroHiesa^ 
of tfae^rimioal might not anove tbd cQtti»aefatioQ of the peopta; 
add bis life w^a takon away t»y ib^ooid, faa it appeared ttaolatfa 
tQ isuHipJy bis suflbrioga. 

I ahall point otit as I ptoceod^tbo graaief pftat ef tba r^ttlaliefla 
of l«ycurgus : I hero mean, to apeak of the drviMon of the lands. 
The proposition which he made to tbisfiurpoaemet with gteat opu 
pOflkitiou. : butaft^r the moat Yioksnil20cnte«tBytbedtatri<|tof Spaita 
w«9 divided iQtQ nine tboAiMQ(ct p<»tiona of l«Bd, aod the rest of ' 
L^conja into tUiity thousand. Snob porlnoB assigned to a beaxi 
of a family awU produco^ besides a certfeitn <|uaiitrty of wine aod 
oil^ saveniy me^sureo of barloy for^ hiaaelf, and twelve &r bta^ 
wife* 

After having effsolod tbts/LyctiJ^usi tboaght it adiviasabb to 
ab^Qjt bJmseJf,aj)d give timo for the paashons of the. people, tor 
aubftide aiid coqI^ (Do bjs return^ he found tbe fields. of LacoHia 
cohered with, clusters} of sbaavcs, all of tbe same size, and placed 
at distances nearly equal. He a^eniod to himself to behold ailairge ^ 
do<39/iiifi, xhe prod*uctions of which had been divided among 
bi^tl^ren ; \^le the LaceiiatOioiiians beiieved ttiey sawio. hiitia^ 
falfber who bad manifested no more foodneas.foroneitfaao* for tbo< 
re|t of bis children. 

But bow may tbisaqaalitj^c^ property be< presorted ? Befoire 
Lyeurgus, the legislator of Crete had not yentured to establish it, 
sio^e he permitti^d acquisi^ioiis. AAer Lycurgus^ Pbaleas at 
C^ajcedon, Pbiio)aus at Tt>ebes» Plato, aod 'other tegialaiors>and3 
pHilosopfaers, bavepropoaeddifforeotideffeotttal metbodaof aolaini^ 
thM'probleai. It was^iven to Lycui^ijs t6 attempt tbeimostosi- 
trsiQrdinary. and' rocopcile the moat opposite things. In fact, 1^' 
000 of his laws, he baS; regulated tbe tntmberjof iDberitaoces bf tt^e 
nufuber of citiaeos ; and by another, id wliicfa he has graoted cer- 
tain eKeoiptions tb those who haveihritecbildreD, aedBtill greater 
to^tboseiWbobaye four^^e baa risked' destroying*tW proportion 
he,wjahed to eslabliah, and reato ring tbe dtatiuction between tbe 
rich and the poor that be propoeed^to destrciy* 

When. I was at Sparta* the regularity of tboposaesaions ofiti- 
di^idoais bad beeodemi^ged by a. decree^ of the ephoruaEpitades, 
wtio.wiabed taaffoogotbitnoelf of his^soBi; and aaLiie|lected=to 
iQ&urmvmyaiilf of tboiir.aQciefiiBtale,^ I shall oolyv bo abl8>tO;e](ploiQ 
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the views of the legislator on tbtssobject by recurring to bis prin^ 
ciples. 

According to tbe laws of Lycargus, the bead of a family could 
neither buy nor sell a portion of land ; he could neither give it 
during his life, nor bequeath it by wril, to whom he pleased. He 
was not even permitted to divide it The eldest of his chitdren 
was entitled to the inheritance, in the same manner, as in the royal 
family, the eldest son succeeded by right to the crown. What 
provision then was made for the other children? Did the lavvs 
which ensured their subsistence during the life of their father en-* 
tirely abandon them after his death ? 

• 1st. It appears that they mi^ht inherit slaves^ the savings of 
their father, and moveables of every kind. The proHnce of the 
ssle of these effects was, doubtless sufficient to supply them 
with clothing, for the cloth which they wore was of so low a price 
that the poorest persons were able to procure it. 2<l. Each 
citizen bad a right to partake of the public repasts, and furnished 
for his contiiigenta certain quantity of barley-meal, which may be 
estimated at about twelve medimni. But the Spartan who 
possessed one -of the portions of land derived from it every year 
seventy medimni, and his wife twelve. The Burf)lu8 of the 
husband was then sufficient for the maintenance of five children ; 
but Lycurgus could not suppose that every father of a family 
would have so many. We may therefore presume that the; 
eldest son was to provide for the wants not only of his children, 
but of bis brothers. 3d. It is not improbable that the younger 
sons only could espouse the daughters who, in default of male issue, 
inherited a portion of land ; for without this precaution the inherit- 
ances would have accumulated in one person. 4th. After the ex- 
amination which followed the birth of children, the magistrates 
assigned them portions of land, become vacant by the extinction 
of some families. Mb. In these modern times frequent wars have 
destroyed a great number of the Spartans, and in former ages 
they planted colonies in distant countries. 0th. The settlement 
of daughters cost nothing, as it was forbidden to give them any 
marriage portion. 7th. The spirit of union and disinterestedness 
rendering in some measure, all things common among the citizens, 
the one class had often no other advantage over the other than 
that of preventing and gratifying their desires. 

While this spirit remained undiminished, the constitution was 
proof agaiust those shocks which it now begins to feel. But 
what shall hereafter support it, since, by the decree of which I 
have spoken, every citizen ia permitted to give portions to bis 
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daughters, and to dispose at pleasure pf bis share of the lands? 
^be inheritances pass every day intp different bands, and the 
equilibrium of fortunes, as well as that of equality, is entirely 
deMroyed. 

V I return to the reg;ulations of Lycurgus. The lands as well as 
.Ihe persons of the Spartans were to be free from all impositions. 
The slate bad no treasure. On certain occasions the citizens 
contributed according to their abilities; and on others they had 
recourse to means which evince their excessive peverty. The 
deputies of Sanios once came to Laceda?mon to solicit the loan 
of a sum of money. The assembly of the peoplet having no other 
resource, ordered a general fast to be observed by the free citi- 
zens, slaves, and domestic animals, and gave the sum they had, 
thus saved to the Samians. 

Every thing bowed before the genius of Lycurgus. The desire 
of exclusive property began to disappear^ and violent passions 
no longer disturbed the public 6rder. But this calm would only 
be an additional evil if the legislator were unable to ensure its 
duration. The laws alone could not produce this great effect* 
If the citizens accustom themselves to contemn those regulations 
which are the least important, they will soon proceed to neglect 
those which are of the greatest cohsequence. If the laws are loo 
ivumerous; if they are silent in nMiny cases, and in others speak 
with the obscurity of oracles; if every judge be permitted to in- 
terpret their sense, and every citizen to complain of them; ifJi 
even on the most trivial points, they add to the cottstraint on our 
liberty the degrading tone of menace; in vain may they be en- 
graven on marble, they can never be imprinted on the heart. 

Lycurgus, attentive to the irresistible power of the impressions 
which man receives in his infancy, and during his whole life, had 
been long confirmed in the choice of a system, which hnd been 
approved by experience in Crete. Let all the children be edu- 
cated in common, in the same discipline, and in the same inva- 
riable principles, under the eyes of the magistrates and the whole 
people. They will learn their duties by practising them, and 
will afterwards love because they have practised them, and will 
never cease to revere them, since they see them practised by all 
.around them, , These customs, the longer they subsist, will ac- 
quire an invincible s^repgth from their antiquity and universality. 
An uninterrupted succession of examples given and received will 
render each citizen the legislator of his 6eighbour> to whom he 

Vol. IV. No. 74. ' K 
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will be. a living rule.(a) He will acquire the merit of obedience 
by yielding to the force of habit, and will imagine himself to 
act freely since he acts without an effort. 

Il wiU therefore be auflicient for the institutor of a nation to 
frame a small number of Iaw8(b) for each part of the administra- 
tion, which will dispense from the desire of a greater numbert 
and contribute to maintain the authority of rights and usages, 
much more powerful than that of the laws themselves. He will 
forbid ihem to be committed to writing, that they may not set 
bounds to virtues, and lest the people, imagining they have done 
all their duty requires, should desist, and not do all they are able 
to perform. But he will not conceal them : they shall be trans* 
mitted from mouth to mouth, cited on all occasions, and known 
to all the citizens, the witnesses and judges of each individual. 
It shall not be permitted to youth to censure them, nor even to 
submit them to examination, since they have been received as 
the commands of Heaven, and since the authority of the laws is 
only founded ^on the profound .veneration they inspire. Neither 
shad it be allowed to praise the laws and usages of foreign na« 
tions; since, unless the people are persuaded they live under the 
^ best of legislations, they will quickly desire a new one. 

Let us not, therefore, be astonished that obedience is with the 
Spartans the first of virtues; or that those haughty people never 
come, with the text of the law in their hands, to demand of their 
magistrates an account of the sentences they have pronounced in 
their tribunals. 

Neither ought it to excite our surprise that Lycurgus has con« 
sidered education as the most important object of the care of the 
legislators and that to establish an authority over the hearts and 
minds of the Spartans, he has early subjected them to the arduous 
exercises and discipline of which I shall next proceed to treat. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

Of the Education of the Spartans. 

The laws of Sparta watch with an extreme care over the edu- 
cation of children. They ordain that it shall be public, and 
common to the rich and to the poor. They anticipate the mo- 

(e) Plut, in LyCHr^, t. i. p. 47. 
(ti) Plut. Apophth. Lacon, t. ii. p. S33« 
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ment of tMr birtb. When any woman has declared ber preg^ 
nancy, pictures of youth and beauty, such aa those of Apollo, 
Narcisfius, Hyacinth, Castor, and Pollux, are bung in ber apart- 
ment, in order that her imagination, incessantly impressed by 
these objects, mj^y transmit some traces of them to the child she 
bears in her womb.(a) 

Scarcely is the infant born, wben be is presented to the assem- 
bly of the most aged persons of the tribe to which his family 
belongs. The nurse is called, who, instead of water, washes him 
with wine, which, it is pretended, would have very ill effects on 
weak constitutions. After this trial, which is followed by a nV 
gQrous exaipination, his sentence is pronouriced; arid if it is not 
judged expedient, either for himself or the republic, that be 
should long enjoy life, be is cast into a gulph near Mount Tay- 
getus. If he appears healthy and well formed, be is chosen, in 
ibe name of his country, to be hereafter one of her defenders. 

When brought back to the house» be is laid on a buckler, and 
near this military cradle is placed a spear, that this weapon may 
be one of the first objects thai become familiar to his eyes.(a) 

His delicate limbs are not confined with bands that prevent 
tbeir motions : no care is taken to stop his tears, when it is neces^ 
aary they should flow, but they are never excited by menaces 
and blows. He is accustomed, by degrees, to solitude, darkness, 
anc} the greatest indifference in the choice of eatables. H^ is 
alike a stranger to impressions of terror, useless restraints, and 
unjust reproaches. Continually occupied in innocent sports, he 
enjoys all thfe sweets of life, and bis happiness hastens the exr 
pansipn of the powers of his body and the faculties of his mind. 

At the age of seven years, at which he arrives without having 
known servile fear, domestic education commonly ends. The 
father is asked if he is willing his child should be educated ac- 
cording to the Taws. If he refuses, he is himself deprived of the 
rights of a citizen : if he consents, the child will for the future 
have for his guardians not only his parents, but also the laws, the 
magistrates, and all the citizens; who are authorized to interror 
gate, to advise, and to chastise him, without fear of being accused 
of severity, since they would^themselves be punished if, when* 
tbey were witnesses of his faults, they bad the weakness to spare 
bimi, At the head of the children is placed one of the most 

(a) Oppian. de Venat. lib. i, ▼. 357, 

(b) Nou, DioRyt. lib. 41, p, l(^% l^cbol, Tbueyd. lib. 3, cip. 39,. 
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respectable men of the republic He distributes them into dif- 
ferent classes, over each of which presides a young chief distin- 
guished by his sense and courage. They must submit without 
a murmur to the orders they receive from him, and the chastise- 
ments he imposes on them, which are inflicted with jods by 
young persons arrived at the age of puberty. 

The regulations to whiclv they are subjected become from day 

to day more rigid. Their hair is cut off, and they walk without 

stockings orshoes, to accustom them to bear the rigour of the 

r seasons. They are sometimes. made to exercise quite naked. 

- At the age of twelve years they lay aside the tunic, and wear 

only a cloak, which must last them a whole year. They are 

rarely permitted the use of baths and perfumes. Each company 

lies together, on the tops of reeds that gr^w in the river, and 

.which they break off with their hands, without employing any 

iron instrument. 

Then is it that they begin to contract those intimate connexions 
which are little known in other nations, and more pure at Lace- 
deemon than in the other cities of Greece. It is permitted to each 
'of them to receive the assiduous attentions of a virtuous young 
• maDy attracted by the charms of beauty, and the still more power- 
ful charms of virtue, of which beauty appears to be the emblem. 
The youth of Sparta is thus, as it wer^, divided into ^wo classes, 
the one consisting of those who love, and the other of those who 
»re beloved.fa) The first, destined to serve as models to the 
second, carry even to enthusiasm a sentiment which produces 
the most noble emulation, and which, with the transpoKsof love, 
.is, in reality, only the passionate tenderness of a father for his 
son, or the ardent friendship of a brother for his brother. When 
several feel the divine inspiration, for such is the name they give 
-to their attachment, for one object, far from being tormented with 
jealousy, they are only the more united to each other, and the 
more ardent in promoting the improvement of him whom they 
love; for all their ambition is to render him as estimable in the 
eyes of others as he is in their own. One of the most virtuous of 
the citizens was condemned to pay a 6ne for having never attach- 
ed himself to any young man ; and another because his young 
friend had, in battle, cried out through fear. 

These associations, which have often produced great eifects^^ 
are common to both sexes, and sometimes only end with life, 

(a) Tbeucr^ IdyU, 43> ▼. 13. S|clio1. ibid. Maiim* Tyr. Disfcrt. U^ p« SS4^ 
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They bad long been established in Crete. Lycurgus knew their 
iralue, and foresaw the dangers to which they were exposed. But 
besides, that the least blemish on a union, which ought to be 
fiacred, and which almost always is so, would for ever cover the 
guilty person with infamy, and even, according to circumstances, 
be punished with death, the yodng pupils cannot withdraw them- 
selves for a. moment from the sight of the aged persons, who con- 
sider it as their duty to be present at and maintain decency in 
their exercises, nor from the observation of the president general 
<>f education, or that of the iren or particular leader of each di« 
•vision. 

This iren is a youth of twenty years of age, who, as a reward 
for his courage and prudence, receives the honour of being ap- 
pointed to give lessons to a number of other youths committed to 
his care. He is at their head when they encounter each other, 
wiieD they swim over the Eurotas, when they hunt, wrestle, run, 
x>r engage in the different exercises of the gymnasium. On their 
return home, they take a wholesqme and frugal meal, which they 
, prepare themselves. The strongest bring the wood, and the weaker 
herbs, and other provision, which they have conveyed away by 
iitealth from the gardens, or the halls in which the public repasts 
are held. If they are discovered, they are sometimes whipped, to 
which chastisement is often added a prohibition from approaching 
the table. Sometimes they are dragged to an altar, which th^ 
must go round, pinging verses in ridicule of themselves. 

When the^upper is over, their young leader orders some of 
them to sing, and proposes questions to others, from their an- 
swers to which a judgment may be formed of their wit or their 
sentiments; such as. Who is the worthiest man in the city? 
What do you think of such an action? The reply must be pre- 
..cise, and accompanied with a reason. Those who speak without 
reflection, receive slight chastisements, in presence of tbe magis- 
trates, and aged men, who attend at these conversations, and are 
sometimes dissatisfied with the sentences of the young leadeif : 
but through fear of weakening bis authority, they wait till he is 
alone, before they punish him for his indulgence or severity. 

The youth of Lacedaemon receive but a slight tincture of litera- 
ture; but they are taught to express themselves with purity, to 
perform in the choruses of dancing and music, to perpetuate in 
their verses the memory of those who have died for their country, 
and the shame of those who have betrayed it. In these poems 
greatideas aje'expressed with simplicity, and elevated sentimenta 
yfiih 90 animated warmth. 
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Every day lb€ ephori attend on their youthful pu(>iM, wha, 
from time to time» go to the ephori, who examine whether their 
education has been carefully conducted, whether any improper 
delicacy has been suffered to insinuate itself into their beds or 
apparel, and whether they are disposed to corpulency. Tbis last 
arjticle is considered as of great importance: the magistrates of 
Sparta have been known to cite before the tribunal of the nation^ 
and threaten with banishment, citizens whose excessive corpus 
leoce seemed to be a proof of luxurious indolenfce. A Spartan 
Would blush to bare an effeminate countenance. The body, as 
it increases in size, must acquire suppleness and strength, still pre- 
serving its just proportions. 

This is the object proposed in subjecting the Spartans to la^** 
botirs which occupy almost every moment of their time. They 
pass a great part of the ddy in the gymnasium, where we do not 
find^as^in other cities, those masters who teach their disciples the 
^9% of adroitly Supplanting an adversary. Here stratagem would 
disgrace courage, and stain that honour which ought to accompany 
idofeat as weU as victory. Hence is it, that, in certain exercises, 
it is not permitted to the Spartan who is overcome, to lift his 
hand as a sign of subihission, since that would be to acknowledge 
a cfonquetor. 

I have often been present at the combats in which the youth 
who have arrived at the age of eighteen years engage in the pla- 
taniltas. They prepare themselves for thi« exercise in their col- 
lege, sttuatied in the town of Therapne. They are divided intq 
two bodies, one of which is distinguished by the name of Hercu- 
les, aiid the othiBT by that of Lycurgus. They jointly sacrifice, 
during the night, i little dog on the altar of Mars. It has beei^ 
imagined that the most courageous of domestic animals must be 
tb€ victim most acceptable to the most courageous of the gods. 
After the sacrifice, each party brings a tanied wild boar, which 
they excite aiid irritate against that of their antagonists, and if be 
retrains conqueror it is deemed a favourable omen. 

Th« next day, about noon, the young warriors advance in order,^ 
and by different way^, which are determined by lot, towards the 
fidd of battle. At a signal given, they attack each other, and gain 
and'give ground by turns. Presently their ardour gradually iA-» 
creases; they assault each other with their hands and f^ef, and 
even make use of their teeth and nail<i. They continue a disad- 
vftQttgeou'9 ootitest notwithstanding the most painful^t)und's, atfd 
risk tfae loas of lif^ rather than submit to a defeat. X^^^^^ C^^V^t 
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city tometimes even appears to encrease at their ttrengtb ditni* 
nisbes. One of theni^ when on the point of tbrowioghis antfr^ 
gonist to the ground, suddenly erred out, "You bite me like a 
woman." •• No," replied the other, " I bite like a lion." The 
action passes under the eyes of five magistrates, who with a word 
may moderate the fury of the combatants, and a multitude of 
spectators, who by turns lavish praises on the conquerors, or load 
the vanquished with sarcasms. It ends when one of the parties 
is obliged to swim over the Eurotas, or a canal, which, logeUier 
with that river, encloses the platanistas. 

I have seen other combats, in which tjhe greatest fortitude con- 
tends with the most extreme sufierings. At a festival celebrated 
every year fn honour of Diana, surnamed Orthia, youthful Spar- 
tans, scarcely out of their infancy, and chosen from among all' 
the different classes of the people, are brought to the altar and 
severely whipped till the blood begins to stream. Tbe priestess 
of the goddess is present, and holds in her hand a very smail and 
light wooden image of Diana. If the executioners appear moved 
with compassion, the priestess exclaims that she is no longer able 
to bear the weight of the statue. The strokes then redoqble, and 
tbe attention of all present becomes more eager. The parents of 
the innocent victims exhort them, with frantic cries, not to suffer 
the smalltfst complaint to escape them, while they themselves 
provoke and defy pain. The presence of so many witnesses, 
who watch their smallest motions, and the hope of victory to be 
decireed to him who shall suffer with the greatest constancy, so 
steel them against their pangs, that they endure these horrid tor- 
tures with a serene countenance, and a joy, at which humanity 
shudders. 

Astonished at their firmness, I said to Damonax, who was 
with me, It must be acknowledged that your laws are faithfully 
observed. Say, rather, replied he, shamefully abused. The ce- 
remony of which you have been a spectator, was formerly insti- 
tuted in honour of a* barbarous divinity whose statue and worship, 
it is pretended, Orestes brought from Taurica to Lacedsemon. The 
oracle had commanded that human sacrifices should be offered 
to this new deity. Lycurgus abolished the horrid custom, but, 
as an indemnification to superstition, directed that the young 
Spartans who were condemned to be scourged for their faults, 
should undergo their punishment at the altar of the goddess^ 

The express termsand spirit of the law should have heen ad- 
hered to. A slight chastisen^iit was all that was intended; but 
our senseless applause! excite, both here and in the plantanistas,' 
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a detestable emulation among our youth. Their tortures are to 
4J8 an object of curiosity, and to them a subject of triumph. Our 
fathers were only acquainted wiih the heroism which was useful 
to their. country, and their virtues were neither raised above, nor 
sunk below the level of their duties; but ours, since they have 
been infected with vanity, exhibit features so swelled and dis- 
torted that they are no longer recognizable. This change, which 
has taken place since the Peloponnesian war, is a striking symp* 
torn of the decline and corruption of our manners. The exag- 
geration of evil excites only contempt, but that of good surprises 
esteem : it is then imagined that the lustre of an extraordinary 
action dispenses from the most sacred obligations. If this abuse 
continues, our youth will at length only possess the courage of 
ostentation. They will brave death at the altar of Diana, and fly 
at the sight of the ^nemy. 

You recollect the child who, the other day, having concealed a 
young fox under his garments, suffered it to eat into his bowels 
rather than confess his theft. , IJisohstinacy appeared so unusual, 
that his companions loudly blamed him. But, replied I, it was 
only the natural consequence of your institutions ; for he observed 
that it was better to perish in torments than to live in ignominy. 
It was not, therefore, without reason that some philosophers have 
asserted that your exercises instil a species of ferocity into the 
.minds of your young warriors. 

They attack us, replied Damonax, when they perceive we 
have fallen. Lycurgus had guarded against the overflowing of 
our virtues by mounds which have subsisted during four centu- 
ries, and of which some traces still remain. Have we not lately 
seen a Spartan, though he had signalized himself by great ex- 
ploits, punished for having fought without his buckler? But, ia 
proportion a»our manners lose their purity, false honour refuses 
to submit to restraint, and communicates itself insensibly to all 
the orders of the state. Formerly the women of Sparta, more 
prudent and decent than they are at present, when they were 
informed of the death of their sons, slain on the field of battle, 
were* contented with she\^ing themselves superior to the feelings 
of nature; at present they make a merit of insulting them, and, 
that they may not be charged with weakness, do not hesitate to 
assume an unnatural ferocity. Such was the answer of Damonax: 
I now return to the education of the Spartans. 

In several cities of Greece, youth, when they have attained their 
eighteenth year, are no longer under the vigilant eye of their pre- 
ceptors, Lycurgus was too well acquainted with the human heart 
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to abandon it to itself at that critical moment, on which, almost 
always, depends the fate of the man, and often that of the 8tate«. 
lie counteracted the expansion of the passions by a new course 
of exerc^ises and. labours. The leaders then require from tbeir 
disciples, more ooodeety, submission, temperance, and ardour; 
and it is a singular spectacle to see thisse illustrious youths, who 
might well be inspired with all the pride of courage and of beauty, 
not daringjf I may so speak, to open their lips, or lift their eyes^ 
and walking with slow steps, and all thereserveof a timidmaidea 
carrying the sacred plferings. Yet, unless some powerful motive 
animate^ this regularity and decency of appearance, modesty may 
reign in the countenance while vice triumphs in the heart. Ly<« 
curgus has therefore stationed around them a body of spies and 
rivals, by whom they are incessantly watched. 

No method can be more proper than this to inspire and pre-. 
serve the purity of virtue. Place by the side of a young maa 
another of the same age with himself, as an example, and he will 
bate him if he cannot equal his merit, and despise him if beob« 
tains a triumph without difficulty. On the contrary, place one 
body oryouths in emulative opposition to another, ar^d, as it will 
be easy to proportion the strength and vary the composition of 
each, the honour of victory and the sham^e of defeat will neither 
too much inflate or humiliate the individuals of which it consists, 
but a rivalry will take place among therp^ccompanied by esteem; 
their relations and their friends will hasten to participate in it, 
and son^e simple exercises will become interesting exhibitions to 
all the citizens. 

The young Spartans frequently leave their sports to engage in^ 
exercises which inure them to greater address and expedition. 
They are commanded to disperse themselves through the country, 
with their arms in their hands, bare-footed, , and exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the seasons,, without slaves to serve them, or. 
covering to defend them from the cold during the night. Spme-i: 
times they make observations on the nature of the country,, imd 
tbe best manner of defending it from the incursions of the enemy . 
sometimes they hunt wild boars^ or other beasts of the chace ; 
and sometimes, to exercise themselves in the various manoeuvres, 
of the military art, they lie in ambuscade during the day^ and in 
the following night attack and kill those Helots who, though ia- 
formed of their danger, have yet been so imprudent as to be found; 
in their way*. 



* S«e note at tbe end of Ihe Ibe volnmc* 

Vot. IV. No. 74. L 
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Gtrts at Sparte ape not brought up Hke those of Athens. They 
are not obliged to keep themsetves shut up in their •partnants, 
to spin wool, and to abstain from wine or too strong meats; but 
they are taught to dance, to sing, to run swiftly in the stadiump. 
and to throtr with force the quoit or javelin. They perform all 
these exercises without a veil, and ha^f nsked, in the presence oT 
Ike kings, the nmigistrates, and aH the citizens, without even ex- 
cepting the unmarried young men, whom they excite to distio- 
guish themselves, sometimes by Battering praises, and sometimea 
^sarcastic ironies. 

Amid these sports is it that two hearts destined one day to 
uaite, first begin to cherish those sentiments which must ensure 
tfherr happiness.* But the transports of an ini^nt passion are 
never consummated by a premature marriage. f Wherever cbil* 
dren are permitted to perpetuate fiimiiies, the human species is 
seen sensibly to dwindle and degenerate. At LacedBemon men 
have preserved their original vigour, because they do not marry 
tiftthe body has arrived at its full growth, and their judgment 
become mature to direct them in their choice. 
' To the good qualities of their minds the pair who wish to 
mite must add a masculine beauty, an advantageous stature, and 
ful4' heaUh. Lycurgusy and after him many discerning philoso- 
phers, have considered it as absurd that so much care should be 
taken to improve the breed of certain domestic animals^ while 
that of men is entirely neglected. The event has corresponded 
withliis views, and happy unions seem to have given an add i. 
tional degree of strength and majesty to human nature. In fact. 
She purity of the Spartan blood fs equalled among no people. 

i shall not enter into a minute detail of the marriage ceremonies, 
but I must not omit to mention a custom remarkable fbr its- sin- 
gularity. When the marriage is concluded, the bridegroom, 
after a sKght repast, which he takes in the public ball; repairs, 
at the beginning of the night, to the house of his new relations; 
he seoret4y carries off his bride, takes her home, and sdon after 
r^tjurns to the gymnasium, to rejoin his comrades, with whom 
be continues to live as before^ On the following days he fh»- 
quents, as usual, bis father's house, but he can only indulge his 
passion in those moments in which he deceives the vigilance of 
those who surround him : it would be a shame to him should he 
be seen eomiog out of the apartment of his wife. He sometimes 

* See oote at the cod of t^e Tolame. 
. t S<e«ute at tht ea4)or.l|i««voliMbe« 
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Uwe$ wbotf yean in this clandestine intercoarte^ in which the 
mjrttery adda so many charma to the aurpritea and furtive en* 
Joymenta of love. Lycurgua knew that deair^ too aoon and too 
often satisfied terminale in indifference or disgust; bewaaoare* 
falf therefore, to cherish and preaerve them* that tbe married 
pMir might have time to accustom themselves to the faults of each 
other; and that love, insensibly stripped of its illusions, might 
arrive at perfection, by transforming into friendship.(a) Henee 
the happy harmony which reigna in these familiea, the heada of 
which, obedient to the will of each other, aeem every day more 
dosely to unite by a new choice, and inceaaanfly present the 
pleasing image of the most exalted courage joined with the m^ost 
perfect mildness. 

Very weighty reasons may authorize a Spartan not to marry ; 
bttt in bia old age he muat not hope to be treated with the saihe 
reafwct aa the other citizens. As a proof of this, an anecdote ia 
relttted of DeroyHidas, who had commanded armies with so much 
glory. That general came one day into the assembly, when a 
jionng man said to him, I ahall not rise to yod, because you wi(( 
leave no children who may one day rise to me. Those who live' 
ia celibacy are also exposed to other humiliations. They may 
not be present at the exercises in which the girls engage half 
naked ;. the magistrate may also, in tbe midst of winter, command 
them to strip off their clothes, and go round the forum, singing 
aarcaatic veraes on themselves, in which tbey acknowledge that 
tbckr diaobedience to tbe lawa merits the chaslise\Aent^ they 
•Hffer. 



CHAPTER XL^m. 
Of the mamurs and customs of the Spartans. 

THIiS chapter is only a continuation of the preceding; for the' 
fiducation of the Spartans continues, if I may so speak, during 
their whole life. 

From tbe age of twenty years they suffer their hair and beard 
to grow. The hair is an ornament, and becomes the free man 
and' the warrior. They are accustomed to obedience in the most 
indifferent thingsi When the epbori enter on otftice, they pro- 
claim, by sound of trumpet, a decree, commanding^ the people to 

(a) Plnt« in llycqr;, t. i« p. 48, Id. Apophtb, LaWo^ t. u. p. 93S, 
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shave their upper lip, and to submit to the law8.(a) ' Hiere every 
thing conduces to instruction. A Spartan bein^ asked why be 
wore so long a beard, replied. Since it is grown white, it inces-' 
santjy ren^inds me not to dishonour my old age. 

The Spartans, by banisbing every kind of ornament from their 
dress, have given an example admired but no where imitated by 
other nations. Among them kings, magistrates, and the lowest 
of the citizens, are not distinguishable by their external appear- 
ance. They all wear a very short, and very coarse, woollen tunic, 
over which they throw a mantle, or a large cloak. On their feet 
they wear sandals, or shoes, commonly of a red colour. Two he- 
roes of Lacedseroon, Castor and Pollux, are representcii with caps 
which, if joined by the bottom, would resemble the form of that 
egg from which it is pretended they derived their origin. The 
caps the Spartans now wear are still of the same shape. Some tie 
them tight, with strings that go behind the ears; others begin to 
wear, instead of them, those of the courtezans of Greece. •* The 
Lacedaemonians are no longer invincible," said, in my time, the 
poet Antiphanes ; '' the nets in which they bind their hair are 
dyed purple," 

They were the first, after the Cretans; who performed the ex- 
ercises of the gymnasium entirely naked. This custom was 
afterwards introduced in the Olympic games, and has ceased to 
be indecent si nc:e it is becoisnie cohimon. 

They appear in public with large sticks, hooked at the top; 
but they are forbidden to carry' them in the general assembly, 
because the affairs of state ought to be determined by strength of 
argument, and not by force of arms. 

The houses of Lacedaemon are small, and built without art. 
Their doors aire only to be smoothed with the saw, and their 
floors with the ax. Trunks of trees, scarcely divested of their 
1i)ark, ^erve as beams. Their furniture, though more elegant, 
participates of the same simplicity. It is never confusedly heap* 
ed together. The Spartans have immediately at band whatever 
they want, for Ihey make it a duty to keepi every thing in its 
place ;(b) and these little attentions maintain among them the 
love of order and dispipline. 

Their diet is doarse and sparing. A foreigner who should see 
them recumbent round their table, and stretched on the field of 
battle, would prefer tbeif death to their life. Yet has Lycurgua 

(a) Plot, in Aj^id. t. i. p. 80^. Id. de Sera Num. Vind. t. ii. p. GSO^ 

(b) Arisiot. O^coD. lib. i, cap. 5, t. ii. p. 495. ' ' ' • . 
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<m\j retrenched all superfluity, from their repasts; and, if they 
are frugal, it is rather from virtue than necessity. They are nof 
in want of butcher's meat. Mount Taygetus furnishes them with 
plenty of venison ; their plains with bares, partridges, and other 
kinds of game, and the sea and the Eurotas with fish. Their 
cheese of Gythium is in great estimation, and they have besides, 
different kinds of pulse, fruits^ bread, and cakes. 

It is true, their cooks are only to dress plain, and never to pre« 
pare .artificial dishes, except their black broth. This is a sauce 
the composition of which I have forgotten*, and in which the 
Spartans dip their bread. They prefer it to the roost exquisite 
dainties. Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, wished to adorn his 
table with so celebrated a dish. He procured a Lacedaemonian 
cook, and ordered him to spare neither pains nor expence ; but 
when the broth was served up, the king, having tajted of it, re- 
jected it with disgust and indignation. ^* My lord," said theslave, 
^ an essential seasoning is wanting.** ** What is that?" said the 
monarch. ** Violent exercise before the meal,'* replied the La- 
cedsemonian. 

Laconia produces several kinds of wines. That from the vin- 
tage of the hills, at the distance of seven stadia from Sparta, ex*- 
hales an odour as fragrant as the perfume of flowers^ That which 
is boiled, must boil till a fifth part is evaporated. It is kept four 
years before it is drank. At their meals, the cup does not pass 
from hand to hand, as among Qtfaer nations ; but each person 
empties his own, which is immediately filled again by the slave 
who waits at table. Tb.ey may drink as often as they have occa- 
sion, a permission which they never abuse. The disgusting sight 
of a slave who is sometimes made drunk and brought before them 
while- they are children, inspires them with a rooted aversion to 
drunkenness, and their minds are too noble ever to submit volun. 
tarily to degrade themselves. Such is the spirit of the answer 
which a Spartan returned to some one who asked him why he 
was so moderate in the use of wine: "That I may never,*' said 
he, ** stand in need of the reason of another.*' Beiiides wine, 
^hey frequently assuage their thirst with whey'*. 

* Meartius (Mitcell. Lftcon, lib, ]. cap. S.) conjectorei that tb« black broth 
was made of pork grayy, to which jtft added ▼|pe|;ar apd salt* )t appeara, in 
^ct, that the Spartan eookt were not allowed, to use any other seaspning than 
mU and r'lDegar. (Plat, de Sanitat. Tuend. t. ii. p. 138.) 
' t TbisdrinJ^ is still in use iif the coantry. (See |.ace4emonc AnclcnDe, t.i, 
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Tb^ bAY* diffe):ent kinds of pubKc r«pastt. The nrost fire* 
^fmnt tr# the PhiUtia*4 Kings, magiatrates^ private citiiem^ali 
im^ible to eat together io certain halia, in which a agmbei: of 
Uibiea are spread^ most frequeally with fifteeo cov«ra.eacb. Th* 
Ipliaata at one table never interfere with those at another, and forna 
aiocjety of friends, io which no person can be received but bf 
the consent of ail those who compose it. They recline on hmrA 
C^^cbaa of oak» leaning with their elbows on a stone or a block of 
VOod. Slack broth is served up to them, and afterwarda boiled 
^•ikt whicb ia distributed to each goest io equal portiona, some* 
limaa so smalU that they sqarcely weigh a quarter of a mina eacbt^ 
TTbey bave wine, cakes, and barley-bread in plenty. At otbec 
tm^a, fish and diferent kinde of game are added« by way of su|>- 
I^UineBt to tbeir ordinary portion. Those vf bo offer sacrificai^ 
oc go out to hunt« mayt on their return, eat at home; but tbey 
mutt send to thair companiooa at the same table, a part of tbe 
flMna or the lictim. Near each cover* a small piece of cru^ib ot 
bfQsd ifi l«id to wipe their fingers. 

During the repast, the conversation frequently turna on mxMPria 
OH axamplea of virtue. A ftraat action is., related as news- wof rfay 
(^engage the attentiou of Spartana. The old men comasoalji 
^focourae: they apeak with precision,, and ace beardwiih respect^ 

Qecoraai i> accompanied by gaiety ; Lycurgua has even^ ciw* 
^aiped U OA the guests; and it is wiib this view that he l)aaQr«^ 
deyrad a statue of the god of laughter to be placed- ia the baUv 
BaU the pleasantries that exciter ourth mustcoataija nothing^ offiui^ 
iitve«^ and the. too sevei^^sallyi^ i£ it should by chance escape aiijp 
peraon present* muat never be refieated in aoy olhex pla^e. The» 
cAdeet of the qompaay, ahewlng the door to those wba eDter9.re>* 
minids Ibegi): thatr. nothing theji may hear muat g^ out tbere^ 

The d;i|f<^rent classea of youth are present at tbe$arepaau»witb« 
ent partaking, of them ; the youngest to caxry off adroitly f looa • 
Ibe table some pertion which tliey share with their coaysade8i,aed 
Ibe Dthera to receive lesaona of wasdom. aqd pleasantry « 

'WThethar these* public repasts have beeo instituted in a city iia 
imitation of those whiab aretakeiii in a campy or whethei; thej^ 
derive tbeir origin from another cause, it is certain, that, in a small 
■Mat tbey^ ar» of woaialefful effect m ai^ntl^iiMMg bhe llf\v«« 
Z)QTing peace, tbe^ prodiice vnionr, tiermperarrce, and eqtivKqrr 

a Theifi«nleiLt»iQiii«ou are. called by, wnisi aotbort I^biditia,,bat b^ piaity olbcr* 
PbiUtia, wbicb appears to be tbeir trat Dainty aod si^aiaet associaliooff of friciula. 
(flee Me«ra. Miscell- Lacoo. lib. i. 

-f- Abo«t fbrae ovncca ^n^ a balf* 
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Und during; war, bold 'forth a new motive to the citizen tally to 
the sttccour of another with whom he has participated in tacrn 
ffces and libations. Minos had appointed thenn in his states. 
Lycurgus adopted tiie custom with some remarkable difference!. 
In Creie the expense is defrayisd from the revenoes oftherepaft* 
lie; but at Lacedsemon, from those of individuals, who aire 
•Wiged to furnish every month, a certain quantity of barley-meal, 
#ine, cheese, figs, and even money. By thi^ contribution, tte 
poorest class arre in danger of being excluded from the meal tOf 
common; a defect which Aristotle has censured in the lawa of 
Lycurgus. On the other hand, Plato has blamed both iMTinos and 
Lycurgus, because they have not extended this regulation lik^S'- 
wise to the women. For my part, I shiill not venture to dec1li« 
between such great politicians and legislators. 

Among the Sparfans some are unable either to read of write* 
others scarcely Irnoiir how to reckon. They have no idea ofged* 
metry, astronomy, or the other sciences. The best informed 
among them are admirers of the poems of Homer, Terpander, and 
TyrtflBus, because they elevate the soul. Their theatre is only 
appropriated to their exercises: they never represent there either 
tragedies or comedies ; for th^ introduction of the drama among^ 
trhenv is forbidden by an express law. Some Spartans, though 
their number is very small, have cultivated lyric poetry with sue* 
eess. Alcman, who lived about three centuries since, distin* 
gHiisbed himself in this species, of verse. His stile is smooth, 
though he had to coqnbat the harshness of the Horic dialect^ 
which is spoken at Lacedaemon. But he was animated by a'sen- 
tfment which smooths and softens all things: he had dedicated 
his whole life to love, and sang of love ft> his latest hour. 

The Lacedaemonians are admirers of music, which produces 
the enthusiasm of virtue. Without cultivating that art, they are 
capable ofjud^ing of its influence on manners, and reject those 
ianovations which deprive it of its simplicity. 

We ma}^ judge of their aversion to rhetoric by the following 
anecdotes(a). A young Spartan,, while at a distance from' his 
country^ had applied himself to the art of oratory. When He re- 
turned, the ephori inflicted' a punishment oh him, for having con- 
<*eived a design to impose on his countrymen. 

During the Peloponneslan war, another Spartan was sent to the 
satrap Tissaphemes to engage him to prefer the alliance of 

(ft) Qaimih Imtit. Orator, lib^ 9, cap. i$. ^ 134. At\dVk. lib, IS, |p. 6l 1. 
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Lacedsfppn to that of Atliens. He expressed bipaself id a ttw^ 
words; and when be beard the AtbeoiaD ambassadors display, 
tbeir ostentatious eloquence, drew two lioes, the ooe straijgbt and 
the other crooked, but both terminating in the same point, and« 
shewing them to the sat rap, .said to him, Chtise.. Two ceDturie» 
before, the inhabitants of an island in the i^gean sea, suffering 
by famine, had recourse for succour to the Lacedaemonians their^ 
allies, who returned. for answer to their ambassador, We hav^ 
not understood the latter end of your harangue, and we have 
forgotten the beginning. A second ambassador was therefore 
sent, who was cautioned to be extremely concise. He came to 
Sparta, and began by slvewing the Lacedtsmonians one of the 
sacks used to carry i)our in : the sack was empty. The assembly 
immediately resolved to supply the island with provisions, but; 
recommended to the ambassador not to be so prplix another time. 
He had intact told them that it was necessary to fill the sack (a)\. 
They despise the art, but they esteem the genius of oraloiy. Thia 
some of them have received from nature, and have displayed in 
their own assembly and those of other states; as also in the 
funeral orations which are pronounced every year in honour of 
Pausanias and Leonidas. Brasidas, the general who during the 
Poloponnesian war supported the honour of his country ia 
Macedonia, was considered as eloquent even by the AthenianSj^ 
who set so high a value on oratory. 

The eloquence of the Lacedaemonians always proceeds directly 
to the point at which it aims, and arrives at it by the most simple 
^ays. Foreign sophists have sometimes been permitted Jo enter 
tbeir city, and to speak in their presence. /When they delivered^ 
any useful truths, they were heard with attention and applause; 
but were no longer listened to when they only endeavoured to 
dazzle the understanding. One of these sophists once proposed^ 
to pronounce before us an eulogium.on'Hercules : *' On Hercu- 
les!'* cried Antalcidas immediately ;*' who ever thought of 
blaming ijercules?" 

They do not blush to be found ignorant of those sciences, 
which they consider as superfluous; and one of them replied to^ 
an Athenian, who reproached them with this ignorance. We are, 
in fact the only people to whom you have not been able to teach, 
your vices. As they only apply themselves to those kinds of 
knowledge which are absolutely, necessary, their ideas are oniy. 
therefore the more just and better arranged ; for false ideas are 
like those irregular materials which cannot be employed in the 
construction of an edifice. 

(a) Sextj Enpir. ad?, Rlietor, lib. 2, p. 993. 
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Thus, though the LaceHfemonians have less learnini? than other 
tiatiofns. they are more intelligent. It is aaid, that from theiil 
Thales, Pittacus, and the other sages of Greece, borrewed the art 
df comprising: ^moral njaxims in short sentences. Instances of 
this kind which have fallen under tny own observation have fre*^ 
quently astonished me. I imagined I was conversing with un- 
cultivated and ififnorant persons, when I unexpectedly received 
from them replies full of the most solid and penetratinis^ sense. 
Accustomed as they are, from their earliest years, to expr^s^ 
thecnselves with equal energy and precision, they are Silent when 
they 'have nothing interesting to say, and apologise if they have 
t^Jo much. A certain instinct of greatness teaches them that the 
diffusive style is only suitable to the Suppliant slave ; and, in facl« 
such a style, like the language of supplication, ^eems fearfully to 
approach and wind itself around him whom it labouia to ptr- 
suade. The concise style, on the contrary, is lofty and majeatic, 
«nd suitable to the master who commands. It is consotiant to 
the character of the Spartans, who frequently employ it in their 
conversations and letters. Repartees, rapid as lightning, leave 
behind them sometimes a lively splendour, and sometimes prooft 
of tile high opinion rhey entertain of ihemielves rfnd their couiTtry. 

Somfe one waji once pratsing the goodness of the young king 
Cliarilaiis. •' How can he he ^ooyI,'* replied the other king, "Since 
he is SO even to the wicked ?'* In one of the cities of Greece, the 
herald who wa^ employerl to sell some slaves, cried aloud, ** I 
sell a Lt4cediemonia')/* ** Say rather a prisoner,'* replfed the 
Spartan, laying tns hand on his mouth. The generrtis ©f the 
king of Persia demanded of the d'-putles from Lac-edi*n)on in 
what ctiaracter they meant to carry on their negociation. •' If it 
fa»!S," replied they,'* as mdividuals; if it succeeds, as ambassadors." 

The same precision msy be remarked in the letters 'written by 
the magistrates, and in those which. they receive from the*gene- 
Tals. The epiiori fearing that the* garrison of Decelia should 
suffer themselves to be surprised, or not intermit their accustomed 
ejcercises, wrote to them only these words : •* Do not walk/* The 
most dif*astrou8 defeat or the n)ost splendid victory was notified 
^ith the same simplicity. When in the time of the Pelofiontiesian 
war, the LaceHaemonian fleet under the command of Mmdarus 
bad been deffate<1 by that of Athens under Alcibiades. a'n officer 
-wrote to the ephori, ** The battle is lost; Mindarus is killed; no 
provisidns nor resources.*' A short time after, the same magis- 
trates received from Lysander, the general of their army, a letter 

Vol. IV. No. 74. M 
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UiniDg.the following words: ''Athens is taken/'(a) Such was 
the relation of the most glorious and most important conquest 
Lacedaemon ever made. 

It is not to be imagined^ from these instances, that th<e Spartans, 
condemned to a solemn austerity of reasoning, never dare 
to unwrinkle their brow. They possess that disposition to 
^aibty which is the natural consequen(:e of the freedom of the 
mind and the health of the body. Their mirth is .rapidly com«- 
Hiiunicated, because it is lively and natural. It is maintained by 
pleasantries which, having in them nothing low or offensive, are 
essentially different from buffoonery and satire. They early learn 
.to take and to return them, and desist from them the moment the 
person who is the object of them solicits to be spared. 

With such sallies they frequently repress the pretensions of 
vanity or the complaints of peevishness. , I was one day with the 
king Archidamus, when Periander his physician presented him 
some verses which he had just written. The king read them« 
and said to him, in a friendly manner, Why will you make your- 
self, instead of a good physician, a bad poet? Some years after, 
an old man complaining to king Agis of some infractions of the 
laws, exclaimed that all was lost. That, replied Agis, smiling, 
is so true, that I remember, when I was a boy, I heard my father 
say that, when he was a boy, he heard my grandfather say the 
same thing. 

The lucrative arts, and especially those of luxury, are severely 
forbidden the Spartans. They are prohibited from altering the 
nature of oil by perfumes, or dying wool of any colour but pur« 
pie. There are therefore no perfumers and scarcely any dyers 
among them. They ought to be entirely unacquainted with gold 
and silver, and consequently can have among them no workmen 
in those inetals. In the army they may exercise some useful 
professions, as that of herald, trumpeter, or cook ; but on condi- 
tion that the son shall follow the profession of his father, as is 
practised in Egypt. 

They have such an idea of liberty that they cannot reconcile 
it with manual labour. One of them, on his return from Athens, 
said to me, "I come from a city where nothing is dishonoura- 
ble ;" by which he both meant to allude to the dealings of thole 
who procure courtezans for a certain price, and those who are 
engaged in retail traffic. Another, being in the same city, and 

(a) Plat, io Lyaand. t. i. p. 44K ld« Apophth, Lacon. p. 999* Sehol. S>Um% 
Chryiost. Orat« 64, p. lo6. 
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learning that a person had been coodemned to pay a fine, as a 
punishment for idleness, declared he wished to see, as an extra* 
ordinary sight, the man.who had been punished in a republic for 
having emancipated himself from every species of servitude. 

His surprise was founded an the consideration that the laws, 
in his own country, were all especially directed to free the minds 
of the people from factitious interests and domestic cares. Those 
who have lands are obliged to farm them out to Helots. Tboa« 
between whom differences arise, must terminate them by accom* 
modation, for they are forbidden to waste the precious momenta 
of their life in the prosecution of law-suits, no less than in the 
operations of commerce, or any of those various means eniploye4 
by others to increase their fortune or lighten the burden of ex? 
jsteMce^ 

Ti^ey arie nevertheless strangers to disgust and weariness of 
life, b/ecause they are never alone, nor ever at rest. Swimming, 
wrestlipg, fupning» tennis, and the other exercises of the gymna* 
sium, ai^d ypiji^afy evolutions, employ them for a great part of 
the day ;(a) ajfd they afterwards make it a duty and amusement 
to be present ^t fhe sports and combats of the youth. From 
thence they gp tp the lesches^ or halls, in different quarters of 
the city» in whictf tt)je men of every age are accustomed to meet* 
They have ^ great tayte fpr ^be pleasures of conversation, which, 
with them, scarcely ey^r turns qa the interests or projects of 
states ; but they listen^ ifritboiit ever being weary, to the lessons 
of aged persons. They wi|lingly hfear concerning the origin of 
men, heroes, anid cities. The gravity of tbeie discourses is tem- 
pered by frequent pleasantries. 

These meetings, as well as the pMblic meals and e:(ercises, aft 
honoured with the presence pf the old men. I make use o{ thief 
expression, because old age, in other pountries devoted to con? 
tempt, raises a Spartan to the sumnoit pf honour. The other 
citizens, and especially the youth, pay them all the respect which 
they will in their turn require to be paid to themselves. The 
law obliges them to give way to the aged man wherever they 
meet him, to rise to him whenever he enters where they 9»-e, 
and to keep silence when he speaks. He is heard with deference 
in the assemblies of the people, and in the halls of the gymnasium. 
Thus those citizens who have served their country, far from ber 
coming strangers to it at the end of their days, are then respected 
for the experience they have gained, and viewed with the same 

(a> £lian« Var. Hist. lib. 8, cap. 5. Id, lib« u, cap. 7, 
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veneration ag those ancient monuments whose remains are reli- 
giously preserved, 

' If we now consider that the Spartans dedicate oae part of their 
time to the chace, and ibe business ol' the general assemhlies;, 
ihat they celebrate a great number of festivals, the 8pIendour of 
which is heightened by the united charms of dancing and music ;(a) 
and that, in fine, the pleasures common to a whole nation are 
more lively than those of an individual ; far from lamenting their 
fate, we shall perceive that they enjoy an uninterrupted succes- 
aion of pleasureaJble moments and pleasing spectacles. Two of 
the latter had excited the admiration of Pindar. There, sai'd he, 
we find the ardent courage of youthful warriors continually tem- 
pered by the consummate wisdom of the a^ed ; and the brilliant 
triuffiphs of the muses perpetually followed by the transports of 
public joy. ' ' , 

Their tombs, which, like their houses, are without ornament, 
mark no distinction between the citizens. It is permitted to place 
tbem in the cities, or even near the temples. Tears and &ighs 
are neither heard at funerals, nor accompany the last inpments of 
the dying; for the Spartans are no more astonished at the'ap- 
proach of death ^han tb^y were at the continuance of life. Per- 
suaded that death must fix the boundary of their days, they sub* 
mit to the commands of nature with the sanve resignation ^s to 
the necessities of the state. * 

T4ie women. are tall^ strong, healthy, and almost all very hand- 
some. But they are sevene and majestic beauties. They might 
have furnished Phidias with a great number of mpdels for his 
* Minerva, but Praxiteles would with difficulty have found one 
among tbem for bis Venus. 

■J'beir dress consists in a tunic, orkind of short shift, and a 
robe which descends to the heels. The girls, who &re obliged to 
employ every moment of their time in wrestling, running,''leap- 
Ing, and other laborious exercis^es, usually only \year a light gar.* 
ment without sleeve«,(b) which is fastened over the shoulders 
with cUsps, ar>d which a girdle confines, and prevents from 
faUms; below the knee. The lower part is open on each side, so 
i^^at half ihe body is naked. I am far from justifying this prac- 
iice» but I itiM relate the motives and consequences of it, as they 
were stated \c me by some Spartans^ to whom I testified my 
&ur^r;&e at such a custom. 

> Fn,r, ;o Lycorf. U i* r^ 54. 

y^» f'sr*'.'; M»>as€r. »p. Potter m Not. ad Clenji, AJ*t. PatiagvUb,. %, cap. lOj, 
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Lycurgus could not subject the girls to the same exercises as 
the men, unless he removed every thing that might prevent the 
freedom of their motions. He had, no doubt, observed, that roan 
did not ct)ver himself till ufter he was become corrupted, and 
that his {garments multiplied in proportion with his vices: that 
the beauties which seduce him frequently lose all their charms 
by beinor shewn; and that, in fine, the eyes only defile those 
minds which are already defiled. Guided by these reflections, 
tie'undertook to establish by his laws such a harmony of virtues 
between the two sexes, that the temerity of the one should be 
repressed, and the v/eakness of the other supported. Thus, not 
contented to decree that the punishment of death should be in- 
flicted on him who siiould dishonour a maiden, he accustomed 
the youth of Sparta to blush only at vice. Modesty, deprived of 
H part of its veil, was respected by both sexes, and the tvomen of 
Lacedaemon were distinguished for the purity of their manners. 
•I may add that Lycurgus has found defenders among the philo- 
sophers. Plato, in his republic, would have the women of eveiy 
age exercise continually in the gytnnasium, veiled with no other 
garments than their virtues. 

A Spartan woman appears in public with her face uncovered 
until she is married, but after her raarriage,'as she is only to seek 
to please her husband, she never goes abroad but with a veil ; 
and as she ought to be known to him alone, it is not esteemed 
proper that others ?jhould speak of her, even in her praise: but 
Ibis' concealment and respectful silence are only a homage ren- 
dered to decency. No where are women less watched or under 
less restraint, nor have any where Ifjss abused their liberty. Th« 
idea of infidelity to their husbands would formerly have appeared 
to them as strange as that of displaying the least regard to studied 
ornament in their dress. Though at present they have neither 
the same prudence nor the same modesty, they are still more 
observant oftheir duties than the other women of Greece. 

They have also a more vigorous character of mind, by which 
they obtain an ascendency over their husbands, who constiit them 
both concerning theii^ private affairs and those of the state. It 
has been remarked that warlike nations are inclined to love. The 
union of Mar^ and Venus seems an emblem of this truth, and the 
example of the Lacedaemoniians serves to confirm it. A woman 
from another part of Greece once said to the wife of Leonidas, 
You are the only women who have gained an ascendency over 
the men. No doubt, replied she, for we are the only W^noeA 
who bring forth men. r 
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Yet were these vigorous minds, some few years since, ^ized 
,witb a panic which surprised all Greece. At the sight of the 
afmy of Epaminondastbey filled the city with confusion and ter-r 
ror. Does their character then enfeeble as their virtues decline ? 
Is there a fatality which controuls courage ; and can a moment 
of weakness counterbalance those examples of greatness and ele« 
vatton of soul, which they have at all times exhibited, and which 
they still continue daily to display ? 

They have a high idea of honour and liberty, which they some- 
times carry so far that it is difficult to say by what name we ought 
to call the sentiment by which they are animated. One of them 
wrote to her son, who in a battle had saved himself by flight, 
** Disgraceful reports are circulated concerning you ; refute them 
or cease to live," An Athenian mother, in similar circunistances, 
wrote thus to her son: '*Iowe you many thanks for having pre- 
served yourself for roe/' Those even, who are willing to excuse 
the latter of these women, cannot but admire the former; nor 
will they be less affected l>y the answer of Argileonis, the mother 
of the celebrated Brasidas, who when some Tbracians informed 
her of the glorious death of her son, and added that Lacedasmon 
had never produced so great a general, replied, ^* Strangers, my 
son was indeed a brave man : but learn that Lacedaemon possesses 
many still braver men than he." 

Here we see nature subjected but not annihilated, and in this 
consists true courage. The ephori accordingly decreed exem« 
plary honours t« this illustrious woman. But who can hear with- 
out shuddering, the reply of a mother, who, when it is said to her. 
Your son is killed without quitting his rank; immediately an- 
swers. Let him be buried, and let his brother take his place ; 
or of that other, who, waiting in the suburb to learn the news of 
the battle, was told by the courier that her five sons, were killed. 
I do not come, said she, to, enquire concerning them, but 
whether my country has any thing to fear. Our country, re- 
plied the messenger, triumphs. It is well, returned she, I shall 
resign myself with pleasure to my own loss. \ Who, in fine, can 
look without horror, on those women, who put to death, with 
their own hands, their sons convicted of cowardice; or those, 
who, hastening to the field of battle, cause the body of their only 
jBon to be shewn them, examine with an anxious eye the wounds 
he has received, carefully numbering those which may honour or 
disgrace his fall ; and, after this horrible calculation, proudly re- 
turn at the head of a party, or confine themselves to their houses 
to conceal their tears and their shame? 
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These extrnTagances, or rather these eoormities, of honour, so 
far surpass the standard of that greatness to which human nature 
can aspire, that we never find any of the other sex at Sparta pro- 
ceed to the same excesses. The reason of which is, that with 
them the love of their country is a virtue that performs sublime 
actions, but with their wives a passion that attempts extraordinary 
things. Beauty, ornament, birth, or even the endowments of the 
mind, not being in sufficient esteem at Sparta to establish dis- 
tinctions among women, they are obliged to found their claims to 
superiority on the number and valour of their children. While 
they live they enjoy the hopes which they give of future fame^ . 
Iind after their death inherit the celebrity they have acquired. It is 
this fatal succession which renders them ferocious, and causes 
their devotion to their country to be sometimes accompanied with 
ell the phrensy of ambition and vanity. 

To that elevation of soul, which they still sometimes manifest, 
at intervals will soon succeed, without entirely destroying it, ig- 
noble sentiments; and their life will only be a mixture of mean- 
ness and magnanimity, barbarism and voluptuousness. Already 
many among them suffer themselves to be swayed by the splen- 
dour of riches and the attraction of pleasure. The Athenians, 
who loudly condemn the liberty permitted to women at Sparta, 
triumph when they see this liberty degenerate into licentiousness. 
Even philosophers censure Lycurgus for having been solely at- 
tentive to the education of the men. 

We will examine how far this accusation is founded, in another 
chapter, and at the same time consider the causes of the decline 
which has taken place in the manners of the Spartans; for it 
must be confessed that they are no longer what they were a cen^? 
tury |igo. Some pride themselves in their riches with impunity, 
and others seek eagerly for employments which their fathers con- 
tented themselves with deserving. It is not long sinc^ a courte- 
zen was discovered in the environs of Sparta ;. and, which is not 
less dangerous, we have seen Cynisca, the sister of king A gesi- 
laus, send to Olympia a chariot with four horses, to dispute the 
prize in the race; we have seen her triumph celebrated by 
poets, and a monument erected in her honour by the state. 

Tet, notwithstanding their degradation, they still preserve 
some remains of their ancient greatness. They never have re- 
course to dissimulation, meanness, and t()at low cunning, whi<^h 
debases the mind. They are eager to acquire without avarice, 
and ambitious without intrigue. The most powerful have the 
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mocjesty to conceal the licentiousness of their conduct. Tfiey 
are fugitives who fear the laws they have violated, and regret thd 
virtues they have lost. 

, I have nevertheless seen Spartans whose ma(»nanimity in'vited 
others to imitation. They maintained theirsuperiority without effort 
and without ostentation; not could they be allured to n>ean com-i 
pliance by the splendour of dignities or the hope of rei\'ards, for 
they neither, feared poverty nor death. In my last journey to 
Lacedaemon, I happened to be in company with Talecrus, who 
was very poor, and Dnmindas, whoenjoyed an easy fortune, when 
there came in one of those men whom Philip kt pr in pny, to pro. 
cure him partisans by bribes. He said to the former, What 
wealth have you ? Every necessary, answered l^alecrus, turning 
his back on him. Ht? threatened the latter with the an.eer of 
Philip. Coward, replied Damindas, what hurt can your niaster 
do to men who despise death'? 

Wh^n I contemplate at leisure this mixture of growing vice« 
.and ancient virtues, I seem to myself in the midst of a forest ^bat 
has been ravaged by the flames; I behold some trees reduced to 
ashes, others half consumed, and others which, stilt remaining- 
undamaged, proudly lift their lofty heads to the skies. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Of the ReUgio7i and Festicah of the Spartans, 

The objects of public won^hip at Lacedicmon only inspires 
profound reverence and an absolute silence; neither discussions 
•nor doubts concerning them are permitted. To adore the go*! s 
and honour the heroes composes the whole of the religioui 
doctrine of the Spartans. 

Among the heroes, to whom temples, altars, and sfatue^hav^ 
been erected, the most distinguished are Hercules, Castor, Pollux^ 
Achilles, Ulysses, and Lycurgus. Those who are unacquainted 
with the different traditions of nations, will be surprisedto see 
Ilelei^ partake with. Meueiaus in honours almost divine(a), and 
the statue of Clytsemuesira placed by theside of that of Aga- 
memnon. 

(a) Herodot. lib, 6, cap, 6i. Isocr. Encom. Htlen. t. ii, p. U4. Pausao. lib ^^ 
cap. 15, p, S44. 
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The iSpartaDS are extremely credulous. One of tbetn in the - 
night imagiQed that be saw a spectre wandering round a tomb* 
He pursued it with his upHrted spear» crying out» It is in vain 
that thou attemptest to escape me; thou shait die a second time. 
It is not the priests who cherish this superstition atnong the people, 
but the epbori. Those magistrates sometimes pass the night in 
the temple of Pasiph^e* and the next day reUte their dreams as 
realities. 

Lycurgus, who could not assume a power over religious opinions » 
suppressed the abuses they had occasioned. In every other 
country the gods may only be preaented with victims without 
blemish, which are frequently sacrificed with ceremonious 
magnificence. At Sparta the oblations are but of little value, and 
eiffered with that modeaty which becomes suppliants. Other 
nations importune the gods with indiscreet and long prayers; tlie' 
Spartans only request from them the favour that they may achieve 
gieat actions after having performed good ones ; and conclnde 
with tiiese words, the profound aenae of which will be felt by 
elevated minds:'* Grant us the fortitude to support injustice.** 

The eye la net here offended with the sight of dead bodies, aa 
(among the neighbonriog states. Mourning Usts but eleven days* 
If g^rief la jeal it ought not to be liitiited |o ttoie ; and if fictions, its 
in^postune ought not >to be prolonged. 

Hence we may conclude that if the worship of the Lacedae- 
OM^nians is. like that of ihe other Greeks, polluted with errors 
«ad prejudices in theory, itatleaat, in practice, abounds in reaaon 
^ad good sense. 

The Atheniana have imagined they should detain Victory with 
tbenneUes, by repreaenting that diTinity without wings. For 
the eame reeson the Spartans ba^ sometimes represented Mara 
and Venus in chains. That warlike nation has given arms to 
V!euns, and put a apear in the hands of all the godsend goddesses. 
The Spartaps ha^ve placed the statue of Beath by the side of that 
^ Sleep, that they may accustom themselvt^ to behold both with 
the aame eye. They have dedicated a temple to the Kf uses^ 
teeanse they march to battle to (he melodious sounds of the flute 
:or the Jyre; another to Neptune who shakes the earth, because 
ahey inhabit a country subject lo freqtaent earthquakes; and an- 
other to Fear, because there are salutary fears, such as the fear 
>ef the laws. 

They celebrate a great number of festivals, in the greater pirt 
of which I have seen three choruses of old men, men of mattire 
age, and boys, march in order, therold men singing these words 
Vol. IV. No. 74. N 
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In dtyt loQf pMt mod gone were we 
Yonnf , Tigdrott*, hardy, braTe, and fre<. 

To which the men of mature age answer : 

We who sttcceed yon now are to, 

Aa thoic who dare to doubt ahall kno#. 

While the children who follow them reply -■ 

The aame thaU ^t One day be seen, 
And e*en aurpatf what yon have been. 

In the festivals of Bacchus I have seen woroeiY^ tor the number 
of eleven, dispute the prize in running; and I have followed tb^ 
fbaidens of Sparta when, in the midst of the joyful acclamatioot 
of the people, they have repaired in chariots to, the little town of 
Tberapne, to present their offerings at the tomb of Meitelaus and 
Helen. 

During the festival of Apollo, sornamed Carneus, which is an- 
nually celebrated toward the end of the summer^ and which lasts 
nine days, I have been present at the competitions of the players 
on the cithara. I saw erected round the city nine booths^ or 
arbours, in the form of tents, in which every day new guests, to 
the number of eighty-one, nine for e^ch tent, taking their repasts. 
Certain officers, appointed by lot, attend to maintain order; and 
the whole is. conducted by the repeated proclamations of a herald. 

This is the image of a camp, yet has it not much immediate 
relation to war; for nothing may interrupt this festival, and how« 
ever imminent the danger may be, the army must wait till it is 
concluded before it takes the field. 

The same religious respect detaini the Lacedaemonians at home 
during the festival of Hyacinth, celebrated in the spring, and es- 
pecially by the inhabitants of Amyclse. Tradition relates, tba^ 
Hyacinth, the son of a king of Lacedemon, was passionately be- 
loved by Apollo \ that Zephyr, jealous of his beauty, directed on 
him the quoit that deprived him of life, and that Apollo, whobtsd 
thrown it, could only console himself for his death by changing 
the young prince into the flower which bears his name. Annusil 
games were instituted, the first and third days of which only 
exhibit sadness and mourning. The second is a day of rejoicing, 
and all Lacedsmon abandons itself to the intoxication of joy; it 
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is a day of liberty, and on it the slaves eat at the same table with 
Cheir masters. 

On e^ery side are seen choruses of boys, clad only in a tunic, 
some playing on the lyre, or celebrating Hyacinth in ancient 
songs, accompanied by -the flute; others executing dances, and 
others on horseback displaying their dexterity in the place set 
apart for such exhibitions. 

. Soon after, the pomp, or solemn procession, advances towards 
Amycte, conducted by. a leader who, under the name of legate, 
is appointed to offer in the temple of Apollo the vows of the state. 
As soon as this procession hfis arrived at the place of its desti- 
nation, a solemn sacrifice commences, by pouring forth, as a liba- 
tion, wine and milk within the altar which serves as a base to the 
statue. This altar is the tomb of Hyacinth. Around it are ranged 
twenty, or five-and-twenty boys, as many young maidens, who 
sing in the most charming conpert in the presence of many of the 
inhabitants of Lacedaemon*. For in this city, as well as through- 
out all Greece, religious ceremonies are the care of government, 
and kings and their children consider it as their duty to take a 
principal part in them. In our titne we have seen Agesilaus, 
after the most brilliant victories, take the place assigned him by 
the master of the chorus, and, undistinguished from the other 
citizens, sing with them the hymn of Apolloin the festival of 
Hyacinth. 

. The discipline of the Spartans is such that their pleasures are 
ever accompanied with a certain decency. E\en during the fes- 
tivals of Bacchus, whether in the city or the country, no person 
ventures to tiransgress the law irhich prohibits the immoderate 
pseof wine. ' f '" 



CHAPTER L. 

Of Military Service among the Spartans^ 

The Spartans are obliged to serve in the army frpm the age of 
twenty to that of sixty, but after that age they are not required to 
^ear arms, unless the enemy enters Laconia. 
* When levies of troops are to be made, the ephori command, 
by a herald, that all the citizens from twenty years old to a certain 
age mentioned in the proclamation, immediately present them- 
selves to serve in the heavy-armed infantry, or in the cavalry; 



* See note at the end o/ the toIobc. 
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fod tlM SMie aotiot 10 gift^ t^ the toboorefi who ci« to MI9W 
tbe army. 

At tbe ciits^iw tfe divided ioto fi?e U ibit, tbt batvy-^iilied 
liifiDtiy ii dUtrtbaled inie fit t rogimettlit wbieb are usuaity cowt 
maiided by as itiany polemarcba. Bach ragimaDt it coofiposad 9S 
feor batuliODa, aigbt paotacoatya, andaistaettanottotiaa, or mUt 
panies*. ' . 

On certain QccfisioDi, ioalead of aeadiog » whole regiimOt, 
fome battalioua are delacbed. aod then, by doablmg or qoadta* 
pliQg tbeiT compa^ief, taeb battalion ia increased to two hundred 
and Qfty-Biar^ or ^veo to $ve byndrad and tweWe men. I Mft 
aptaking of particoi]|r caaea, asfl not g^nerai rules, for the Ruas** 
her of men ip eacheooinoiia if not always tl^e same, and thegenc^ 
ral, to conceal tbe knowledge of bis atreng^b from the enemy, fre^ 
queptly yaries the composition of his army. Beaides these fi«0 
legiBientfi, there is a body of six hundr4^d fhosen men, caUed 
SciritaB, w ho l^aye fometimes turned the scale of victory. 

Tli^ priiipipai arms of tbe foot soldier are tbe pike and buckkK* 
I do npt reckon the sword, which is only a kind of poniard that 
he carries at bis belt. Qn th^ pike he piacea bia chief depend^ 
tnce, and scarcely eyer quits it while he is in the army. A fo« 
reigner once said to the ambitious Agesilails, Where flp you placa 
tbe boundaries of Laconia? At the end of our pikes, replied he. 

The body of tbe soldier is defended by n buckler of brass, of an 
pyal form, cut with a hollow on one aide, and fonurtimea pn both, 
terrniqatin^in a point at tbe two extremities, and inscribed with 
the initial letters of the word Laceiiwaoon. By this inark tho 
nation is kuowi); but another i| ftili re||.uistte foir e»ch soldief to 
discover his own buckler, since he is obliged |o briti^ ^ back wHh 
biro under pain of infamy. He therefore chooses some symbol, 
which he procures to be engraven on it. A certain Lacedaemo- 
nian was rallied by his friends for havi^ig chosen for his emblem 
a fly of the natural si^e. I will, said he in reply, approach so 
near the enemy that they shall distinctly see my mark* ' 

The'sdldie'r wears a Ij^ind of coat of a fcarlet colour, which co-; 
]our has been chosen to prevent the eneipy from perceivii^-tbe 
blood that be h^s caused to |]ow. 

The king marches at the h^ad pf the army, precefled by a bbdjr 
of sciritae^ as well as by horsemen, sent forward to reconnoitre, 
f Ic frequently offers sacrifices^ at which are m^aent tbe ofSjceni 

s ^ pQif. attbc %nd of tlH^ vplsaif^ 
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•f iba Lao^ao^ooiu tioop* and tboie of tbe iiUie«, • Fiequentij; 
he changes hit camp, either to protect the territoriea of the latter, 
or to lay waste those of the enernyn 

The soldiers every day perform theexercisesof thegymiiasiua»: 
a pfaice is traced out for this purpose io the eovironsof the ca^» 
After their morniog; exerf;ises9 they remaio seated on the groood 
till diaoer, and after those of the evening, sing hymns in boopiir 
of the gods, and lie all night on their arms. Tha intervals gf the 
day are passed in different amusements ; for they are then snl?^ 
jected to fewer labours than tb^y were before th^y took the fi^ ; 
it may be said, that war ia to them a time of leisure and rest. 

On tbe day of battle, the king, in imitation of Hercules, sacri- 
iices a she-goat, while the 0ute*pl«yers play the sir of Caster, 
jBe then sings the hymn of battle, which all the soldiers, with 
their bruws girt with crowns, repeat in concert. After this ipM>- 
ment, so terrible and so grand, they adjust their hair and their 
clothes, clean their arms, eagerly prew their oiQBcers to lead tb^iiv 
jtp tbe field of honour, animate each other by •allies of pleauM^r 
try, and march forwsrd io order of bsttle, to tbe sound of Qb^^ 
|ivbK:h excite and moderste their courage. The king takes hi^ 
atatipn in the first rank, attended by a hundred young warriors, 
who, under pa^ of infamy, must risk their lives to pri^serve^ Mit 
and s/)me atble^e who bsve gained the pri;^e in the public gafli^tl 
of Greece, aiid who consider this post as the. post glorioua of 
/dijatioctions. 

'. I jihall say nothing of the acieptific mancsu?rea which the Sjpar* 
tai^s execute before the attack and duriiig the battle; tbeiir tactic 
f ppear at first complicated, bu^ tbe least attention will be su^v 
f;ieot to convince us tbat they have forese'^n and facilitated ^mry 
jthing, and that the milijiary institutions of Lycurgus ar^ pref^^T 
able to those of other nations. It is a disgrace to every man to 
fiy before bis enepijr ; bpt to th^ Spartans, it ia a shame evi^n to 
have entertained a thought of it. Yet their courage, though ar? 
dent and impetuous, is not a blind fury. There is np pne ap^mg 
them, who, should he hear the signal of retreat in the beat of the 
blttle,fnd while his sword is uplifted against bis enemy fallen 
jst biafeet, would not immediately stop bis bao4^an(l.owi9 tb<M; 
his firjst duty if^ tp obey his general. 

This race of men ^as not born to submit to bondagaj< the law 
Ificessantly e^Fpl^ Wf ^^ them. Die rather than be slaves. 9ia;u 
who commanded a body of troops, baying suffered hjmneif tp be 
|iurprisf»l by lphif;ratiss, som« of l|is soldiers ss|d tp bipi« '' Wb?^ 
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if to be done ?•• ^•Tou" answered be, •'must retreat^ I must 
figbt and die.'* 

Tbe Spartans prefer keeping their ranks and preserving good 
order to killing a small number more of tbe enemy.' They are 
not only forbidden to pursue a flying foe, but also to strip the 
dead bodies til) they have received orders, for it is their duty to be 
more attentive to secure the victory than the plunder. Three 
hundred Spartans are appointed to see that this law is properly 
.observed. 

If tbe general has had a number of soldiers taken prisoners in 
« battle, be must risk a second action to recover them from the 
enemy. 

If a soldier has quitted his rank, he is obliged to remain a cer* 
tain time standing, and leaning on his buckler J n sight of the 
vrbole army. 

Cowardice, of which examples were formerly extremely rare, 
•objects the Spartan who is found guilty of it, to all the horrors of 
infamy. He can aspire to no office ; if b^ is married, no family 
Will contract an alliance with his; and if he is not, he can marry 
into none. It seems as if his pollution was supposed to defile ail 
bis posterity. 

Those who are slain in battle are buried, like the other citizens, 
with a red garment and an olive branch, the symbols, among tbe 
Spairtans, of warlike virtues. If they have distinguished them? 
selves by their valour, their names are inscribed on their tombs, 
which are sometimes ornainented with the figure of a iion« But 
if a soldier has received his mortal wound after having turned bis 
back on his enemy, he is deprived of burnil. 

The success which has been obtained by prudence is preferred 
to that which is gaineid by biavery only. The spoilsof the enemy 
are not hung up in the temple. Offerings which have been taken 
from cowards, said king CieomeneSi ought not to be exposed ta 
the eyes of the gods, nor to those of our youth. A victory for- 
merly occasioned neither joy nor surprise; but in our time an ad- 
Vantage gained by ArchidamuB, son of Agesilaus, produced such 
lively transports of joy among the Sparjtans^ that no doubt can any 
longer remain of their decline. 

Only men without experience, or who are deficient in vigour 
or martial ardour, enter into the cavalry. The rich citizen fur- 
nishes tbe arms, and provides for the subsistence of the horse. If 
this body has gained some advantages, Lacedsemon is indebted 
for tbe^i to the foreign bojrsp soldiers which she maintains in her 
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pny^ In general, the 'Spartans rather chooie to serve in the infan- 
try. Persuaded that true courage is suflScient to itself, they wish 
to fight hand to hand. I was in company with king Archidamua 
when the model of a machine for throwing darts, then lately 
invented in Sicily, was presented to him. After having for some 
time examined it with attention:" Valour," said be, " is now 
rendered useless." 

Laconia may maintain about thirty thousand heavy armed 
infantry, and Gfteen hundred cavalry; but whether populatipn 
has not been sufficiently encouraged, or whether the state he not 
ambitious of bringing great armies into the field, the. Spartans, 
who have often marched in a national body against the neigh- 
bouring states, have never employed in distant expeditions but a 
Small number of native troops. They had, it is true» forty-fivc 
thousand men at the battle of Plataea, but among them were only 
five thousand Spartans, ^nd as many Lacedemonians ; all the rest 
Ivere Helots. At the battle of Leuctra there were only seven 
hundred Spartans in the army. 

It was not therefore to her own forces that Sparta was indebted 
for her superiority over the other states ;of Greece; and though at 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war she caused sixty thousand 
men to march against the Athenians, this was because the states 
#f Peloponnesus, the greater part of which had for several centu- 
riea been in alliance with her, had joined their forces to hers, 
in our times her armies have been composed of a few Spartans 
and a body of neodami, or newly enfranchised citizens ;.to which 
were added, according to circumstances, troops from Laconia, and 
k still greater number furnished by the cities in alliance with 
Laced«mon(a). 

After the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas havjng reatored 
, liberty to Messenia, deprived the Spartans, by whom it had long 
been held in slavery, of the means of recruiting in that country; 
and several of the states of Peloponnesus having forsaken them, 
their power, heretofore so formidable, sunk into ji state of 
feebleness from which is not probable that it will ever recover. 

(a) Xenoph. ia Ages. p. 65S« &c. 
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CHAPTER LL 

Defence of the laws of Lycurgus. Csltfet of tibrir decUne. 

I bave nid abo?e, that Ptiilotat trad set out for Atli«iHi the d^y 
after our arrival at Lacedasmoo. He bad not yet retoroed, at 
vfhich I was very uneaay : I cbbld oot conceive bow be could 
nupporttor aoloogatime aaeparatioti aoctuei. 3tit« before I 
left LatedamoD to rejoin btm, I was desirooa to bave a second 
eooversation with Daoionaz* In tbe former be had considered 
the laws of Lycurgus as they were when tiiey flourished in their 
full vigour; but I every day saw tbeoa yield with so little resist- 
ance to dangerous innovations, that I began to entertain donbts 
of their ancient influence. I accordingly took the first opportu- 
nity to explain myself to bim.on tbts subject. 

. One evening, the conversation insensibly leading os to mention 
Lycurgus, I affected less esteem for that great man than I really 
felt It aeems, said I, that roan^ of your laws have been bor- 
rowed from the Persians and the Egyptians. Damonax answered, 
l^be architect who constructed the labyrinth of Egypt deserves 
not less praise for havif1(^ decorated its entrance with that beab- 
tifbl Parian marble which he procured from such a distance. To 
judge of the geniua of Lycurgus, we must cousider the whole of 
bis legislation. And this whole it Is, replied I, of the honodr 
of Which-some attempt to deprive you. The Athenkns,(a) and 
tbe Cretans, maintain that their constitutions, though diAerent 
from each other, have yet served as models for yours. 

The testimony of the former, replied Damonax, is always 
weakened by a puerile partiality. They allow us no praise but 
to appropriate it to themselves. The opinion of the Cretans is 
better founded. Lycurgus adopted many of the laws of Siioos, 
and rejected others. Those which he chose he modified fn such 
a maoner, and accommodated them so well to his j>lan, that it 
may be said he discovered what Minos, and perhaps others be- 
fore him, had already discovered. If we compare the two go* 
vernments, we shall see sometimes the ideas of a great man 
brought to perfection by a atill greater man; and sometimes dif- 
ferences so sensible that we shall wonder bow it has been possi- 
ble ever to confound them. One great example of this opposition 
of views is, that the laws of Minos admit of the inequality of 

(a^ laocr. Pautli. t ii. p. s6o. 
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fortunes, which ours fiav^ forbidden ; and benbe cannot t>ut reaitft 
an essential diversity in .the constitutions and manners of the 
two people. Yet, replied I, gold and silver have now forced the 
barriers raised against them by your ineffectual Iaw8» and you ztt 
no longer, as formerly, happy frQAi yo^ur privations, and rich, iC 
I may so speak,, from your indigence. 

Damonax was about to answer, when he heard some person 
in the street, crying. Open, open ; for at Lacedaeiiion it is not 
permitted to knock at the dooi^. It was my friend ; it was Phi- 
lotas. I ran to embrace him, and in an instanit hc'was in my 
arms4 I presented him again to Damonax, who, a moment after^ 
retired, and left us together. Philotas asked me what I thought 
of hiip. He is, replied I, goad and affable, and -possesses the 
politeness of the heart, which is itiuch superior to tjiat of fprm 
and ceremony ; bis manners are simple, and his sentimenti^ virtu* 
ous, Philotas concluded that Damonax wa« as ignorant as the 
generality of Spartans. I added, he is an enthusiastic admirer of 
the laws of Lycurgus. Philotas remarked that he thought hia 
salutation more awkward this time than at our first interview. 

My friend was so prejudiced in favour of his Own nation, that 
he dcRpised eyerg other people, and sovereignly haled the Lace* 
.daemonians. He had collected against the latter all the ridicu- 
lous pleasantries levelled at them from the ^t age of Athens, all 
tbe reproaches with which they are loaded by Athenian orators, 
all the acts of iiyustice of which they are accused by Atheniati 
historians, and all the defects and errors whicb the philosophers 
of Athens censure in the laws of Lycurgus. Provided with these 
weapons, he incessantly attacked the partisan^ of Sparta. I have 
frequently endeavoured, to cure him of this; prejudice^ for I could 
not bear that my friend shotild have a fault 

He had returned to Laconia through Argolis; from whence to 
Lacedaemon the road is so. bad and rugged, that, exhausted with 
fatigue^ he said to me, before he went to bed, No.dpubt, accord^ 
ing to your laudable custom,, you will make roe climb up some 
rock, that I may admire at my leisure the environs of this superb 
city; foi^ there is here no. want of niountaios to procure that 
plea8ure;ta travellers. To-tnorrow, replied I, we will go to the 
Menetaion^ an emrifience situated beyond tJjeEu rotas, and Damo- 
i^ax, will hsN»e tife goodness to a<^cf$nipany us. 

The next d;*y we pasVed the Babyx, whfch is the name giyen 
to the bridge over the Eui*oti3is. ; We soon cam^ in sight of the 
ruins of sonne houses which formerly stood on the left bank of 
the river, but which had been destri>yi5d Jo the late war by the 
•rmy of Epaminondas. My friend took this opportunity to pro- 

Vot. IV. No. 74. O 
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tiounce the pftoegyric of tbe greateit enemy the Ltcea»mo6iaDf 
had ever bad, and Was sorry to find that ]>amoAaz did not an« 
Wer a word. 

As we coDtinued oar way. we saw three or foor LacedsemoDlans 
with cloaks striped with differcfnt colours, and with their faces 
shaved only on one side. What farce are these good folks acting ? 
said Philotas. They, said Damonax, are TreiDb]eFs(a), so called 
because they ran away in the b'lBittle in which we repulsed the 
troops of Spamioondas. They are easily known by their dreSs 
kod appearance, of which tbey are so much ashamed that they 
only fre<|u^ot solitary places, and, as you see, shun our approach* 

After baViiig, from tbe top of the hill, surveyed that beautiful 
country which extends towards the south, and those lofty moun- 
tains which bound Laconta to the west, we sat ourselves down 
fronting tbe city of Sparta. I had on my right hand Damodax, 
'sind on my left Fhilotas, who scarcely deigned to took on the 
irregular heap of cottages before him. Yet, said I to him, is this 
tbe bumble abode of that people among whom is to esrly taught 
the art of commanding, and the still tnore difficult art of obedience? 
Pbilotas grasped my hand, and made a sign to me to be silent. I 
added— of a nation which was never elated by success, nor de- 
pressed by misfortune? Philotas replied, in a whisper. In the 
name of all tbe gods, do not force me to speak; you have already 
seen that this man is incapable of answering me. I continued-r- 
whicb has constantly maintained a superiority over tbe other states 
of Greece; which has defied the Persians, frequently defeated the 
gsuersis of tbe Athenians, and at last made itsielf master of their 
capital ; which, throughout all Greece—? Is sovereignly detested 
for its tyranny, and despised for its vices, cried Pfailotas : and im- 
mediately blushing at what he had said. Excuse, said he, to Da- 
monax, this emotion of anger in a young man who adores hit. 
country, and will not silently suffer it to be irisulted in his pre- 
sence. I reverence that sentiment, replied the Spartan ; Lycurgus 
has made it the grand motive of aH our actions. O my son ! he 
who loves his country obeys the laws« Tours deserves your at- 
tachment, and I should blame Anacharsis for having carried his 
pleasantry so iar, had he not by it afforded us an opportunity 
mutually to cure each other of our prejudices. We will enter 
, the lists, you with all the advantages you have derived from your 
<«ducation, and I with so other weapon but the love of truth. 



(t) Bffeari. MiiceU. Lftoon. lib.s,c»p. 7. 
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PhiloUi DOW ctid to me, in a wbitperj tbii Spartan reallj poa- 
f(HS(9a goodvaenae ; aaye ma fxam the pain of wopindiog bia feieUnga, 
and turn, if poaaibia, tbe converaation on some otber aubject. 
JP^iqionax, aaid ](, Fbilotaa baa drawn a character of tbe Spartana, 
after tbe repreaeota^ioos of Athenian writers ; deaire him toabevr 
it yoo. The anger of my friend was now ready to burst upon mea 
but Oamonax praveoted it by addceaaing him aa folfowa, You 
have reproached my country, and it ia my duty to defend it. Toq 
ari» to blame if you have oi^ly apoken froin your own ideas on the 
aubject; but I excuae you if you have taken up your ppinioii 
from what baa been aaid of ua by aome Atheoiana; for I cannot 
faelieTe t^l^t alt of them think ao ill of ua. You ^re right, replied 
Pfiilotas, briakly; there are those among (hem who look ,upo^ 
you as a kind of a demi-gods» and who endeavour to copy you in 
avery thing: butl muat confess our men of seos^ and learning 
express themselrea very freely on the subject of your lawa and 
mannera. Tbe philosophers I mean are the men of the greatest 
genius which Qreece baa produced, such a| flatQ, IsOcrates, an4 
Aristotle, and surely they must have been well informed. Da- 
ipKinax dissembled bif surprise^ and PtiilQUs,. after many apQlo^iea^ 
proceedp4 as follows : 

Lycurgus was ignorant of \he order in which the virtues should 
be arranged : be .gave the first place to courage, and hence that 
lifaio of ilia which the Lacedaemonians have themselves suffered^ 
lind which they have bsought upon them« 

Scarcely was that legialator'dead, iivhen their ambition invaded 
Mie neigbbourin|; states. This fact is aUested by an historian 
^i\h wbo^ you are unacquainted, and who ia named Herodotua^ 
Pfvoured by the desire of dominion, their weakness has often 
fprced them to submit to humiliating meanness, and to be guilty 
of atrocipua injustice^ They were the first tp corrupt the generata 
^of th,eir eneinies, and the first to solicit the protfK:tion of the Per- 
jliaas, of those barbariaoa to whpro^ by tbe peace of Antalcidas, 
they have not long aince sold the libertiea of the Asiatic Greeks. 

T^bey are full pf dissimulation in all their dealings, perfidious 
ip their trfiitiea, and supply the place of courage in battle by 
il^l^tpgem* The success of any state causes in them the mosteii- 
yioua une^.fin^. Tbey raise up enemies against it, and en- 
4eaiVouf to distract it by intestine divi^ioris which tbey excite o^ 
foment In the last century tbey proposed to destroy Athens^ 
whiqh hl4 %Bived .Qreece, and kindled the Peloponnesiaii war, 
w hicb eii^cid in the ruin of Athens. 
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LycurguB in Viin endeavoured to preserve them from the poisoiy 
of riches. Lacedamon conceals witbio itself an immense quantit]^ 
of wealthy but it is only in the hands of some individuals vhos4 
avarice can never be satiated. They onljr are preferred to em« 
ployments^ refused to merit, which groans fn indigence. Their 
Uriyes, whose education Lycurguft neglected, as he* has done that 
of all the Lacedaemonian women, govern and betray iHem. Tbey 
partake of their covetbusnes^; abd by thdr diissolute lives increase 
the general cor I'uti^tioa. 

The virtue 'of the Lacedaemonians is gloomy, austere, and 
founded solely 'ob fear: their education rl^ndeirs them so cruel 
ftbat they cab see the blood of their children flow without regret^ 
|lnd tl^at of their slaves without remorse. 

These accusations are very heavy, said Philotas as he concluded, 
an^ I know not how you witt answer them. By the remark of 
the lion, replied the Spartan, who; when he was shewn the figure 
of a'n animal of his own species beneath the feet of a man, con^ 
tented' h'imself witli obseiVing:,' Ihsit lions were not sculptors. 
Philotas, surprideri,' saicf to me in a whisper. Has he then read 
^he fables of ^sop? I cannot tell, said I ; he has perhaps heard 
this story from some Athenian:' Datnonaix, however, proceeded 
as follows : Believe me, we concern ourselves no more with what 
is said in the forum of Athens, than with what happens beyond 
|;he pillars of Hercules. How ! cried Philotas, i^iii you suffer 
Wour name to be circulated from city 'to city, and transmitted 
from generation to generation, 'with ignominy? Men who are 
strangers to the country and age in which We'live^ replied Da- 
monax, will never venture to condemn ui^ on tKe cfedit of a 
nation which has always been our rival, and frequ'ently btir ^nemy. 
Who can even say but we chdy' find dl^fenders P— Gracious 
l^eaven ! and what can they produce in' oppoSUron'to'i'hat portrait 
ivithwhichi have just presented you P — A portr'ait'mor^ faithful, 
and drawn by no less able masters. I will give it td ypu.- 

A government, whicli truly deserves the nahi^, exists alone at 
LaCedsmon and in Crete ; elsewhere We only find societies of 
citizens, some of whom aire masters and the rest slates. ' AtLace- 
d^mon there U no dthjer distinction between the king and the 
private individual, this riph' and the pbor, than that which the 
legislator, inspired by the gbds tbenlselVes, his fixed. Lycurgut 
was^ under the ininiediafte guidance of a divinity when be re* 
strained by a senate the tioo great authority of the kings. ' 

This governmenty of virbicb the constituent powers are so wel| 
pouDterbalanced, and the ifisdom of which is so generally ac«^ 
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Jcnowle^ged^ bit sobsisted during four centuries ^'eithovt ezp&- 
jieociog aoy etseotial cheoge, or exciting tbe least dissension 
;amoDg tbe citizens. Never, in tbose bappy times^ did tbe republic 
^o any thing at wbicb the bad cause to blusb ; never was seen in 
;any state so. perfect a submission to the laws^ so much disin- 
terestedness, frugality, mildness, magnanimity, valour, and modesty. 
,{rhan was it, ^M, notwithstanding tbe instances of our allies, we 
refused to destroy that Athens, which since— At these wordf, 
Fhitotas exclaimed, Tou bave certainly only consulted Laced»* 
inonifin write/s, We b^ve none, replied Daroonax. — Those from 
whoqa yoq have your accounta were then sold to Lacedsmon ?-7* 
We have ne;^er bought any. TJToul^ you wish to know my au- 
thorities? They are the first inen of genius Qreece has produced ; 
j^lato, Thucydi^e9,I^socrate8, Xenophon,iind others. I bad form- 
ed intimate connections with several of tbe^e in the frequeqt 
journeys I made to ^};^ens, by order o^ our miigistrates, and to 
their conversation and wor^s I am indebted for that little know- 
ledge which astonishes you in a Spartan* 

I^amonfx only saw surprise in the counte/iauce of Philotas ; 
but I could like.wise per.ceive a fe9r t^hat be migl^t be accused of 
ignorance or insincerity. ' He w^s ho^ev^r only to be charged 
yitb prejudicie and levity. I asked Dapion^x wl)^ the Athenian 
writers had differed to much among themselves, i^nd indulged in 
^o many licej^ces ip speaking of his nation. Ipigb^ answer you, 
/eplied he, th'at they yielded by turns to the force of truth and to 
jtbat of ns|;ional bttre^* ^ut fear ^othi^g, Philotas, I will respect 
your delicacy. 

During the war^ yoi^r prators sin,d p^^ets, jn jprJer to animate 
^he populace ^gainf^ us, acted like those painter^, who, to revenge 
^bemselves of tbeiir enemies, represent them und^r hideous cari- 
catura^. Tour pihilosopbers and historians more wisely dealt, 
out to us at once censpire aujol praise, bptb pf which, according to 
the difference of times, we bad deservei^. Thpy have acted like 
^hose able artisjks wbp succepively represent their heroes in a 
tranquil st^te of iQirid, an4 in fi^of rage; with (he charms of 
^otttb, and th.e wrinkles and deformities of old age. You and 
I have just been contemplatipg these different representations, 
jfou baye borrowed a)l the features which might disfigure your 
/portrait, and t should have selected all those which might em- 
jbell.ish min^, and thus we should have presented each other only 
with untaithfuj copies. We must therefore return to the poipt 
froip wbicb we set out, and found our ideas on incontestable 
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I have to defend myself againBt two attacks, since your object- 
tioQs are equally directed against our manners and our gotern^ 
inent« Our manners maintained their purity during four ceatu** 
ries, as your writers have themselves acknowledged. They begai^ 
to bp corrupted during the Peloponnesian war, as we ourselves 
allow. Censure then our present vices, but reverence our an« 
cient virtues. 

Of the two points which I bad to defend, I have compounded 
for the first, but I shall yield nothing, with respect to the second. 
I shall ever maintain, that among all known governments there m 
iiQt one more admirable than that of Lacedsemon. Plato', it r» 
true, though convinced of its excellence, has thought be coohl 
discover some defects in it; and I am informed that Aristotle 
intends to produce a still greater number. 

If these defects do not essentially injure the constitution, I 
afaonld say to Plato, You have taught me that the Supreme Betog^ 
when be formed the universe, acted on a pre-existent matted, 
which sometimes opposed his power with an invincible resist* 
ance, and that be only effected that good of which the eternal 
nature of things was susceptible. I will dare to say, in mv 
turn, Lycurgus lal>oured on refractory materials, which partif^i* 
pated of the imperfection that resides in the essence of all tbitigS; 
I mean on man, of whom be has made all that it was posaible' ta 
make him. 

If it be alleged that the defects of his laws must necessarily 
occasion their destruction,! will remind Plato of what isconfessM 
by all the Athenian writers, and what be himself not long ago 
wrote to Dionysius king of Syracuse. The law alone reigns At 
Lacedaemon, and the same government has maintained itself there, 
in all its splendour, for many ages. But bow is it possible to 
conceive that a constitution labouring under destructive vices, 
which are inherent in its nature, should continually remain un- 
shaken, and l>e never disturbed by those factions which have w 
often laid waste the cities of Greece ? 

This union is the more straiige, subjoined I, as among you, the 
one half of the citizens are subjected to the' laws^ 4nd tbe other 
not. This, at least, is what the philosophers of Athens advance. 
They say that your legislation does not extend to the Women, virbf* 
having gained an absolute dominion over their husbands, accefev 
rate froto ({ay to day the progress of corruption. 

Damonax answered. Inform those phi1oso|;>hers that our daug:h- 
ters are educated in the same discipline, and with the same rigour^ 
aihOur sons; that they are accustomf^d to tbe same exercises ; that 
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Ikey brhig te tfaeir hosbands no other portion than their ViTttM; 
that when they become mothers, they have the superintendaooe 
of the long education of their children, at first in conjuncliott 
with their husbands^ and afterwards with the magistrates; Choi . 
public censors continually watch over the'rr conduct; that the 
c»re of the slaves and the hoosehold affairs is entirely commilted 
to them; th«t Lycurgos was careivl to forbid them every kind 
of ornament; that it is not fifty years since the women of Lsoe- 
damon were persuaded that a rich dr^ss wOuld diminish theit 
beauty ;(d) and that before that peciod the purity of their man* 
nefs was generally acknowledged. Lastly, ask them, whether, 
in a state where the men are virtuous, it is possible that tbewo* 
men should not be so likewise ? 

Tour daughters, replied I, are habituated from their infancy to 
Isborions er^rcises, and this Plato approves ; but they no logger 
use these exercises sifter their nmrriage, and this be condemns. 
In fact, ina government like yours, it is necessary that the women, 
after the exam|>le of those of theSarmatians, should be^alwaya 
able to attack or repel tbe enemy* We bring up our girln so 
hardily, answered he, that they may haven robust eoastitution; 
but we require' in our women only the peaeeful virtues of their 
sex. Why should wt put arms in their bands, since we are our«» 
selves able to defend them ? 

Here Philotas iMroke silence, and, inanvore modest tone, said 
to Damonax, Since jroor hws have only war for < tbeir<objeel, 
would it not be esiential^o multiply annong you tbe number of 
ib^e who may bear arms ? War the object of our laws! ex!claifli«* 
td the Spartan; I retognii^ the^ language of your writers^ who* 
ancrifbe to the wisest and most humane of legislators tbe 'pitgeet 
of all others the most cruel and absurd: tbe most cruel, if he 
Wished to*perpetuate in Greece n soldiery thirsting for tbe blood 
of nations, mnd for conqaests ; tbe most absurd, since to effect it 
be has only proposed means nbsolntely contrary to bis views^ 
Sitamine our militairy code; its regnlatioiw, taken in tfaeir literal 
sense, only tend to inspire us with generous sentiments, and re* 
press dur ambition. We are, it is true, so unfortunate as to 
disregard <hem, but tbey do not for that the less inform us of the 
#eal ioteotiens of Lycurgus^ . 

By what ^eerns, in fact, e«n>n nation enlarge its dominions, 
wlloae v«tovr is encfaained at every step; whieb, deprived by its 
laws of QsarkHftaand' ships, • is incapaUe of extending its terri* 

(s) Plat* 19 Lystndr.t. L p. 434«. 
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iories on the tide of the sea; and wbich, forbidden by the same 
laws to besiege the atrong places that defend the frontiers of ittf 
neighbours, is equally unable to enlarge them on that of the land ;' 
' which is forbidden to pursue a flying enemy, or to enrich itself 
with his spoils: which, prohibited from frequently making war 
on the same people,(a) is obliged to prefer the methods of negu^* 
tiation to force of arms; which, not being permitted to mareh 
before the full moon, nor to fight on certain festivals, is 8ome<^ 
times in danger of seeing all its projects prove abortive : and 
which, by its extreme poverty, is at all times incapable of un« 
dertaking any great enterprise? Lycurgus has not, intended t<) 
form of us a nation of conquerors, but of tranquil warriora, who 
breathe only peace if they are unmolested^ bat who respire 
nothirtg but war if any foreign power should dare to disturb 
their repose. 

It seems nevertheless, replied Philotas, that by the nature off 
things a nation of warriors must sooner or later degenerate into a 
nation of conquerors, and we see by the course of evenCa that yoU 
have experienced this change without perceiving it. You are^ 
in fact, accused of having early conceived, and never having 
totally lost sight of, the design of enslaving the Arcadians, and 
Argfves. I shall not apeak of your wars with the MesseniaDSv 
for you believe that you are able to justify them. 
* I have already said, answered Damona^, that we have oo an« 
nals. Some confused traditions inform us, that anciently we 
had more than once disputes with the neighbouring stales. Were 
we the aggressors? This is a question which neither yoo nor I 
are ^ble to answer with certainty. But I know that in those dia« 
tant agea one of our kings baling defeated the Argives, our allies 
advised him to seize on their city. The opportunity w«a fa« 
vourable, and the conquest easy; but he-replied. This would be 
an injustice ; we made war to secure our own frontiers, and not 
to usurp territories to which we have no kind of right. Would 
you Wish to be acquainted with the true spirit of our iosiitutioos; 
consider more recent facts, and compere our coed act with Ibtt 
of the Athenians. 

The Greeks had triumphed over the Persians, but the war was 
not yet concluded. It was successfully continued under the con* 
duct of Pausanias, who abused his power. We recalled him, ae4i 
having obtained undoubted pro^s of his malversations, epndeeitted 
to death the conqueror at Platea. The alliea, however* oflReadled 
at hir haughtiness, had transferred to the AtheDiaot tbe supreme 

(«) Plat, is Lycurs* t, i, p. 47. Po1y»a. Strsteg • lib. ], esf • |6. 
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MmmMid of the arn^y. This wa& to deprive us of a tight which 
we had i^\ then eDJoye4» and which placed us at the hf ad of the 
states of Greece. Qur warriors^ inflamed with rage, were eager 
to defend our ciaiio with the sword: but an aged man having 
represented to th^ro Ihi^t (oreign wars were only proper to corrupt 
the manners of the natioii,(sJ they immediately resolved rather to 
renounce tb^ir right tban endanger their virtues* Is this the 
character of conquerors ? 

Athens* hecome^ with our CAnsent, the first state in Greecet 
daily extended hec conquests. Nothing resisted her power, or 
satisfied her ambition. Her fleets and armies alike attacked with 
impunity friends and enemies. The complaints of oppressed 
Greece reached our ear^i, butt certain critical circumstances pre- 
vented Qur listening to them ; and wb^n times were more tran- 
quil» we disregiirded theco tbroug|;i indolence. The torrent at 
length foe^au to burst 09 our ancient allies of the Peloponnesus, 
who were disposed to abandon U9» and perbi^ps even to turn the 
stream against us, if we had refused any logger to resist its 
pl^Qgress. 

In what I have now said I cannot be suspected of disguising 
thetruib, si;)ce I only speak after the roost accurate historian of 
Greece, an enlightened Athenian» and an impartial witness to the 
facts be relates. Head* in the work of Thucydides, the discourse 
ofth^ ambassador of Coriotiip i|nd that of the king of Laceds- 
moo. Observe how much we then laboured to preserve peace, 
end judge for yourself whether the P^loponnesisn war was to be 
attributed to our ambition, qs it wilU perhaps, one day be asserted 
on the report of some (ir^udiced writers.(b) 

A nation cannot be ambitious which by character and princi« 
pie is extremely slow in forming and executing projects ; which 
ventures to hazard nothing, and wbiph must be forced to ta|ce 
arms. No, we we^e not jealous; it had been top great 9 sbame 
to |ia bad we been so; but we felt an indignation at seeing those 
flourishing countries, which we had saved from the yoke of the 
Persians, ready to submit to that of a single city of Greece. 

In this long (|nd calamitous war both parties committed gross 
faults, and were guilty of horrible cruelties. More tban once the 
Athenians must have perceived that, from our slowness to profit 
by our advantages, we were not the most dangerous of her ene« 
inies : tnofe than once they m^ist have been astonished at our 

(a)Tbacyd. lib. i, cap. 95. Biod.Sic. Ub. ll,p.3S. PImt, in Aritlid. t.i.|k333. 
(b> DlMgrs. Hclic. Epigt««d Pomp* U Yi. p. 770* 
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eagerness to terminate those mischiefs which had been protracted 
iiiuch longer than we had expected. In every campaign and ex- 
pedition we testified, in the most lively manner, our regret at the 
interruption of our tranquillity. Almost always Che last to take 
arms, and the first to quit them; when conquerora we offered 
peace, and solicited it when vanquished. 

Sucli were in general our dispositions; and happy bad we been 
had the divisions which began to arise in Sparta, and the respect 
we owed to our allies, permitted us always to conform to them.^ 
But they were manifested in the most unequivocal manner at the 
taking of Athens. The Corinthians, Tbebans, and some other 
states, proposed to destroy the city to the foundations; but we 
rejected the proposal. In fact, it was not the bouses and temples 
of Athens which should have been buried in the bowels of the 
eailh, but those treasures abe contained: those valuable spoils 
and immense sums which Lysander, the general of our fleet, had 
collected in the course of bis expeditions, and which be by de-* 
grees introduced into Sparta.* I remember, though I was then 
very young, that the wisest men among us shuddered at the sight 
of their mortal enemy. Rouzed by their remonstrances, the 
ephori proposed to banish for ever those riches, the fruitful 
source of the divisions and disorders with wbicb we were threat- 
ened ; but the party of Lysander prevailed, and it was determined 
that the gold and silver should be converted into money, and 
applied to the service of the republic, not that of individuals : 
a mad and fatal resolution; for when the government had affixed 
a value to those metals, it could not but be expected that indivi- 
duals would soon consider them as objects of the greatest im- 
portance. 

They seduce you without difficulty, said I, because, according 
to the remark of Plato, your laws have only armed you against 
pain, and not against pleasure. When the poison has insinuated 
itself into the state, replied Damooax, philosophy alone can guard 
tiS against its baneful effects ; but before its entrance the legislator 
must confine himself to preventing its approach : for the best 
mode of avoiding certain dangers is to be ignorant of them. But, 
replied 1/ since the assembly accepted t^e fatal present wbicb 
Lysander offered, he was not the first author of the changes which 
your manners have undergone. 

These, answered he, had a more distant origin.(a) The Per- 

* Stt note at iht end of the volime. 

<a) Distert. dc.M. Bfathoade U Conr, et de M* VAhht de Goui«ys«r U Deca- 
deuce dcs Lots de Lycorg. 
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•ifto war bad thrown yi roto the midst of that world from which 
Lycurgut had wished to preserve us distioct During half 9 
century, in cooteinpt of our ancient maxims, we had led our 
armies into distant countries, and ^bere formed intimate connec- 
tions with their inhabitants. Our rosoners, incessantly inter- 
mingled with those of foreign nations, were corrupted, like pure 
waters which pass oirer an infected or contagious morass. Our 
generals, vanquished by the presents of those over whom they 
ought to have triumphed with their arms, diminished from day 
to day the lustre of our glory aud th^^ir own. We punished tbem 
at their return ; but, from the rank and merit of the oiTenHer^, 
their crime* was surveyed with less horror, and the law inspired 
only fear. More than once Pericles had purchased the silence of 
nome of our magistrates, who had sufficient influence to mak^ us 
shut our eyea on the enterprises of the Athenians. 

After this war, which crowned i}S with glory, but at the sam^ 
time communicated to ua the germ of destructive vices, we saw, 
without alarm, or, as I should rather say, we participated in, the 
violent paasions of two men of powerful gepius, whom our un- 
happy destiny raiaed up in the midst of us, Lysander and Agei> 
ailaus undertook to esalt Sparta to theiumfnit of power, the onjs 
to reign over her, and the other to reign with her. 

The Athenians more than once defeated by sea, a war of seveq^ 
•nd-cwenty years terminated in an hour,(a) Athens taken, many 
citiea delivered from an odiqua yoke, others receiving from us 
magistrates who ended by oppressing them, Greece reduced to 
silence and forped to acknowledge the sovereignty of Sparta; 
auch are the. principal features which characterise the brilliai^t 
■administration of Lysander. 

His politics vvere only acquainted with two principles, force 
and perfidy. In conseqtience of some differences which had 
arisen between us and the Argiv^s, with respect to their bounr 
daries, the latter produced their titles to the lands in question. 
This is.my answer, said Lysander, laying his band on bis swore]. 
His favourite maxim was, that ** children would be deceived 
with toys, and men with oaths.'* 

Hence his oppression and injustice when he had nothing to 
fear, and his craft and dissimulation when he dared not have re- 
course to open violence. At the courts of the satraps of Asia he 
submitted without a murmur to the ihsults of their ostentatious 
gr^ndeur^ and the next moment behaved to the Greeks with the 

(a) Plut, in Lytaod. I. i. p. 439. 
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sanieliBugflitiDess and contempt with whicb be btA Mibielf bew 
freatecl by tbe Periianft. 

When be hkd obtained tbe empire of tbe tea, be every wbere 
abolished the democ^r^trcal g^c^vernmefnt, for auch waa tbe citstoni 
of Spafrta ;^ and be followed it with 'pertinacity, that he migh^ 
improve the opportunity to place at tbe bead of each city nieo 
who bad no other merit than an entite sebmisaioo to his wrH. 
' These revolution9 were not effected without torreaia of tearaaitj 
blood* He omitted nothing to enrich hia creatures, or to (^uab 
liis enemiet; for by that name be called ffll those who defended 
the true interests of the people. Hia batred Was implacable, bra 
vengeance terrible ; and when bib naturally gloomy c^isporitiolf 
was sharpened by the pdevishnesa of age, the i^ist resiatance 
rendered him ferocious. On one occliaioti *be caused eight 'bur»* 
dredof tbe inhabitants of Mifetusto be ti^asaacred, who, conftdiog 
in his oa'th, had been so imprudent as to leave the place of their 
tetreat. 

Sparta silebtly lie(]uiesced in these dcts of atrocity. He 4ia4 
procured a great number of pirtrzana among us by tbp severity 
of his n»anners, his obedience tothe magistfatef, at)d the^led'* 
dour of hi^ victories. Whdn by his unbounded liberality, a(odl 
^e terror of his name, he had acquired a still greater numbef 
'among forei^^n nations, he was considered as the sover^igni|rbiter 
dfjGrreece. Yet, though he Was of the house of tbe 'HeraclidaEr* 
be was too far renioved frotn the throne to entertain any hope^ 
of arriving at the royal dignity. Ue therefore suppor^d and 
raised to the crown Agesiiaus, Whom be tenderly hxved, and 
whose right might be cdntested. As be flattered htmaelf be 
should be able to reign under the name of this young prince, be 
inspired him with a thifst 'for glory, and iittOKicated hira SvitN 
the hope of subverting the vast 'empire of tbe Persians. Deputiei 
from several citiei» «66n after arrived, by the secret procbremieni 
of Lysander, who requested Agesilaui to comdidnd the army 
which they bad raided against the'PerJidns; and that prince im'-* 
medi'ateiy departed, aftended'by a council'of thirty Spartans, of 
which Lysander was president. 

When they arrived in Asib, all the petty despots which l.y- 
sander had placed in tbe neighboqring cities, tyrants a thousand 

* Nothing does nure hAQOur to Spuria thfiii tllif pra^lice, 'By tlie cscetsive 
abuse which the people every where made of their 8al|K>rity, each city wasditlract- 
cd with factiuns, ood frequent ware were occasioned amoiig all tbe atatea of 

Gietcc. 
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thUBS woft crael Iban thM« wlio reigto cvtt g^fttttaipiret^ iioe^ 
.cruelty increases in proportion to its flreikneis^ acknowledged 
kmly tiieir protect!or, territeljr crouched at hia feet, and oiHy ttn* 
dered to the sovereign that respect to which they were compelled 
by decency, Agesiiana, jeaioas of bis antbority, aooo perceiTed 
that thbifgh be nomiiiaUy held the first rank^ he in Reality only 
Acted a second part : be thjerefore f^orpofely g^re repeated oCca« 
jsiona of offence to hts frietid, who returned to Sparta breathii% 
;r€ffigtence.(a) H« then resolTcd to carry ioto.execution a prefect 
^bich he bad formerly conceived, and the plaa of which be had 
.traced out in a memoir, found after bis d]^ath f mong hie papers^ 

The boose of H^rcaMs U divided into aeirerai branchea^ two 
sonly of whicb possess tbe right to the crot^ii* Lysftnd.er wished 
to ex^elld this right to the other branches, and even to all the 
ISpartatis. The honocrr of reignjng over free men wojuM have 
^come tbe reward of vrrtoe, -and Lyaander, by h« iafluenos^ 
vfiigbt one day timve invested hi'iiiself with th<e supreme authority* 
As such a revolutkm ^jgkjld 'not he effected by «pen force^<^ hid 
)«c<yuT8e to impoattire. 

A report firas cnrrent that, in the kingdom cif Pontiis, n wonfa« 
ti9A brought forth a sen, of wbotn Apallb was the fiather^ 'ali^ 
^bom the diiefs of the nation bad 'cacMed'lo hc'broi^gbt tip'««d«r 
the tiarpe of Sfteoas. Tbia yagoe rnmour sdggfesMd tN> Lysabder 
Ibe idea of an iotrigae "which be condocted for many yeara, witfa- 
.out appearing in it himself, by the means of subaltera ogeiiCsi; 
^Oirie of wbooi reminded tbe people at 'intervals of -the nairaoalbus 
triffh of tbe'child, wbtle otbersdeolared that the prfcets of Del- 
ip^hi bad in their ^posaesrion certain *old oradea, -w^hich tb^ weiie 
iiot^efritlitted to look into, and 'wbicb ^bey were coe day to 
l^mit to'tbe aoo-df the god of 'wbose altars they^were 'tbe<ini« 
nisterf, 

The^unraveHing of the plot of tbf s atrangie taroe^aow appiMch. 
'^d. Siienhs had appeared in -Greece. It .was concerted, that fbe 
i^bdb|d ri^pdir to Delphi ; that 'the ^prie^ts, who had fbeen sectired 
in tijie interest of the'scfaieme, sbottld examine, in 'tbe presence cf 
h ^feat ntfinber of witdesaes, tbeiproofc^of 4iiB drvine birth ; olad 
that, cotripelUd to acknowledge bimtbcson of Ajsollo^tbey^sboald 
'(9jsitfv^r into 'bis hlinds *the ancient ^prophesies, 'Which ^beahoold 
' t^d in f^r^denoe ^f the numerous osaetiibly colleoted an*tbe^oeba-f 
i^ioo ; aqd that, by one of these oracles, it should be decl»red*that 

.<^) PiiU. inXyi and. t^ i.^. 4«7« 
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the Spartans should from that time elect their kiopi from nmoxig 
the most virtuous of the citizens 

At the moment when this project was to have been carried 
into execution, one of the principal actors io it, terrified at the 
possible consequences of the imposture, dared not complete what 
he had undertaken ; and Lysander, in despair, procured for him* 
self the command of some troops which were to be sent into 
Bceotia, where he fell in battle. We decreed honours to his 
memory, though we ought to have stigmatized it with infamy. 
He contributed more than any other man to deprive us of our 
moderation and our poverty. 

His system ofaggrandizement was followed more methodically 
by Agesilaus. I shall not speak to you of bis great achievements 
in Greece, Asia, and E^ypt. He was more dangerousthan Lysan- 
der, because, with the same talents, he possessed more virtues; 
and, with the same ambition, was always exempt from presump- 
tion and vanity. He never suffered any statue to be erected to 
bim(a). Lysander himself consecrated bis own in the temple of 
Delphi, and permitted altars to be raised and sacrifices to be 
offered to him ; he lavished^rewards on poets, who in return lavish- 
ed their praises ; and he always carried one of them with him to 
observe and celebrate the smallest advantages be obtained. 

Both enriched their creatures while they themselves lived in 
extreme poverty, and both were alike constantly inaccessible to 
pleasures. 

Both, to obtain the command of armies, shamefully flattered the 
ephori, and concluded by transferring to them all real power. 
Lysandej, after the taking of Athens, wrote to them thus: ** I 
have told the Athenians, that is for yoii (o decide on war and 
peace.*' Agesilaus rose up from his throne whenever the ephori 
appeared. ' 

Both, assured of the protection of chose magistrates, inspired 
the Spartans with a kind of phrensy ; and by a series of acts of 
injustice and violence(a), raised up against us that Eparoinondas 
who, after the battle of Leuctra, and the re-establisbment of the 
Messenians, reduced us to the deplorable state in which we at 
present are. We have seen our power decline with our virtues. 
The time is past when the nations who wished to recover their 
liberty demanded of Lacedsmon one only of her warriors to brei^k 
tbeir chains 

(a) ^tndpb, ia Ages, p, 673. 
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Yet, as a latt homage to our expiring iaws» let us remark that, 
in other couotries^ corruption would have begun by enervating 
the mind : with us it has only manifested itself in great and tio* 
lent passions; in ambition, vengeance, jealousy of power, and a 
rage for celebrity. It seems as if'tbe vices dared not to approach 
us but with a kind of circumspection. The thirst of gold is not 
yet universal among all ranks, and the love of pleasure has, as yet, 
infected only a small number of individuals. More than once we 
bave seen our magistrates and general8(a) maintain our ancient 
discipline with vigour, and private ciiizens display virtues worthy 
of the most incorrupt ages« 

Like to those people who, dwelling on the borders of two 
nations, have adopted and intermingled the languages and customs 
of both; the Spartans are at present situated on the frontiers of 
Tirtue and of vice. But we shall not long maintain this dangerous 
post Every instant we perceive that an irresistible power drags 
us toward the bottom of the abyss. I myself am terrified when 
i reflect on . the example I have this day given. What would 
Lycurgus have said, bad he seen one of his pupils discqnrse, 
- <)ispute, and employ the figures of oratory ? Alas ! I have lived too 
much with the Athenians; I am now only a degenerate Spartan. 



CHAPTER LIL 
Journey though Arcadia.* 

Some days after this conversation, we left Daniooax, with a re- 
(fret which he designed to participate, and took the road to Ar- 
cadia. 

We first passed the temple of Achilles, which is never opened, 
«nd near which the youth who engage in the.platanistas, in the 
combats I have before mentioned, offer sacrifices. Farther on we 
■aw seven colums, which, it is said, were formerly erected in ho- 
nour of the seven planets. Continuing our journey we arrived at 
the city of Pellana^ and afterwards at that of Belniina, situated on 
the confines of Laconia and Arcadia.. Belmina is apiaceof 
sireugth, the possession of which has frequently been the uccasi- 
'OQ of disputes between the two nations. Its territory is watered 
by the Eurotas, and a number of streams which descend from the 

(a) XeDoph. HUt. Grec lib. l| p«443, 
* See the map of Arcadia. 
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BcigbbouriDg; mouQtaina*' It »taod» at tbe eDtnrace of a defile, 
which must be passed to arrive at Megalopolis, distant from BeU 
nina Dinety stadia,'^ and about three hundred and forty f froln 
LacedaBinoa. During this whole journey our pleasure was vari« 
ed and heightened by our road passing sometimea by the side of 
impetuous and roaring torrents, and sometimes along the verdant 
banks of the peaceful waters of the £un>tas, the Thiuns, and the 
Alpbeus. 

Arcadia occupies tbe center of Peloponnesus, raised above the 
countries which surround it, it iafull of mountains, some of which 
are of a prodigious height, and are almost all covered with fo- 
rests, which contain a great number of faltovy deer. The plains 
are frequently intersected by rivers aud streams. In certain 
places their too abundant waters, finding no outlet in the plain^ 
suddenly precipitate themselves into profound guiphs, puraue 
their cour^ for some time through subterraneous caverns, and at 
kngth burst forth, and again appear above tbe earth. 

Great labour has been employed to turn these streams through 
. proper channels, but much yet remains to be done. By the side 
of fertile fields we saw others which frequent inundations eon^' 
demn to perpetual sterility. The former produce wheat and other 
grain in abundance ; on them are fed numerous flocks, for the 
pasturage is excellent, especially for asses and horses, of which 
animals the breeds of this country are in great estimation. 

Besides a great number of plants useful in medicine, Arcadia 
produces almost all the known apeciof of trees. The inhabitants, 
who have made a particular study of their nature and properties, 
assign to the greater part of them appropciste names ; but it is 
easy to distinguish tbe pine, th^ fir, the cypress, tbe thy a, t)ie 
andrachne, the poplar, and a kind pf cedar tbe fruit of which does 
not ripen till the third year. I pmit many olhen wbicb are 
equally common, as also the trees which are the ornamait of 
gardens. We saw in a valley firs<»f « prodigious sise and height, 
and were told that they pw«d their luxuriant growth to their 
bappy situation, as ibey were not exposed either to the rage of the 
winds Of the burning rays of tbe sun.(a) In a. wood near Man- 
tinea we were shewn tbtee kinds of oak, one with large leases, 
tbe phagus, and a third, the bark of which js so light that it 
swims OQ the surface <d the water,^aiid is used by fishecmea to 
bear up their nets, and by pilots for buoys to tb^ir anchors. 

* Three leagues and a half. 
t Near thirteen leagues. 
' (a) Tbeophr. Hist. Plant, lib. 4| cap. i, p, S83. 
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'i^het AfoadiilDS .consider llieroMlves ^s the /children of the entity 
t>ecau»e they have always dw^lt in the same coumiy, andiKver 
beeo subjected to any foreign yoke« They relate that having first 
taken, up their a^ode ontbemou(^taiQS) they learned by de^gi«ei 
to build 4)ut«« «to clothe Iheoiselves ^ith the skins of wild baas% 
andio prefer to wild, and frequently noxioui herbs. theaGoriM of 
the phagns^ on which they still feed within two or three cent^rias 
past. What appears certain is, that after having felt tbeiieoessitjr 
of uniting, they werestitl unacquainted with the charms of "sociely^ 
7'heir cold and inclement climate ^ives vigourtotheirhodies,aii4 
harshness and asperity to their fi)iads« ^o soften and hmnaniae 
their .stern and rugged dispositions, some •sages of -supesioriKeiiitta 
resolved to awaken in tbem tvew sensations, and ^nspif^ tlMsa 
with a taste for song and dance, for f>oetry and festivals* ISever 
4Jid the iight of reason operate so spe^edy ahd general a re^ndsiftiaa 
in manners; ttve<eflreots rt produced have remained ti^l ourtiMB^ 
because the Arcadians, have never ceased to cultivate tfaaseaflU 
'Srhich'were so beneficial to th^ir ancestors. 

Habituated daily to sing xluring theU* lepasta, it vmold fee ai 
shame to them to he- ignorant of, or to neglect tmjsic, whkdi IlKf 
are obliged to learn from ibeir infancy, and during their youtll. 
In the celebration of their festivals, and in their armies, tSieirattfto 
and evolutions are regulated by theaoundof flutes. Ttieinagii- 
trates» persuaded that these enchanting arts can alone fnwaerve 
the nation from the influence of tbediumte, annually aaseoiUe 
their young pupils, and make them execnte xianeea before thev^ 
that they may be enabled to judge of the proflcieticy they have 
made. The example of the Cyncetheans justifies theol in ^ 
precautions. The people of this small tribe, confined toai 
apace in the north of Arcadia, in the midst ^ ^nouotaiiis^ and 
beneath a brasen sky^ have always refused to adaiit aanoi^ tbei^ 
these seductive nrta, and are become so ferocious a»d crael tbi^ 
their very name is not pronounced without fear. 

The Arcadians are humane, heh^ficent* obaervant of the laws 
-of hospitality, patient of labour, and pertinaoioas in their eater- 
prises, in defiance of obstacles and dangers. They have often 
i^ought with success, and always with glory* la time of peace 
.they enter for pay into the service of foreign powers, without 
preference or choice; so that they have been sometimes seen to 
espouse opposite parties, and bear arms against each other. Not* 
. withstanding this mercetiary spirit, they are extremely jealous of 
their liberty^ After the battle of Cbaeronea, gained by Pfailiii 

FoL. ly. No. 76* Q 
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king of MacedoD, tbey refused to the cooqoeror the titte of^ 
getierai-in^chief of the armies of Greece. 

Arcadia was anciently governed by kings, but afterwards 
divided inlo several republics, all of which have a right to send 
deputies to the general council. Mantinea and Tegea are at tbe 
head of this confederation, which would be too formidable were 
all its forces united; for the country is exitremely populous,- and 
is reckoned to contain not less than three hundred thousand slaves. 
But the jealousy of power continually occasions divisions between 
greater and lesser states. In our time, factions bad become so 
numerous, that a plan was laid before tbe assembly of tbe nation, 
in which, among other regulations, it wa8{)roposed that tbe power 
uf determining on peace and war should be confided to a body of 
ten thousand meq(a). This project, which the new troubles that 
it occasioned caused to be laid aside^ was again revived with more 
.vigour after the battle of Leuctra. Epaminondas, who, to restrain 
the Spartans, had just recalled the exiled inhabitants of Messenia, 
proposed to the Arcadians to destroy the small towns which 
were without defei>ce, and transfer the inhabitants to a place of 
strength, to be built on the frontiers of Laconia. He furnished 
them with a thoMsnd men to carry his plan into execution, and 
the foundations of Megalopolis were immediately laid. This hap- 
pened ab<rut fifteen years before our arrivaL 

We were greatly astonished at the extensive circuit of the new 
city, and the heiglit of its walls flanked with towers. It already 
gave umbrage to Lacediemon, as 1 had perceived in a conversation 
which I had with king Archidamus, who some years after at* 
tached this rising colony, and ended by concluding a treaty 
with it^ 

The great work of legislation next employed the attention of 
the citizens, who requested, Plato to give them a code of laws^ 
The philosopher was much pleased with so flattering a distinction ; 
but having learned both from tbe deputies of the city and one of 
bis disciples whom he seut to Megalopolis, that the inhabitants 
would never consent to admit an equality of property, he de- 
termined not tu comply with their solicitation. 

A small river called the Hellison, divides the city into two 
parts, in both of which houses and public edifices have been built, 
Und are still building. That to the north contain^a forum, in** 
clofed by a stone balustrade, and surrounded by sacred edifices 
and porticos. A superb brazen statue of Apollo, tivelve feet high, 
. has been erected facing tl^e temple of Jupiter. This statue is a 

(a) Denosth. jc Fait. Lef at. p. S^S. Diod. Sic. lib. 15, p, 37^. 
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l^resent from the Phigaleans, who contribated with pleasure to 
fibe embellisbmetit of the new city. Some private individuals 
.tiave likewise done tbe^ame. One of the porticos bears the name 
^f Aristander^ \;bo caused it to be built at bis own expence. 

Id the part to the south, we saw a spacious edifice, in which is 
held the assembly of the ten thousand deputies appointed to con- 
duct the important affairs of the state(a). We were likewise 
ahewn, in a temple of Esculapius, bones of an extraordinary size, 
which were said to have been those of a giant 

The city contains a great number of statues; amongothers we 
saw the work of two Athenian artists, Cephisodotus and Xeno- 
pbon,consistingof agroup, in which Jupiter is represented seated 
on a throne, with the city of Megalopolis on his right band, and 
Diana Conservatrix on his left. The marble of which it is made 
is the production of the quarries of Mount Pentelicus, near 
Athens, 

I mght enumerate many other things of the same kind ; but, inr 
the relation of my travels, I have always avoided speaking of that 
prodigious number of temples, altars, statues, and tombs, which 
we met with at every step in the cities, towns, roads, and even 
the most solitary places through which we passed. 1 have also 
thought it most proper to omit the greater part of the prodigies 
and absurd fables of which we were fatigued with long recitals. 
The traveller, who is condemned to hear them, ought to spare 
that pain to his readers. It would be in vain for him to attempt 
to reconcile the different traditions concerning the history of 
the gods and the most ancient heroes; his labours would only 
serve to increase the confusion of a chaos impenetrable to the 
light. It will be sufficient for him to observe in general) that, 
among different nations, the objects of public worship are known 
under different names, the sacrifices offered to them accompanied 
by other rites,and their statues characterized by other attributef^^ 
But he ought principally to direct his attention to those monu* 
ments which ascertain the taste, knowledge, or ignorance of an 
age ; to describe festivals, because images of peace and joy caur 
not be too often presented to wretched mortals; and to relate 
those opinions or customs which may serve for example or instruc- 
tion, even though he should leave the application of them to his 
reader. Thus when I shall content myself with mentioning that, 
in a certain district of Arcadia, the Supreme Being is worshipped 
under the name of Good(a), those who read my work will fee\ 

(a) XeDoph. Hist. Grsc. lib. 7, p, 6si. Paasan. ltb« 8, cap. as, p, 6^. 
(b) PaiiMn,.lib. S, cap.3Q, p, 673. 
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tkemielves fmrPted to love the Author of all thiags; and wben % 
•ball adcf, tbat^ \o the same province, fanaticism baa immolated 
kuman vtctim»*» they will shudder to perceive that superstitiQi^ 
can. occasion such horrors even among a people who adore Qod 
as> sovereignly ^oo4» Ireiurn^toroy nar|ative, 

We bad determined to make the tour of Arcadia. This cqun- 
tiy i» only a succession of those scenes in which Nature has dis*^ 
played the grandeur and fecundity of her ideas^^and which she 
bas^ negligently thrown together without regard to the difference 
of their kinds.. The powerful band* which ha» placed so many 
eaormoust and sterile rocks oiv their eternal bases, has sportively? 
mteispersed at t4veir feet» and in the internals betvi een them» 
9l)af nting meadows, the asylums of coolness and repose. Every 
wberewe behold picturesque situation^, unexpected contrasts^ and 
•imirable effects.. ' 

|Ibw often, when arriyed at the summit of a lofty mountain^ 
liave we seen^ the lightning flash beneath our feeU How often^ 
p the region of the clouds, have we beheld the resplendence of 
4!ay change to a4im light, and the air beconoe thick and agitated 
vith violence, presenting a speptacle at once beautiful and terri-- 
^ingl Those strean)& of vapour which passed rapidly benfsit^ 
our eyes, and plunged down into the deep vallies below ; those 
torrents of watery which, roaring, precipitated themselves to il>e 
bottom of the aby^s; tbo^ie huge masses of mountaips v^hicb» 
Ibvoi^b the thick fluid by which we \^ere surrounded, appeared 
covered with a black veil; tb^ melancholy cries of birds, and the 
plaintixe murmur of the winds and the trees, seemed to present 
to us the image of the bell of Empedocles; auch must be that 
oee^n of obscure and whitish air which iinpels and repels the 
jSOiUs of the guilty, either through, the plains of etber^or an)id the 
globes interspersed in the wide expanse of space(a). 

We leift Megalopolis, and, after having crpssed the Alpheus^ 
proceeded to Lycosura^ situated at the foot of Mount Lycapus, 
formerly called Olympus, Tbis country abounds in woods and 
fallow deer» In the evening our hosts fvisbed to entertain us with 
.an account of their city, which is tl>e most ancient in the world; 
.of their mountain, on vy^^ich Jupiter was brought up; of the tern* 
pieandfestivals^ofthat gpfl ; and especially of his priest, who, in 
time of drought, has power to bring down rain from heaven. They 
afterwarda told ufr of a hind which was stijl alive two centuries^ 
»go^ and which they said had lived more than seven hundred 
years* It was taken some years before the war of Troy, and th^ 



*" See oote at the end of the Tofume*. 

(b) Plut. de Vitand. £re» Alien, t* ii, p. S30» 
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jfl^te, of ibe time when it was taken was inscribed on a collar vrhich 
it wore. It was kept as a sacred animal in tb.e enclosure apper- 
taining to tb.e Usmple. Aristotlje, to whom I one day mentioned 
this story, ciiijng at the same ti^e the authority of Hesiod, who 
attributes to tbe life of a stag a still longer duration, did not seem 
to pay any regard to it, ar^d observed to me, that tbe ^time of 
gestation of this animal, an(^ that of tlie growth of tbe young stag, 
by no means indicat/ed so long a life. 

The next day^ having reached the top of Mount Lycseup, from 
whence almost the whole of Peloponnefus may be 9een, wa were 
present at some games cielebrated in hpnour of the god Pan, near 
a temple and jmall groye cpusecrated to him* After the prize 
iiad been bestowed, we saw spme youpg persons who followed 
with loud bursts of laughter al} those whom they met in their 
way.* We saw others who struck thj^atatue of the god with 
whips: they inflicted this punishment pn him because a hunting, 
undertaken under his ^ uspices, bi»4 ^^t been sui{|cieotly success- 
ful to furnish them wUl^ a me^U 

The Arcadians, however, ar/e notlt^e l^ss att|iphed to the wor- 
ahip of ]?an. They have dedicated t& him a ^reat numJ^r of 
temples, statues, altar^ qpd sacred graves, apd. he ia represented 
^on their coin.f Thisgofi pgrsues |he anfmals wtHph ai^ bartful 
to the harvests ; l^e wandera with pleasureon the mountains, from 
whence he watphes over thenunjerous flpcks which fieed in the 
plain, end from the instrument with seven, pipef, of i^biph be 
]js the inventor, produp)ss baraionious sounds, which rj^e^ho 
through the neighbouring valleys. 

Pan formerly enjoyed ^till greater^hon^ours. He prf^dioted fu- 
ture events in one of bis tenf ples^ in which.a lamp Yf^9 kept burn- 
ing day and ni^bt The Arcadian? still n^aintain that he distri- 
butes to mortals, during their life, the rewards. an4 punishment^ 
which they merit: they place him, like the .Egyptians^ in tbe 
I'^nk of their principal divinities, and l^h^ nam^ whjch they give 
him seems to signify that he extends his poweJ* pyer all material 
substance. Notwithstanding these ap^^ndid title^^ they at preiient 
rimit his functions to the .protection of hunters and shepberda. 
Not far from his temple is that of Jupiter, in the middle of an 
enclosure which we were i)ot ^Ilavvec^ to enter. We afterwards 
met with other sacred places, th§. entrance of which is forbidden 
'|o men, but permitted to women. • , . . 

* The LupercalU at Rome derived their orij^in from this (MtWal^ 
i See the plate of coins. 
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We next proceeded to Phigalea, which is seated on a vtry 
•teep rock, and may be seen at a considerable distance. In the 
forum 18 a statue which may serve for the history of the art9« 
The feet are almost joined, and the pendent hands are fastened 
close to the sides and thighs ; for in this manner were statues for- 
merly sculptured in Greece, and thus they are still in Egypt, 
That we had now before our eyes was erected for the athlet^ 
Arrhachion, who gained one of the prizes in the 52d, 53d, and 
64th Olympiads.* We may hence conclude, that two centuries 
before our time many statuaries still servilely followed the Egyp* 
tian taste. 

To the right, and at the distance of thirty stadiaf from the 6{ty, 
is Mount Elaius; to the left, and forty stadia^ distant. Mount 
Cotylius. On the first is seen the cave of Ceres, surnamed the 
Black, because that goddess, in despair for the loss of Proserpine* 
continued shut up in it a long time, wearing a mourning habit. 
On the altar, at the entrance of the cave, are offered, not victims, 
buffruits, honey, and raw wool. In a town situated on^the other 
mountain, we suiveyed with astonishment a teqiple of Apollo: 
one of the most beautiful in Peloponnesus, as well from the choice 
of the stones of which the roof and walls are constructed^ as from 
the happy harmony of all its parts. The name of the architect 
alone would suffice to ensure the fame of this edifice. It was 
built by the same Ictinus who, in the time of Pericles, erectecj 
the celebrated temple of Minerva. 

On our return from Phigalea we were present at a festival which 
was concluded by a grand entertainment, in which the slaves ate 
with their masters, and the highest praises were given to those 
who devoured the greatest quantity of eatables. 

The next day, returning by Lycosura, we passed the Al- 
pbeus, not far from Trapezus, and went to sleep at Gortys, the 
plains around which are fertilized by a river of the same name. 
During this whole day we met with merchants and traveller^, 
who were going to the little town of Aliphera, at which a fair 
was to be kept. We did not follow them, because we had often 
been present at similar scenes, and because we must have jour- 
neyed for a long time on the slope of a mountain surrounded by 
precipices. Our guides forgot to conduct us into a valley whicn 
ia in the neighbourhood of Trapezus. The earth there, they told 
us, casts forth flames, near the fountain of Olympius, which re^ 

* In tbe ye«r« before Chriit 579> S68, 504. 
t SomewbaC above a league. 
} About f league and « half. 
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H^ains dry one yea^ out of two. Tbey added, that this place waa 
the scene of the bfrtfcle between the gods and the giaota, and that, 
to preserve the memory of that dreadful contest, the inhabitanta, 
on certain occasions, sacrifice to the tempests^ the lightning, and 
the thunder. 

The poets have celebrated the pleasant coolness of the waters 
of the<]!ydno8 in Cilicia, and of the Melaa in Pamphylia; but 
those of the Gortynius deserve better their praises. The most 
severe cold never freezes them, and the greatest beats never alter 
their temperature. Tbey are most delightful, either to bathe in. 
Or to drink. 

Besides possessing that coolness which distinguishes the waters 
of Arcadia, those of the Ladon, which we passed the next day, 
are so pure and transparent that they are no where to be equalled* 
Near the hanks of this river, shaded by lofty poplars, we found a 
number of girls, of thfe neighbouring country, dancing round a 
laurel, on which they had bung garlands of flowers. The youth- 
ful Clytia, accompanying her voice with her lyre, sang the loves 
of Daphne, the daughter of the Ladon, and Leucippus, the son 
of the king of Pisa. No maid in Arcadia was so lovely aa Daphne, 
00 youth in Elia so beautiful as Leucippus. But how might it be 
possible to triumph over a heart which Diana had subjected to 
ber laws, and which Apollo had not been able to vanquish? Leu* 
cippus bound bis hair upon his head, clothed bimaelf io a light 
tunic, threw a quiver over his shoulders, and, in this disguise 
pursued with Daphne the deer and roe-bucks of the plain. Their 
furtive loves could not escape the jealous eyes of Apollo, wbo 
informed the companions of Diana, and the unhappy Leu« 
cippus fell beneath their arrows. Clytia added that the nympb, 
unable to endure either the presence of the god, who obstinately 
continued hia amorous pursuit, or the light which be dispensed 
to mortals, supplicated the earth to receive her into her bosom, 
and that she was metamorphosed into a laurel*. 

We re*a8cended the Ladon, and, turning to the left, took the 
road to Psophis, through several villages, and through the wood 
of Soron, in which are found, .as well as in the other forests of 
Arcadia, bears, wild boars, and very large tortoises, the shells of 
which are used to make lyres. 

Psophis is one of the most ancient cities of Peloponnesus; it is 
situated on the confines of Arcadia and Elis. A very high bill 

* Tie Thesstlians affirm, that Daptine was the daughter of the Peneai, and 
ithat the was changed ioto a lauret on the banks of that river. 
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defends it from the north wind. To th6 ea«t flo#8 the ^ivcr Erf*' 
manthus, which rites in a mountain of the same name, to whibb 
the inhabitants frequently resort to bunt wild boars and stagsL 
To the west is a deep bottom^^ into which a torrent falls, ibat 
afterwards continues its course toward the souths and loses itseif 
in the Erymanthus. 

. Our attention was principally engaged by two objects. We 
here saw the tomb of that Alcmae'on who, in obedience to the 
command of his father Amphiaruus, killed his motbeKEriphyie^ 
for which he was long pursued by the avenging furies, and at 
length wretchedly ended a life of dreadful agitation. 

Near his tomb which has no other ornarioent thansoitie cypress 
trees of an extraordinary height, we were shewn a small field and 
a little cottage, where, some centuries since, lived a poor and 
virtuous man, named Aglaus. Alikeastranger to wishes or to 
fears, unknown to men, and ignorant of what passed among them, 
be peaceably cultivated bis little farm, the narrow boundaries of 
which be had never patised. He bad arrived at an extreme old 
age, when ambassadors from the powerful king of Lydia, 6yges» 
or Croesutt, were commissioned to enquire of the oracle pf Delphi 
whether there existed on the face of the whole earth a mortai 
more happy than that prince. The pythia replied, •• Aglaus of 
Psophis." 

On our way from Psophis to Pheneos we heard mention made 
of several waters which possessed singular properties. The in- 
habitants of Clitor affirmed, that that of one of their springs in^ 
spires so gi'eat an aversion for wine, that those who drink of it are 
afterwards unable to endure the smell of that liquoi*. Farther on^ 
toward the north, among the mountains, near the city of Nona- 
cris, is a very lofty rock, from which incessantly flows a deadly 
water, which forms the river ot the Styx. This is that Styx so 
formidable to gods and men. It winds through a valley to which 
the Arcadians resort to confirm their promise by the most invio*^ 
lable of oaths ; but they never drink of it, however thirsty, nor 
does the shepherd ever lead his flocks to its banks. Its water, 
though limpid and withoutodour, is mortal to all living creatures; 
they drop dead as soon as they have tasted it. It dissolves every 
kind of metal, and breaks every vessel which receives it, except 
those made of the hoof of certain animald(a). 

As the Cynaetbeaqs were then ravaging that country, we could 
not go thither to ascertain the truth of these reports. But having 

(a) Vitrur, lib. 8, cap, 3, p. i63. Var. ap, SoUd, cap. 7, 4Scnec, Quasst/Nativ. 
'ib. 3, cap. 35« 
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met on oar rond two deputies from a city of Achaia, who were 
journeying towards Pheneos, and who had more than once passed 
along ihat river, we enquired of them ; and concluded from their 
answers that the greater part of the prodigies attributed to this 
famous stream would disappear on the slightest examination. 

These were intelligent and well informed persons, and we put 
to them several other questions. They shewed us toward the 
north-east. Mount Cyllene, which lifts its majestic head above alt 
the mountains of Arcadia, and whose perpendicular height may 
be estimated at fifteen or twenty stadia. This is the only part of 
Greece in which is found a species of white blackbirds. Mount 
Cyllene joins to Mount Stymphalus, at the foot of which we find 
a city, a lake, and a river of the same name. The city was for- 
merly one of the most flourishing in Arcadia. The river rises out 
of the lake, and, after having begun its course in this province, dis« 
appears, and terminates it under another name, in Argolis. In 
our time Iphicrates, at the head of the Athenian troops, formed 
a design to dam up every outlet of the river, that, its waters re* 
turning upon the lake, and thence inundating the city w^hich be 
ineffectually besieged^ the inhabitants might be compelled to sur« 
render at discretion; but, after great labour, he waa obliged to 
abandon bis project 

According to an ancient tradition, this lake was formerly covered 
with voracious birds, which infested the country. Hercules 
killed them with his arrows, or drove them away by the sound of 
certain instruments. This exploit did honour to the hero, and 
bestowed celebrity on the lake. The birds returned no more, but' 
they are still represented on the money of Stymphalus.* Such 
were the accounts given us by our trarelling companions. 

The city of Pheneos, though one of the principal of Arcadia^ 
contains nothing remarkable , but the neighbouring plain presented* 
to our curiosity one of the finest works of antiquity. Its date 
cannot be precisely ascertained ; we only know that, in very re^ 
mote ages, the torrents that rush from the mountains, ly which 
the city is surrounded, entirely overwhelmed and destroyed the 
ancient Pheneos; and that, to prevent a similar calamity from 
again happening, a canal was dug in the plain fifty stadiaf in 
length, thirty feet$ deep, and of proportionable breadth. It was 
intended to receive the waters of the river Olbius, and those of 
any extraordinary fall of rain. They were conducted to two 

* Coini in t1i€ cmbinel of the kinft of Prance. 

t Near three leagues. 

X A little more thaa twenty-eight French (or near thirty English) feet. 

Vol. IV. No. 75. ^ R 
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caverns^ whicb still subsist at the foot of the two mountains, undtt 
^bich nature baa opened for them secret passages. 
. These lat>ouri» which are attributed .to Hercules, would appear 
to nnqre advantage in the history of tbsrt hero, than bis combat 
with th^ fabulous birds of Stymphalus. However this may be, 
the canal was gradually neglected; and an earthquake having 
filled up the subterraneous passages by which the waters were 
carried off, the inhabitants took refuge on the eminences, where 
Ihey constructed wooden bridges to maintain a communication 
with each other, and as the inundation increased from day to day, 
fhey were obliged successively to erect other bridges higher than 
ti^e former. 

Some time afterward the waters opened themselves a passsge 
under ground through the obstacles by which their course was 
stopped, and carried consternation through several provinces^ 
The JUadfiOf that beautiful and peaceful river of which I have 
spoken, and which had ceased to flow since the obstruction of 
the subterranean chaottelsi had precipitated itself in impetuous 
torrents into the Alpheu8,and inundated the territory of Olympian 
At Pbeneos it was observed as a singularity, that the deal of 
which the bridges had been made, after it had been stripped oi 
it^^iark, had not rotted. 

From Pbeneos we proceeded to Capbyae, where we were ahewn, 
itear a fountain, an old plane-tree which bears the nameof Mene- 
laus, and which that prince is said to have planted himself before 
be twent to the siege of Troy. In a neighbouring village we 
saw a saered grove, and a temple dedicated to UihtOi the Strangled. 
A respeciable old man informed us of theorigin of this strange 
epithet. Some children, said be, playing near the temple, found 
a cord, andbaving put it about the statue^ dragged it along, crying 
Gift, laughing. We strangle the goddesis. Some men, passing by 
atUie tia>e, felt such indignation at this sight that they killed the 
diildreu' with stones. They imagined that they avenged the gods, 
but the gods avenged innocence. We experienced their anger; 
and the oracle being consulted, commanded us to erect a tomb 
to these unhappy victims, and annually to render them funeral 
IkMiours. 

Farther on vre passed by the side of a large causeway, which 
the inhabitants of Capbyce ttave constructed to defend themselves 
front a torrent and a lake which are in the territory of Orchome- 
nus. The latter city is situated on a-mountain: we took a tran- 
sient view of it; and were shewn mirrors made of a blackisb 
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-#tone foond in the environs. We afterwards took one of the 
roads that led to Mantinea. 

Our guides stopped before a small hill, which is shewn jto 
strangers; and some Mantineans, who were walking in the en* 
Tiroos, said to us: Ton have heard of Penelope, her griefs, her 
tears, and especially her fidelity ; learn that she consoled herself 
for the absence of her husband with those loters whom she had 
attracted to her, that Ulysses on his return drove her from hit 
house, and that she here ended her days. This is her tombw 
Seeing us appear astonished, they added. You would have met 
with what is no less extraordinary on the other road. You would 
I^ave seen, on the brow of a hill, a temple of Diana, in which is 
annually celebrated the festival of the goddess. It is common to 
the inhabitants of Orchomenus and Mantinea ; the one maintains 
a priest, and the other a priestess, whose ministry is for life. 
Both are obliged to observe the most austere regimen, They may 
make no visit. The use of the bath and the most innocent com- 
forts of life ar^ forbidden them. They are alone, and have no 
avocations, yet are not the less restricted to the m^st rigid 
continence^ 

Mantinea, formerly founded by the inhabitants of four or five 
of the neighbouring hamlets, is distinguished by its populousness, 
its riches, and the monuments by which it is decorated. It pos* - 
aessea fertile fields, and from it depart a considerable number of 
roads which lead to the principal towns of Arcadia. Among 
those into Argolis, there is one called the Road of the Ladder, 
because steps have been cut over a high mountain for the con* 
venience of foot passengers. 

The inhabitants of Mantinea, it is said, were the first who in 
their exercises combated body to body. They were ^\so the 
first who wore a military dress, and made use of a kind of armour 
which. has taken its name from their city. They have always 
heen considered as the bravest of all the Arcadians, When, in the 
time of the Persian war, thjsy did not arrive at Plataea till after the 
battle, they testified the greatest regret, and, to punish themselves, 
Would pursue into Thessaly a body of the Persians which had fled; 
and, on their return home, banished their generals, by whose de- 
lays they bad been deprived of the honour of fighting. In the 
wars which have since happened, the Lacedaemonians dreaded 
them when enemies, and esteemed themselves fortunate when 
they could obtain their alliance. United by turns with Athens, 
Tfrith Spaita, and oth^r foreign powers* the^ have been seen ta 
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extend their dominion overalntost the whole province, and after« 
wards to be unable to defend tbeirown frontiers^i 

A short time before the battle of Leuctra, the Lacedaemonians 
besieged Mantinea ; and, as the siege continued a long time, they 
turned against the brick walls, by which the city was defended, 
the river which flows in the environs. The walls were thrown 
down, the city almost entirely destroyed, and the inhabitants dis« 
persed in the villages which they bad formerly occupied. Mantinea 
soon after arose from her ruins with new splendour, and did not 
Mush to unite with Laced&emon, and to declare against Epami- 
nondas, to whom in part she bad owed her liberty. Since that 
time this city has never ceased to be agitated by foreign wars, or 
distracted by intestine factions. Such, indeed, in these latter 
times, has been the fate of almost all the cities of Greece, espe- 
cially those in which the people exercise the supreme power. 

This form of government has always subsisted at Mantinea; 
the first legislators modified it to prevent the dangers to which it; 
is exposed. All the citizens have the right to give their opinion 
and vot'e in the general assembly, but only a small number may 
be appointed to the offices of magistracy(a). The other parts of 
the constitution were regulated with so much wisdom, that it is 
still cited as a model. At present the demiurgi, or tribunes of the 
people, exercise the principal functions, and sign their names to 
the public acts before the senators and the other magistrates. 

At Mantinea we became acquainted with an Arcadian named 
Antiochus, who some years before bad been one of the deputies 
which several cities of Greece had sent to the king of Persia tp 
discuss in bis presence their mutual interests. Antiochus spoke 
in the name of his nation, and was not well/eceived ; when he re* 
turned he thus addressed the assembly of the ten thousand, I ha«e 
seen in the palace of Artaxerxes a great number of bakers, cooks, 
cup-bearers, and porters; I have sought in his empire for soldiers 
which might oppose ours, but have found none. All that is said 
of his riches is mere boasting, as you may judge from the golden 
plane tree of which so much has been said ; it is so small that its 
shadow would not be sufficient to cover a grasshopper. 

As we went from Mantinea to Tegea we ha4on our right Mount 
Maenalus, and, on our left, an extensive forest, in the plain bcr 
tween which was fought, some years since, that battle in v^hiqlf 
Epaminondas gained the victory and lost his life. Two moour 
inents have been raised to him, a trophy(b) and a toi^ib. They 

(a) ArUlot. de Rep. lib, 6. cap« 4, t. ii.p.ilO. v 

(b) I>iod. Sic. lib. 15, p. 396. 
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Bre Dear to each other, as if their places bad been assigned them 
"by philosophy. 

The tomb of Epamioondas consists of a simple column on which 
18 suspended his buckler, that which I bad so often seen in his 
chamber, over his bed, upon the wall, or above the seat in which 
the hero usually sat. These local circumstances suddenly recur- 
ring to my mind, with the remembrance of his virtues, his bene- 
volence, of an expression which he bad used on such an occa- 
sion^ a smile which bad escaped him on such another, and a thou- 
sand minute particulars with which grief loves to nourish its 
melancholy, and all combining with the insupportable idea, that 
of this great man now only remained a heap of dry bones which 
the earth incessantly corroded, I was seized with an emotion so 
violent and painful that I was forced to tear myself from an 
object which I could neither look on nor leave. I was then alive 
to sensibility, but now am so no longer, as the feebleness of my 
language too. plainly evinces. 

I shall at least have the consolation here to add a new ray to 
the glory of this great man. Three cities dispute the trifling 
honour of having given birth to the soldier from whom he re- 
ceived his mortal wound. The Athenians assert that he fell by 
the band of Gryllus the son of Xenophon, and have required that 
the painter Euphranor in one of his pictures should adopt their 
opinion. According to the Mantineans, he was killed by Machae- 
rion, a countryman of theirs ; and according to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, by the Spartan Anticrates, to whose posterity they even 
granted honours and exemptions : extravagant distinctions, which 
sufficiently prove how much they were in fear of Epaminondas. 

Tegea is only about an hundred stadia from Mantinea.* These 
(two cities^ rivals and enemies from their proximity, have more than 
once engaged in bloody disputes; and, in the wars which have 
divided nations, have almost always taken different sides. At 
the battle of Platasa, which terminated the great quarrel between 
Greeqe and Persia, the Tegeatae, who amounted to the number 
of fifteen ^hundred, disputed with the Athenians the honour of 
commandijQg one of the wings of the Grecian army. They did 
not obtain tbejir claim to be allowed, but they proved that they 
deserved it by the most gallant behaviour. 

Each city in ^Greece is under the special protection of a divi- 
nity. Tegea has chosen for its tutelary deity Minerva, surnamed 
Alea. The ancient temple having been burnt a few years after 

* About three leaguen and three quarters* 
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the PelopoDnesian war, a new gpe was built, after the deaignt 
and under the direction ofScopas of Paros, the same artist who 
has produced so roeny noble statues. He employed the Ionic 
order in the peristyles wbicb surround the temple. On the pe? 
diment in front be has represented the hunting of the wild bppr 
of Caiydoo ; it contains a number of figures, among others those 
of Hercules, Theseus, Pirithous, and Castor. The subject on the 
other pediment is the combat of Achilles and Telephus, Th^ 
temple is divided into three aisles by two ranges of columns, of 
the Doric order, above which is another of the Corinthian, which 
rise to and support the roof. 

To the walls are suspended chains which, in some of their an- 
cient expeditions, the Lacedaemonians had prepared for the Te- 
geatse, but with which they were themselves loaded.(a) It is said 
that in the battle the women of Tegea, having placed themselves 
in ambuscade, fell upon the enemy, and decided the victory. A 
widow named Marpessa distinguished herself in such a manner 
on this occasion, that her armour is still preserved in the temple^ 
Close to it are seen the tusks and skin of the Calydonian boar, 
which were allotted to the beautiful Atlanta of Tegea, who gave 
the ferocious, animal the first wound. Lastly, we wer^ shewn a 
brazen manger, which the Tegeatee, after the battle of Platasa^ 
carried off from the stables of the general of the Persians. SucH 
spoils gratify thevanity of a people, and sometimes act as motives 
to emulation. 

In this temple, which is the most beautiful of any in Pelopon<« 
nesus, a young girl officiates as priestess, who resigns her sacred 
functions as soon as she arrives at the age of puberty. 

Wesaw another temple, into which the priest only enters once 
in the year; and in the forum remarked two great columns, the 
one of which supports the atatues of the legislators of Tegea, and 
the other the equestrian statue of a private individual who gained 
the prize of the horse races at the Olympic games. The inhabit* 
ants have decreed them all the same honours, but we surely ougb^ 
QOt to bielieve that they hold them in the sapae esteem. 

(a) Hefodot.lib.i.^p.M. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

Journey though ArgoHs,* 

t'rom T egea we entered Argolis by a defile which pa98e8 be- 
tween some high mountains. As we approached the sea, we saw 
the marsh of Lerna, formerly the haunt of that monstrous hydra 
which Hercules slew. From thence we took the road to Argos, 
through a beautiful meadow. 

Argolis, as well as Arcadia, is intersected with hills and moun** 
tains, which have yallies and fertile plains in the intervals betweea 
them. These admirable irregularities no longer excited our sur«» 
prise, but our attention was greatly interested from another mo* 
tive. This province was the cradle of the Greeks, since it first 
received the foreign colonies by whom they were civilized. It 
became the theatre of the greater part of the events recorded in 
the ancient annaU of Greece. There was it that toachus appear- 
ed, who gave his name to the river which waters the territory of 
Argos: there aUo lived Danaus, Hypermnestra, Lynceus, Ale* 
niaeon, Perseus, Amphitryon, Pelops, Atreus, Thyestes, Aga* 
tiiemnon^ and so many other celebrated heroes and heroines. 

Their names, which have been so often read with delight in 
the writings of the poets, and heard with ecstacy from the stage, 
in$ike the stronger impression on the mind, as the heroes them- 
selves seem again to live in the festivals and monuments conse- 
crated to their memory. The view of the places which were the 
scenes of their illustrious deeds, carries us back to the times in 
which they lived, realises fiction, and gives animation to the mosi 
insensible objects. At Argos, amid the ruins of a subterranean 
palace, in which it is said king Acrisius confined his daughter 
Danae, I seemed to myself to hear the complaints of that unhap- 
py princess. On the road from Hermione to Trcezen, I imagined 
that I beheld Theseus raising the enormous rock beneath which 
^ere deposited the sword and other tokens by which he was to 
be recognised by his father. These illusions area homage which 
We render to celebrity, and give new force to the imagination, 
which has more frequently need of such supports than reason. 

' Argos is situated at the foot of a hill, on which stands the cita- 
del. It is one of the most ancient cities of Greece, and from the 
earliest ages possessed such power and splendour that its name 
was sometimes given to the province, to the whole of Pelopoa- 

* See the map of Argolii* 
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nesus, and even to all Greece.(a) The house of the Peiopida^ 
having established itself at Mycenae, that city eclipsed the glory 
of her rival. Agamemnon reigned in the former city, and Dio-* 
medes and Sthenelus in the latter. Some time after, Argos re- 
gained its ranky which it never afterwards lost. 

The sovereign power was at first confided to kings whooppres* 
sed their subjects, and who were soon on)y left in possession of 
that title which they had abused. 

The title was afterwards abolished, and a democracy has sub- 
sisted ever since. The aifairs of the state are discussed in a se-, 
nate, before they are submitted to the decision of the people ; 
but as the senate cannot take on itself the executive power, eighty . 
of its members continually watch over the safety of the state,. ^ 
with nearly the same funclions as the prytanes of Athens. More 
than once, and even in our time, the principal citizens, supported , 
by their orators, or by the Lacedaemonians, have endeavoured to 
free themselves from the tyranny of the multitude by establishing 
an oligarchy ; but these attempts have answered no other purpose 
than to occasion an effusion of blood.. 

The Argives are renowned for their bravery : they have had 
frequent disputes with the neighbouring nations, and have never, 
feared to enter the lists with the Lacedemonians, who have oftea. 
sought their alliance. 

We have already said, that the first period of their history rs. 
resplendent with illustrious names and shining achievements. In. 
the latter, after they tiad conceived the hope of obtaining the 
sovereignty of all Peloponnesus, they became enfeebled by un- 
fortunate expeditions and intestine dissensions. 

Like the Arcadians, they have neglected the sciences and cuLti- , 
vated the arts. Before the expedition of Xerxes^ they were more 
versed in music than the other people of Greece. They were , 
for some time so much attached to its ancient simplicity, that 
they imposed a fine on a musician who had dared to present . 
himself to the competition with a lyre having more than seven, 
strings, and to perform in modes which they had not adopted. 
Among the musicians born in this province, the mostdistinguish'- 
ed were Lasas, Sacadas, and Aristonicus; among the sculptors^ , 
Ageladas and Polycletus ; among the poets, Telesilla. 

The three former contributed greatly to the progress and im- 
provement of music, as did Ageladss and Polycletus to that of 

(a) Slrab,Ub. 8, p. 269. Scbol. Pind. in Ittbn, od. 3* ▼• 17. Pl^t. Quawt. 
Komatt. t, ii. p. 978. Apollotf, lib. «, p. 75, 
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^ttl|)hir^ ithe iMtef, who* lived about the time of PericM; Im 
filled I^eioponnesus and all Greece with his immortal ^orba. in 
4idd\ftg tievV beauties t6 human fMture, he«urp(fr6sed Phidiast Imt 
in prefieirtini^ to ua the image of divinity, be fieter rwe to$ht 
atrhlSmify of the ideas of his rivahfaj He chose his inade\tifom 
yotKh and infancy, but old age ^seemed to embarrass those handi 
iirhich *rere accustomed to represent the -graces. This Species off 
•composition accommodates itieif so easily lo a certain tieglU 
^nce, that Polydetus merits particular praise for iMvitig rigors 
40t>sly confined' bimself to corpectaess of design. In ftct, thete la 
*a figure by him, in which the proportions of the bumao body am 
so accurately /observed^ that it bas been called tbe caoon, or tuke; 
'by the unanimous consent of sftilis, who'Study it whene^rertiiey 
Have to represent the saine nature in tbe Same circumstaiicets 
for it is impossible to form a sihgle model which -shall aiiit M 
^ges^ sexes, and characters. If Polycletus be charged witii momt 
«rrots^ itmay be said in reply, thatif Jie -did notflttaiii« ihaflft 
4east apph>acfaed oeario, perfection; He faiikiBelPaeema to bami 
•doubted bis'own success. At li time ^benotber «rti4t:s insciifaei 
<m their works, Such a onehas'made it, he contented faiiaadfwKk 
^riting^ on 4ii8, Pciychtus made U** as ff tb finish wliatlie bad 
fteguw be waited the jadgnnent of tbe public 

Ue listened to advice, and knew bow to appreciate its -vallie. 
}Te madb two statues of tbe aame subject, on one of wbicb In 
^5irorked in private, consulting- only his own^enius, and tbe mite 
^ his art; which he had carefully considered ; theotber be sculp- 
4Ured in his shop, into whichcvery One wbo<AcBeiiiig]il: enter, 
-correcting and amendiBg it accordingto the opinion of ^» wmuf 
-as were plieasad to bestow their advice. As aoon aaliotfi ^sene 
:£ni8hed he exbibited them to the puldia Thefifat ivaa retsei^ttl 
with universal admiration, but at theaecond eveiyliodylMgbed 
^loud ; upon which he said, That you totigb at, is yosHr srorf^ 
the other is mine. Another anecdote will prove to wb«toetefanil|r 

* he bad attained in his life^time; Hipponictis, oneof tbe prhicqMl 
^eitiaens of Athens, intending to consecratea atattie to'biatxMMitry^ 

' ^ifvas advised to employ the chisel of Polycletus. I?», replied lie, 
^be honour of my offering would then be wbcMy «Qgffoaaed% tlie 

(a) Qaint:io8tit. tll-at. lib. 19, cap, 10, p. 74*. 

« Tbe tira 4>f «»pr«sf idR ia tbe t # o TQrtdk w«vds ^Mfv <l M a iu i U a i a l q» he «Sli- 
^ 4bctmily yicsc^rT-ed ia fogUab^ m»jr <pcib«p9 an ai^of tbe a M ^ im M—af—i !»»- 

• -tf^^S^f* *^^^ foriD«r, io 'the fierfect 4«iiae» «i|;fi&e% ia 



, tbat the work was finiabed and perfected ^ tbeUtter^ ia the iaipisiartj Aitil wm 
^eguii^ bot aot oompteted; T« • 

Vox. lY^ No. 35. iS 
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artist We shall see below that his fertile genius employed itsetf 
with no less success in architecture. 

l*eiesiliai who flourished about a hundred and fifty years ago, 
rendered ber country illustrious by her writings, and saved it by 
her courage. The city of Argos was on the point of falling into 
the hands of the Lacedemonians. It had lost six thousand men, 
among which was the flower of its youth. Telesilla collected 
the women most proper to second her designs, furnished them 
with arms, which she procured from the temples or from tbe 
bouses of individuals, placed herself with them on the walls, and 
repulsed tbe enemy, wbo, through fear of being reproached either 
with defeat or Victory, retired from before tbe ci^. 

The most signal honours were rendered to these female war?- 
riors. Those who fell in the battle v^ere buried by tbe side of the 
road to Argos; others were permitted to erect a statue to tbe 
god Mars. The figure of Telesilla was placed on a column, ia 
front of the temple of Venui. Far from deigning to cast her eyesr 
on the volumes represented at her feet, she appears to fix theos 
with complacence on a helmet which she holds in her hand, and 
is about to put upon ber head« Lastly, to perpetuate tbe re« 
membrance of so extraordinary an event, an annual festival was 
instituted, in which the women wear the habit of men, and tbe 
jnen tbe dress of women. 

In this city, as in all the others of Greece, the productions of 
the arts are very common, but their master*pieces extremely rare. 
Among the latter it may suffice to name several statues by Poly- 
cietus and Praxiteles. The following objects engaged our at« 
tention from other reasons. 

. We saw a tomb of tbe daughter of Perseus, wbo after the death 
of ber first husband, married CBbalus, king of Sparta. Tbfc 
Argive women before that time, had never dared to contract a 
second marriage. This event is of the highest antiquity. 

We saw a group, representing Perilaus of Argos about to put 
to death the Spartan Othryadas. Tbe Laceddpmonians and Ar* 
gives disputed the possession of the city of Thy rea. It was agreed 
that each state should name three hundred warriors, by a corn- 
bat between whom their differences should be finally decided. 
Tbey all fell, except two Argives, wbo, thinking themselves in- 
cootestibly victors, hastened to carry the news to the magistrates 
of Argos. Othryadas however still breathed, and, notwithstand- 
iag his tnertal wounds, bad strength enough left to erect a trophy 
'on the field of battle, on which he traced with bis blood these 
words, '* Tbe Lacedaemoaians conquerors of the Argives f* aad 
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tben battened hii pwn death, that be might not longer aanriVe 
his compantonst 

The Argtvesare pieryuaded that Apollo manifesta future eventa 
in one of his temples. Once a month the priestess, who roust 
observe the strictest continence^ sacrifices a sheep during the night, 
9nd» as soon as she has t^ted of the blood of the victim, is in- 
spired with the spirit of prophesy. 

We saw the women of Argo9 assemble during several successive 
days in a kind of chapel, adjoining to the temple of Jupiter Saviour, 
to weep for Adonis. I could have wished to have said to them 
what philosophers have remarked on similar occasions, ''Why 
should you weep for him if he is a god, proffer sacrifices to him 
if he is not r 

At the distance of forty stadia* from Argos is the temple of 
Juno, one of the most celebrated in Greece^ formerly common to 
that city and Mycenae. The old one was burnt not a century 
sripce by the negligence of the priestess Chryijis, who had forgotten 
to extinguish a Ump placed in the midst of the sacred fillets. 
The new one, built at the foot of Mount Eub<Ba, attests the pro^ 
gress of the arts, and will ettrnize the name of thr architect 'Eu<t 
polemus of Argos* 

' That of Polycletus will be still more celebrated from the worka 
with which he has decorated this temple, and especially the status 
pf Juno, of almost colossal size. The goddess appears seated on 
a throne with a crown on her head, on which are engraven the 
^ours and the Graces. She holds in her hand a pomegranate, a 
mysterious symbol which is not ejcplained to the profane: in her 
left is a sceptre, on the top of which is the figure of a cuckoo, a 
singular attribute, that has given birth to many puerile stories, 
While we were admiring the workmanship, worthy of the rival 
of Phidias, and the richness of the materials, which are of gold 
and ivory, PhiloUs shewed me, laughing, a misshapen figure, in a 
sitting posture, made of the trunk of a wild pear-tree, and covered 
with dust. That, said he, is the most ancient statue of Juno j 
after having long received the worship of mortals, it experiences 
the lot of old age and poverty t It is thrown into a corner of tb? 
teipple, where no one addresses to it either prayers or vows. 

The magistrates of Argos repair to the altar of this temple t;<^ 
bind themselves by oath to observe their treaties of peace; b^% 
Strangers are not permitted to ofl'er sacrifices on it. 

f Aboat a league and a |ial^ 
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'Ide^laqilr^fr^ its^ foundation, bas'benD.iervcd }^m prieitetK^ 
who im obl^ed ainoDg other tbingt to abstain from a certain fiab«. 
A «i»lve i» efecled to bar during ber life-time ; and after her 
d^9M>^r ber iMNBi^t 'and the time durii|g which she exercised the^ 
pfieplhood* is inscribed on it. This ran;ge of statue#| piaoed if|r 
the front of the.ieaiple» with thpse of different heroes, furnishes i|. 
SKiccesnon of dates which historians ^Cfmetime^ employ to ascer*^ 
|f»i>«nd fix the order of time. 

loilbe lift ot the priestesses we found se?eral illustrious uames^ 
■slbosetoflSyperinoestra, daiigbter of Damus ; Adoaeta^daugbter 
•( krng Eurystheus; and Cydipipe, whoowed ber gloiy less t^ 
ker ancestors .than to her children. Tbey related to us her his-- 
lory during the celebration of the festival of Juno, ffhe day oC 
ttiat feetftval, which asseinhlef tcgetber an ionumerabte concourse 
siCapertfttors, is especially distinguished by a jiobmn pfocessijon^ 
fiiat' pcoeefde from Argos to the temple of the goddes^. It open^ 
with a biMtdre4 oxen, adorned with giirlapds, which are to b^ 
sacrificed and distributed to the people. A body o^ youthful 
Afig^ve» march aS'^uards, in fining armour,' whi(:h ihey put oi^ 
fitom respect before^ they ap|iroaeb the altar ; and the pcocessioip^ 
is> closed by the priestess, who appears in a chariot draifn by twa 
beautiful vpbite oxen(i|)T U b^peoed, when pydippe was^prreet-^ 
asff» that when the procession bad filed oflf^ the oxerr had 'not ye^ 
l^rived; upon whicb Bttoo apd peobisyolced theinselves to ibe 
abario^of their mother, and drew her iotiiumpb, tbe distance of 
i>rty*6re atadiaf , through the plain, and to iiear the middle of 
Ibenibuntain, to the place where the temple thtep-atood. Cydipp^ 
arrived there amid tbe shouts and piaudita pf the people; and 
in the transports' of ber joy supplicated the goddess to grant tc^ 
iter son? the greatest good wfaicb could be bfstow^4 on mortals. 
Her prayers, it are faid, were beard; a gentle sleep fell on th^ 
|wo youths, ip'the temple itself,; and they trsimuilly passed fron^ 
life to death ^ 99 if ^e greatest biesii^g «wbicb tbegoc^ can grant 
|p man were to ^orten his dayf» 

Examples of filial piety are certainly npt rare in great nations^ 
hat the memory of then, is preserved with difficulty in the family^ 
in wbicbthey liave beeu pro(luced; wberea9, ip Greece, a whol^ 
tity appropriates them to itselTi and ' eternises. them as no kss 
konousable to it ibao victories^ over an enemy. The Argives^aeo^' 
to Delphi tbestattteaof these generpuf broMiert ; au(^ iajpoeK^ 

(a) Palspbat. de Ipcredib. c^p. ^I. 
* About alteogue and tbr^ e quarterly 
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fbeirienqdes I bave leen tbem lepfesented barDeaaed to4be<cbariot 
of their mother. 

We had seen the illustriouB reward which the (greeks bave 
bestowed on the virtues of individuals ; and we afterwfirds sa.w« 
at thedistance of fifteen stadia from the teo^ple, to what escessea 
ihey have been bucried by the jealousy of pow^r* Some r4iioi^ 
jsmoog which the tombs of Atreus; Agamemnon^ Orestes, and 
Electra are with dificulty distinguished, are all that remains of 
the ancient and famous city of Myceoie, which was destroyed by 
ahe Argives about a century and a half siigo. Its crime was, that 
it had refused to bend beneath the yoke they had imposed oa 
almost all Acgplis, and that^ in contempt of their commands, ii 
jbadjoined its forces to those which Greece bad assembled againift 
ihe Persians. The unfortunate inhabitants wandered in differeiii 
lcountries,and the .greater part only found an asylum in Macedonia. 
The history of Greece presents us with more than one'exan^ 
pie of ihese dreadful emigrations^ which ought not to excite siK^ 
prise^ The greater part of the^districts of Qref^ceat fir^t cootainr 
.ed a number of indepeodeot.republics, someais^uexit to aristoqracy,, 
ptbera governed by a democracy, and all of wbiqh easily obtained 
^be protection and assistanceof the neighbouring powers wboae 
iotereat it was to divide tbem^a) In vain thi^y ^nd^vuused to 
pnite iogether, by a geoisral confederation ; ibe q908|,powepfaU 
after having subjected the weaker, disputed the soivereignty with 
^<pb p^er, and not unfrequent)y one among them, raisii^il»eif 
abof^e the rest, i^xercised a real despotism under ibe apepiiitws 
forins of liberty, Hence tbpse ancient hatreds and nationiU wass 
which for so long a time have laid waste Tbessaly, Bo^Qtla, Arca- 
dia, and Argolis. These have never desolated Attica and I..acQ- 
isia; not the former, because its inhabitants live under tbaaame 
lawB^ like citi^ns of iheaame city; nor the latter, because the 
[people of that country have bee? ever held in subjection by the 
Active vigilance of the inagislrates of Sparta, and the koovKn va« 
lour of the Spartans. 

I am not ignorant that the infractions jof treatiea» and offencaa 
4Bomi»itted against the Jaws of nations, have been sootfitimita 
Wovght before Ihe assembly of the Ampbictyons, instituted froiii 
the earliest ages among the northern states of Greece. 1 know* 
also tba^ ma^y cities of Acgolis established. among themaelvea*a 
atmilar tribunsi ; but these cx>uncils,'whicb only took cognizaoije 
^ certain causes, either did not extend their jurisdiction over, all 

(a) Thucyd.Ub, ], cap«asel4Q« 
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preece, or never possessed sufficient power to enforce (fie execu- 
tion of their decrees. 

On onr return to Arfros we went up to the citadel, where we 
saw, in the temple of Minerva, a statue of Jupiter, which, as we 
Vfere told, was formerly preserved in the palace of Priam. It has 
three eyes, one of which is in the middle of the forehead ; either 
to signify that this god reigns equally in the heavens, over the 
sea, and in the infernal shades ; or to denote that he beholds the 
past, the present, and the future. 

We departed for Ttryns, distant from Argos about fifty stadia.* 
Of this very ancient city nothing novir remains but the walls, 
which are about twenty feet thick,(a) and of a proportionable 
beight They are constructed of huge stones, laid one upon ano- 
ther; the least of which is of such a prodigious size that two 
mules could scarcely draw it. As they are not cut, lesser stones 
have been employed to fill the interstices left by the irregularity 
of their shape. These walla have subsisted during a long series 
of ages, and will, perhaps, excite the admiration and astonish* 
ment of posterity for thousands of years to come. 

.The same kind of labour may be remarked in the ancient 
monuments of Argolis, and particularly in the half destroyed 
walls of Mycense, and the vast excavations which are seen nesr 
the port of Nauplia, situated at a little distance from Tiryns. 

All these works are attributed to the Cyclops, whose name 
naturally awnkens ideas of greatness; since it was given by the 
most ancient poets, sometime^ to giants, and sometimes to those 
children of heaven and earth who were employed to forge the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. It was imagined that these gigantic 
constructions could not be the work of ordinary mortals. It 
doubtless had not been remarked that men, in the earliest agea^ 
when they formed themselves dwellings, laboured Aiore for soli^fi 
dity than elegance; and that they employed the most powerful 
means with which they were acquainted to ensure a long duration 
to lodispensible labours. They hollowed in the rock profound 
caverns, for a place of refuge during their lives, or to receive their 
bodies after death. They detached busre fragments from the 
mountains, and with them surrounded their habitations. They 
thui displayed their strength, and triumphed over obstacles. They 
then laboured after the plan of nature, all whose works are simple, 
necessary, and durable. The exact proportions and beautiful 
forma since introduced in the productions of art, make mqf^ 

* About two Ictf ae« tnd a bmlf. 

(a) Voyftf • ^ I>c> MouctftBX, p. 473. 
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iigreeible, but I doubt whether they leave such profound impret* 
sioBt OD the mind. Even in those which have most claim to 
public admiration, and raise their heads majestically above the 
earthy the hand of art conceals that of nature, and magniBceoce 
only is substituted for grandeur. 

We were told at Tiryns that the Argives, exhausted by long 
wars, bad destroyed Tiryns, Midea, Hysia, and some other cities, 
to remove their inhabitants to Argos, Philotas regretted that he 
could not find here any of the ancient Tirynthiaus; and when I 
enquired his reason, It is not, replied he, because they are as fond 
of wine as the other inhabitants of this country(a), but because 
their humour would have amused roe. I will relate to you what 
I have heard from an Argive. 

They bad contracted such a habit of jesting on every occasion, 
that they were no longer able to discuss seriously the most inv- 
portent affairs. Wearied «t length with their own levity, they 
had recourse to the oracle of Delphi, which assured them they 
would be cured, if, after having sacrificed a bull to Neptune, 
they should be able, without laughing, to throw it into the sea. 
It was manifest that the constraint imposed on them would pre- 
vent them from being able to comply with the condition required. 
They however assembled on the sea shore, and carefully removed 
all the children ; but as they were endeavouring to drive away 
one who had privately come in among them, he called out to 
them, ** What, are you afraid I should swailuw your bull?*' On 
which they all burst out into a loud laugh, and, being persuaded 
that their malady was incurable, quietly submitted to their lot. 

We left Tiryns, and, proceeding towards the extremity of Ar* 
golis, visited Hermione and Trcezen. In the former we saw, 
lamong other things, « small grove consecrated to the Graces ; a 
temple of Venus, in which all the maidens of the place before 
they are married must offer a sacrifice ; and a temple of Ceres, 
before which are the statues of some of the priestesses. A festi- 
val is there celebrated in the summer, the principal ceremony of 
which I shall briefly describe. 

At the head of the procession appear the priests of different 
divinities, and the magistrates in office: they are followed by wo« 
men, men, and children, all clothed in white, crowned. with 
floweis, and singing hymns. Next come four heifers, which are 
driven one after the other into the temple,, and successively sacri- 
£ced by foiir matrons. These victims, which at first can with 

(•) Atlico. lib. lOf cap, 13^ f* 438« 
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difBculty be held, become tame as soon as they bear thei^ti^ice o^ 
these women, dnd present themselves of their own accord at the 
altan We were not witnesses of the truth of the latter circun*- 
stance, for the doors are shut during the sacrifice. 

Behind this edifice there are three places surrounded with stone 
balustrades. In one of these the earth opens and discovers a- pro- 
found abyss. This is one of the moutirs of the infernal regions,^ 
of which I have spoken in my journey through Laconria; The 
inhabitants of the country say that Pluto, when be carried off 
Proserpine, chose to descend' by this gulf, because it is the short* 
est passage to his gloomy abode. They add' that, on account of 
their situation, they are not required to pay any tribute toClmroiv 
and that therefore they do not put a piece of money into the 
•mouths' of their dead, as is practised in every other part of 
Greece. 

At Troezen we saw with pleasure the momimento thatcit^ 
contains, and heard with patience the long relations which a peo« 
•pie, proud of their origin, (a)' gave us of their ancient kings' and 
of the heroes to which their country bad' given birth. We weee 
shewn the seat onr which Pittheus, the son of Peiops, administered 
-justice; the house in which Theseus, bis grandson and popit^ 
was born; that in which Hippolytus dwelt; and his templ«, ia 
which the maidens of Trcezen deposit their hair before their 
marriage. The Trcezenians, who pay divine honours to the latter 
bero, have consecrated to Venus the plaee iawhicti Pfasedraicon-' 
cealed herself to see him drive his chariot in tlie course. Some 
of them affirm that he was not killed by his horses, but placed 
among the constellations: others shewed us the place where be 
was buried, which is near the tomb of Phaedra. 

We were also shewn an edifice, in the shape of a tent, in which? 
Orestes continued' while he was purified ; and a very ancient alVar^ 
onr which sacrifices were oflered at once to the Manes and to Sleep, 
on account of the union between these divinities; One part of 
Troezen is situated on the declivity of a mountain, and the other 
in a plain, that extends to the port, through which winds the 
niver Chrysorrhoas, and' whidh is surrounded' on ail sides by hills 
and mountains; covered to a certain height by vines; olitves, poa>e* 
granates, and myrtles, above which appear woods of- pines and 
firs that seem to raise their lofty heads to the croud8.(a) 

The beauty of this scene did not detain us long in rbat citj« 
At certain seasons the atr oP it is unwholesome ;(b)' its wines are 

(a) Pantan, Ub« 9, cftp«30^ p. 181. 

(b) Fonrmont, Veyag* Mahascr, de l*Argolide, 

(c) Chaodi, Trar. in Greece, p, 216. 
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fio Idnger in repute, and the water of the holy fouhtain it posses** 
^es is of a bad quality. 

We proceeded on our journey, along the sea coast, and arriired 
&t Epidaurus, situated at the bottom of a bay, in front of the 
island of iEgina, which anciently belonged to it. It was formerly 
defended by strong walls against the attacks of the neighbouring 
powers. Its CerHiory, which abounds in vineyards, is surrounded 
by mountains covered with oakSi Without the walls, at the dis* 
tance of forty stadia,* are the temple and sncred grove of ^scu^ 
lapius, to which sick persons resort from all parts to seek a cure 
for various disorders. This small country is governed by a coun^ 
cil consisting of one hundred and eighty persons. 

Nothing is known With certainty concerning the history of 
.£sculapius, which is the reason so many different stories are 
told concerning him. If we may pay any regard to the reports 
6f^ the people of Epidaurus, a shepherd, having lost his dog and 
one of his she-goats, found them on a neighbouring mountain^ 
tiear a child' who shone with an extraordinary resplendence, and 
whom the goat suckled aod the dog guarded. This child was 
i£sculapiu8, the son of Apollo and Coronis. He dedicated bis 
days to the relief of the unhappy^ The most dangerous wounds 
and maladies yielded to his operations, his remedies, his harmo^ 
nious songs, and the magical words that he employed. The gods 
pardoned him his success, but he dared to recal the dead to life^ 
and, on the representation of Pluto^ was struck dead with a thun« 
derbolt. 

Other traditions suffer us to perceive some glimmerings of the 
truth, and present us with a thread which we will follow for a 
moment without entangling ourselves in its windings. The tutor 
of Achilles^ the sage Chiron, had acquired some slight acquaint- 
ance with the virtues of simples, and a still greater knowledge of 
the method of reducing fractures and luxations* He transmitted 
what he knew to his descendants, who still exist in Thessaly, and 
who have at all times generously devoted themselves to the ser« 
vice of the sick. 

It appears that iEsculapius was his disciple, and that having 
been entrusted with his secrets, he taught them to his sons. Ma- 
chaon and Podalirius, who reigned, after his death, over a small 
city in Thessaly. (a) During the siege of Troy they signalized 
their courage in the field of battle, and their skill in the treatment 

* AboQt a league and a hatf. 

(a) Homer. Iliad, lib. s, V,736. Strabjib. 8, p. 339; lib. JO, p. 448. 
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of wounds; for they bad carefully cultivated surgery, an esleiM 
tial part of medicine, and the only one, apparently, which watf 
known in those rennote ages. Machaon having been killed under 
the walls of Troy, his ashes were brought by Nestor to Pelopon* 
nesus. His children, who followed the profession of their father, 
8e4tled in this country. They raised altars to their grandfather* 
and merited the same honours thefnselves by the services whicb 
they rendered to the human race. 

The founder of so respectable a family soon became the object 
of public veneration, though his advancement to tbe rank of the 
gods must have been posterior to tbe time of Homer, who only 
speaks of him as a simple individual. But at present divine ho- 
nours are every where paid to him. His worship ha^ passed from 
Epidaurus to the other cities of Greece^ and even to distant coun^ 
tries ; and cannot but become still mare extensive, because the 
sick will ever implore with confidence the compassion of a di-* 
vinity who was subject to like infirmities with themselves. 

The Epidaurians have instituted in honour of JBsculapius fes- 
tivals which are annually celebrated, and to which from time to 
time are added new spectacles. Though these are most magni- 
ficent, the temple of the god, the edifices which surround it, and 
the scenes which pass in it, are more proper to gratify the curio- 
sity of the enquiring traveller. 

I mean not (o speak of those rich presents which have been 
deposited there by the hope and gratitude of the sick ; but the 
expressive words written over the gate of the temprte immediately 
and forcibly arrest the attention: ''Entrance here is only per- 
mitted to pure souls.^' The statue of the god, tbe work of Thra- 
symedes of Paros, as is seen by his name inscribed on tbe base, is 
of gold and ivory. iBscuiapius appears seated on his throne, with 
a dog at his feet, a staff in one hand, and stretching out the other 
over a serpent which seems to raise itself up to reach it. The 
artist has engraven on the throne the exploits of some heroes of 
Argolis; we there see the triumph of Bellerophon, and Perseus 
cutting off the head of Medusa. 

Polycletus, whom no one ever surpassed in the art of sculpture, 
and who has been equalled by few in architecture, erected, io the 
aacred grove, an elegant and superb theatre to receive the spec- 
tators on certain festivals. It is built near a marble rotunda, 
which attracts the eye, and the inside of which has la,tely been 
decorated by the painter Pausias. In one of his pictures. Love 
is no longer seen with the menacing apparatus of a warrior; be 
baa dropped bis bow and his shafts^ and to triumph only needs 
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the lyre which he b^lds in his hand. In another, Pausias has re- 
presented intoxication under the figure of a woman, whose fea- 
lures are distinguished through a glass bottle which she is on the 
point of emptying, 

In the environs we saw a number of columns, on which were 
inscribed not only tbe names of those who had been cured, but 
also a detail of the means by which they recovered their health. 
Similar monuments, the registers of the experience of ages, would 
be at all times valuable, but were indispensibly necessary before 
there were any writings on medicine. We know that in Egypt 
tbe priests reserve in the temples a circumstantial account of tbe 
cures that have been wrought, In Greece, the priests of iEscula-^ 
piug have introduced this custom, with their other rites, in almost 
every place in which they have been established. Hippocrates 
knew the value of this practice, and derived a great part of his 
doctrine concerning regimen from a series ot ancient inscription! 
Dear the temple which' the inhabitants of Cos erected to iEscu- 
lapius. 

Yet it must be acknowledged tha^the priests of this god, morfi 
desirous to be thought to work miracles than to effect cures, have 
but too often recourse to imposture to obtain an influence over the 
minds of tbe people. They however deserve praise for having 
placed their temples without the walls of cities, and upon emi- 
nences. Tbatof Epidaurus is surrounded by a wood, in which no 
person is permitted to die, nor any child to be brought into the 
world. For, to banish from these places the terrifying image of 
death, sick persons on the point of expiring, and women about to 
be delivered, are removed from them. A wholesome air, moderate 
exercise, proper regimen, and suitable remedies, are the means 
which have been wisely judged roost proper to re-establish health ; 
but these alone are not sufficient for the views of the priests, who, 
that tbey il^ay be able to attrvbute natural effects to preternatural 
causes, add to them a number of superstitious practices^ 

Near the temple is a spacious hall, in which thofie who come to 
consult ^sculapius, after having deposited on the holy table 
8ome cakes, fruits, and other offerings, pass the night on little 
beds. One of the priests bids them keep a profound silence, 
whatever noise they may hear, resign themselves to sleep, and be 
attentive to tbe dreams which the god shall send them. He 
afterwards extinguishes the light, and takes care to collect the 
offerings with which the table is covered. Some time after the 
patients imagine they hear the voice of iEsculapius ; whether any 
nound be conveyed by some ingenious artifice, or tbe priest return- 
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ing into the hall mutters soine words near their bed ; or whether, 
in fine, in the solenni stillness which surrounds them» their 
imagination realizes the recitals and the objects by which it baa 
never ceased to be acted on since their arrival at tlie temple. 

The divine voice prescribes to them remedies proper to effect 
their cure, and which are miich the same with those of other 
phy8ician8(a). It enjoins them at the same time to perform cer« 
tain religious ceremonies, as necessary to ensure their success* 
)f the patient's complaint be only of the nurpber of imaginary 
disorders, and be is judged a proper instrument for pious frauds 
be is commanded to present himself, the next day, in the temple ; 
to pass from one side of the altar to the other ; and to lay bia 
band first on the altar and afterward on the suffering part, and 
publicly declare his cure, in the presence of a great number of 
spectators, whom this prodigy cannot fail to inspire with new 
enthusiasm. Sometimes to save the honour of JSsculapius, the 
tick persons are directed tq go and perform similar injunctions at 
some distant place. At other times they receive the visit of the 
god disguised under the form of a gre^t serpent, the caresses of 
which re-animate them with new hope. 

Serpents in general are consecrated to this god, either because, 
the greater part of them have properties useful In medicine, or 
for other reasons which it would be useless to enumerate ; biit 
^sculapius appears to have had a particular predilection for those 
found in the neighbourhood of Epidaurus, which are of a colour 
approaching to a yellow, have no poison, are tame and gentle, and 
love to live in familiarity with men. That which the priests keep 
in the temple, will sometimes wind round their bodies, or raise 
himself on his tail to take the food which they present him on a 
plate. He is rarely suffered to go out ; but when this liberty is 
permitted him, be walks majestically through the streets, and as' 
hisappearance is deemed a happy omen, it excites universal joy.* 
Some revere him, because he is under the protection of the tu- 
telary divinity of the place ; and others prostrate themselves before 
him, because they confound him with the god himself. 

These familiar serpents are found in the other temples of 
iEsculapius, as also in those of Bacchus, and some other divini< 
ties. They are very common at Pella, the capital of Macedonia.' 
The women there keep them for their amusemeiit. In the great 
heats of summer, they wind them routid tbeirnecks, like necklaces; 
and in their orgies wear them as ornaments, or shake them oi\ 

(a) Le Clerc.Hist. de la Med. tiv. i. chap. 20. p. 60. 

* See coiM in the cabinet of the kiog of France. , 
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their heads. During my stay in Greece, it was said that Olym- 
piasy queen of Philip king of Macedon, had one of them which 
ahe frequently took to bed with her, and it was even added that 
Jupiter had takeu the form of that animal, and that Alexander 
was his son. 

The Epidaurians are very credulous, and the generality of sick 
persons much more so. They repair in crowds to Epidaurus^ 
and submit with implicit resignation to remedies from which tJiey 
have never before received any benefit, and which their firm con- 
fidence sometimes renders more efficacious. The greater part rer 
lated to me with a lively faith the dreams with which they ba4 
been honoured by the god. Some were so simple that they were 
highly offended at every attempt to reason with them, and others 
^o timid, that no arguments could for a moment divert their ati- 
tention from their complaints. All of them related instances of 
cures, into the truth of which they had never examined, but 
mrbich received additional confirmation by passing from mouth 
lo mouth. 

We returned to Argps, and took the road to Nemea, a city h* 
inous for the solemn games celebrated there, every third year, ii) 
honour of Jupiter. As they are nearly the same with those a( 
Plympia, I shall say no more of them. It will be suffici^qttq 
jobserve that the Argives preside at them, and that the victor is 
rewarded with a crown of parsley. We afterwards entered the 
mountains, and, at the distance of fifteen stadia from the city, 
our guides shewed us, ^ with a kind of shuddering, the cay e;ri^ 
^hich was the deo of the lion that fell beneath the club of Her- 
cules. 

From thence returning to Corinth, we once more took thfi rqad 
to Att^ens, where, when I arrived, I continued, my researches. into 
jthe different parts of the administration, the opiqioas of .the phi* 
Jospphers^ and the various branches of literature, 



CHAPTER LIV, 

The Republic of Plato. 

Two great questions employ the attention of the philosoptl^rs. 
of Greece; the one concerning the manner in which the universe 
is governed, and the other on the mode in which men ought tip^ 
be governed. These problems, perhaps equally difficult to re- 
solve, are the perpetual subject of their conversations and their 
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writings. We shall hereafter see what Plato, following Timasus, 
thought concerning the formation of the world, I shall now ex-^r 
plain the means be imagined to constitute the most happy of 
political societies. 

He had more than once conversed with us on this subject, but 
he explained himself with greater care one day in the academy^ 
where for some time be had ceased to give lessons. He under- 
took to prove that he who is just must be happy, even though 
be should have no good to hope from the gods, and every evil to 
fear from men. The better to shew what justice is in an indivi- 
dual, he examined what would be its effects in a government, in 
which it manifests itself with a more marked influence, and in 
more sensible characters. The following is nearly the idea which 
he gave us of his system. I shall introduce him speaking, but 
must intreat the indulgence of my reader; for were it required 
to preserve to his thoughts the beauties with which he knew 
bow to embellish them, the Graces themselves must hold the 
pencil 

I mean not to give the plan either of a monarchy or a demo- 
cracy. Whether the sovereign authority be confided to a single 
man, or exercised by a number of persons, is of small importance. 
I propose to form a government in which the people shall be 
bappy under the empire of virtue. 

I shall divide the citizens of such a state into three classes; 
that of the mercenaries, or the multitude ; that of the warriors, or 
the guardians of the state; and that of the magistrates, or sages. 
To the first of these I shall prescribe nothing; they were bora 
blindly to follow the impressions of the two others. 

I would form a body of warriors,(a) who should always have 
arms in their hands, and whose object it should be to preserve 
the state in profound tranquillity. They shall not be intermin-? 
gled with the other citizens, but shall remain in a camp, and be 
constantly in readiness to quell internal factions, and repulse 
foreign invasions. 

But as men so formidable may be infinitely dangerous, and as, 
aince they are in possession of the whole force of the state, it will 
be but too easy for them to usurp a power over it, we will hold 
them in restraint, not by the laws, but by the vigour of an insti- 
tution which shall regulate their passions, and even their virtues. 
We will cultivate their minds and their hearts by instructions 
which are relative to music, and we will increase their courage 
land their health by the exercises of the gymnasium. 

(a) Plat« de Rep, lib. 2, p, 373« 
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^heir education shall commence from their earliest years, and 
the impressions which they shall then receive shall not be con-^ 
trary to those which they must afterwards experience. Care 
shall especially be taken not to amuse them with the idle fictions 
contained in the writings of Homer, Hesiod, and other poets. 
The dissensions and acts of vengeance falsely attributed to the 
gods, can only present to them great crimes justified by great 
authorities: and it is indeed a serious misfortune to have been 
eift-ly accustomed to find nothing extraordinary in the most atro* 
tious actidns* 

Let us never degrade the divinity by such images. Let poetry 
present herself to the children of warriors with equal dignity and 
beauty. Let them be incessantly taught that God can only be 
the author of good, that no real evil originates from him ; that 
bis chastisements are benefits, and that the wicked are to be la-, 
liiented, not when they sutfer, but when they find the means to 
^void them.(a) 

Care shall be taken to educate them in the most perfect con- 
tempt of death, and the terrific apparatus of the infernal shades. 
iTbe menacing and exaggerated descriptions of Cocytus andStyx^ 
may be useful on certain occasions, but were not made for men* 
lieho ought only to be acquainted with fear by the effects of that 
with which they inspire their enemies. 

Intimately convinced of these truths, that death is not an e,vil, 
and that the sage is sufficient to himself, they shall see their 
friends and relatives expire around them without shedding a tear 
or heaving a sigh. Their souls shall be alike superior to the 
excess of grief, of joy, or of anger; they shall neither know vile 
interest, nor falsehood, if possible still more vile. They shall 
blush at the weakness and cruelty that the poets have attributed 
to the ancient warriors, and they shall know that true heroism 
consists only in the government of the passions, and in obedience 
to the laws. 

On their minds shall be engraven, as on brass, in indelible cha- 
racters, the internal ideas of justice and of truth : that the wicked 
are miserable in prosperity, and that virtue is happy in persecu- 
tion, and even in oblivion. 

But these truths ought not to be presented in colours which may 
diminish their majesty. Banished be those actors who degrade them 
on the stage by combining with them a too faithful picture of the 
infirmities and vices of humanity ; their talents would inspire our 

(a) Plat, ia €lorg. t. u P* 472 et 509. 
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pupiU with that taste for imitation/ the habit of which, ^heti 
early contracted, enters into the manners and influences thenf 
every moment of their lives. It is not for them to copy gesture? 
lind language which are unsuitable to their character; their be^ 
haviour and expressions should breathe the sanctity of virtue, and 
have no other ornament than their extreme sensibility. Should 
any of those poets who are so versed in ail the various forms of 
discourse, and able indiscriminately to represent every charac- 
ter, enter our city, we will shed perfumes on his head, and give 
him his dismission. 

We will exclude from our musii both the plaintive accents of . 
tfce Lydiao harmony, and the effeminacy of the Ionian song ; but 
we will retain the Dorian mode, the masculine and nervous ex^ 
pfession of which shall animate the courage of our warriors ; andf 
the Phrygian, whose peaceful and religious airs may suit the 
tranquillity which we would preserve in the soul. Yet shall even 
these two modes be restrained in their movements, and compel- 
led to assume a nobility of expression consonant to circum- 
stances, conformable to the airs which they are to regulate, and 
to the words, to which they shall ever be subservient. 

From this happy relation established between the words, the 
hffttmony, and the numbers, shall result that propriety, and by 
consequence that beauty, the idea of which ought to be ever 
present to our pupils. This idea painting, architecture, and all 
the arts, shall incessantly offer to their eyes, that, surrounded and" 
assailed on every side by images of beauty, and living in the 
midst of those images, as in a pure and serene air, they may be 
penetrated by them to the bottom of their souls, and accustomed 
t6 reflect them in their actions and manners. (a) Fostered by these 
dWine influences, they shall shudder at the first aspect of vice^ 
biecause they perceive not on it the sacred impress which they 
beaf in their hearts ; and shall exult with joy at the voice of reason 
and virtue, because they shall appear to them under known and 
familiar forms. They shall love beauty with all the transports, 
btit without the extravagances, of love. 

The same principles shall direct that part of their education 
which relates to the necessities and exercises of the body. But 
they cannot be subjected to any uniform and constant rule of re- 
gimen, because men who are to lead their lives in a camp, and to 
follow the operations of a campaign, ought to be inured to sup- 
port' hunger and thirst, cold and heat, wants, fatigues, and all the 

(a) I^at: de Rep. lil). 3. p. 410. 
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ileveriiiest of the seasons^ They will find in a frugal diet the trea** 
suresof health, and in constant exercise the means of increasing 
tbetr courage rather than their strength. Those who shall have 
received from nature a delicate constitution, shall not seek to 
fortify it by the resources of art; As the artisan has not leisure 
to repair the ruias of a body which labdur consumes, they would 
blusb to prolong with their cares a dying life which is useless id 
the state. Prompt ^nd simple remedies shall be applied in cAsetf 
of accidental nrfaladies, but the disofders which arise from intern* 
peranceand other excesses tfhall be unknown, and those, the seeds 
of which they brought with them into the world, left to chancer 
we shall thus proscribe that part of medicine which is of no other 
use than to multiply our aufferings, and prolong our dying mo-^* 
aients. 

I shall say nothing here of the elf ace, dariicing, orofthfecom-* 
bats of the gymnasium ; nor shall I speak of that inviolable rever- 
ence to be paid to our partnls, and to aged persons, or of a num^ 
ber ot other observances, to particularize which would lead me 
too far. I shall only establish general principles, from which the 
particular rules will result of themselves, and may be easily ap« 
plied to existing circumstances. The most essential of these are, 
that music and the gymnastic exercises have an equal influence* 
on education, and thata just proportion should be carefully main"* 
tained between the exercises of the body and those of the mind t* 
for music alone softens and renders effeminate the character which 
it tempers; and the exercises of the gymnasium, while they 
bestow on it vigour, render it harsh and ferocious. It is only by 
combining these two* arts, and correcting the one by the dther« 
that we can be able to'bend or relax, in a just proportion, the 
springs of a too feeble or too impetuous mind : by these means 
only, our warriors, uniting strength and courage to mildness and 
amenity, will appear in the eyes of their enemies the most for- 
midable, and in those of their fellow citizens the most amiable, 
of men. But to produce this happy effect, care must be taken 
to make no innovation in the system of the institution once esta- 
blished. It has been said, that to introduce an alteration in the 
rules of music, would be to shake the fundamental laws of gc- 
vernment: I add, that we should be exposed to the same danger 
by making any alteration in the games, spectacles, or most trifling 
customs. Because, among a people which are governed rather 
by manners than by the laws, the least innovations are dangerous; 
and because the moment received usages are departed from in a 

Vol. IV. No. 75. U 
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single point, tb€ opinion of ibeir wifdom it dasMyed, an iluisr 
is introduced, and poifon circolatet in tba Teins of the statt. 

In our republic etery thing will depend on the edoqitiott of 
tbe warriQr8,(s) and Ibis education masl depend wboiljr oo the 
severity of discipline. Tbey mm be taugbfe io consider Ibo 
npioateit observance as an indispeosible duty, and tbe most lri-« 
fliug negligence b$ a crime. Nor let aoy. ooe be astonished at tbe 
importaDce wbicb we annex to practices apparently frivolous: 
eyeo though tbey should not immediately tend to promote tfao 
genersl good, exactness in their observance will yet be of tbe moat 
ia^stimable value ; because it will teach to curb and guide the incU* 
nations. We wish to exalt the mind to tbe highest degree of 
perfection f^ itself, and of utility to ita country ; to adapt if} 
equally to the smallest and the greatest things ; to teach it inces« 
saAtly to oppose and subject the will, till every thought and ac- 
tion has no other object than the public good. Those who are in« 
Q^pabl^of this self-renunciation cannot be admitted into tbe cIms 
of warriors, but shall be banished into that of tbe artiats and la*^ 
bourers ; for the difference of rank shall not witb «is be.^deter- 
mined by birth, but solely by tbe qualities of tbe mind. 

Before w^ proceed any farther, let us call on our pupils to otft 
a glanqe op the life which they are one day to lead ; tbey will 
ibep be less astonished at tbe rigour of our diactpiioeg and better 
prepared for the high destiny wbiob awaita tbem. 

If our warriors possessed lands and houaes, ifgoMand ailver 
sboald once pollute tMr bands, ambition, hatred, and all tfaerpas^ 
sions which follow in tbe. train of riches^ wooMintinuate tbem* 
selves into tbeir hearts^ ^nd tbey would soon heeoaM no more 
than ordinary men. We will tber^ie 4leHver tbem'from tbe in^ 
fluence of those low cares w]^ wofuld bow tbem toitbe earths 
Tbey shall he maintained in common at tbe expencft of ibt pub* 
Ijc^ and tbeir country, to which tbey ahall dedicate all fbeir 
thoughts and all their desiitea, a^a|l ondeftabe to profMete tbeir 
wants, which shall be reduced to what absolute oeceasit|f daiMiidp* 
And should it be obje^ed to ua that by these pr-i^aliioAa tbey 
ipust enjoy less happiness tha|i the (Other ctlixeiia^ wo will reply« 
that a legislator ought to prop/pae lohimaelf tbe bappiinass of a 
whole society, and not that of any single ciassofciftiaens of wbiob 
it is composed. Whatever means he may employ to tMs end^ 
if he succeeds, he will always have effected individualiW.lti^b 4e* 
pepds on general, good. I besides me^n not to fo^nda city wbivb 

(a) Plat, de Rep. lib. 4, p» 4^3^ ^ 
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•ball ravel ia pleiture^ but to .regulate labour in such a manner 
aa to bauiah poverty without introduciog riobea ; and if our Mrar- 
riora^ differ from tbe other cUizena, it will only be because they 
possesa more virtues and have fewer wants. 

We -have endeavoured to preserve them from the infection of 
that sordid interest ftrbich is thie .aource of so many crimes; it 
will be also necessary to extend, or rather to perfect in their 
hearts^ thoae affectjona wbicb nature inspires, and to unite tbem 
among themaelves by the wety aaeana which Contribute to divide 
tbem. I enter into a new tracks in which I proceed with trem* 
)>ling;.the ideas which I a»ean. to propose will appear equally 
offensive and chimerical. In fact, I distrust myself; and this dis- 
position of mind, if I err, ought to eaaure me a previous pardon 
for my involuntary error^ 

May not that aex which we confine to obacure and domestic 
employments, be intended for more noble and more exalted 
functiooa? Have not women a thousand times given examples of 
courage, wisdom^ excelleuce in every virtue, and success in all 
Ihe arts? The qualities of their mioda .may perhaps be tinctured 
with their natural feebleness, and may be inferior to ours ; bur, 
does it thence follow that tbey ought to be left useless to their 
COMUt/y ? No; Nature bestowa no talent to remain unemployed, 
and Abe great art of tbe kgislator is to avail himself of all th^ 
apringa she furnishes, and to leave none of them inactive. Our 
warnofaaball ahare with tfaeir wivea tbe care of preserving the 
tWiquiUilf pf .tbe state, aa the faithful dog shares with his com- 
paoion tbe. gMatdiaoabip of tbe flock entrusted to their mutual 
caret* Boliiah41 he edufiiated ia tbeaamd principles, in tbe same 
placea^iapd undar tbe aaoie maateia. Tbey shall be instructed ta« 
getb^ io the elements of the aciencei and the lessons of wisdom t 
and ia , tha gyaaaaaium our yoatbCal maidens, laying aside their 
garaieiita, and adorned with their virtues, as the most honourable 
of .vea^nwm, aball ditputia tbe priae of tbe exerciaea with tbe 
youtb* their rivala« 

We have too great a seone of what we auppose to be decency, 
and are too much corrupted, not to revolt at a regulation which 
long habit and purer maonera would render leas dangeroue. The 
magistrates shall nevertheless be attentive to prevent abuses. At 
certain festitals, iastituted to form legitimate and sacred unions^ 
they aball cast intoao urn the namesof those who shall he selected 
to give defenders to the republic. These shall be wnrriors from 
tbe age of thirty yeara to that of forty-five» and females of the 
aarae class from that of twenty to that of forty. The number of 
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these shall be regulated by the losses which the state may hawa 
sustained, since the excess and the defect of population ought to 
be avoided with equal care. Chance, apparently, shall join their 
hands, hut the magistrates, by adroit contrivance, shall so properly 
correct the caprices of fortune, that the persons of either sex, most 
proper to preserve the race of our warriors in its purity, shall 
always be united. At the same time, the priests and priestesses 
ihali pour forth the blood of victims on the altar, the air shall 
resound with hymns and epithalamiums, and the people, at once 
the witnesses and guardians of the unions formed by lot, shall sup-- 
plicate heaven to grant to the republic sons still more virtuouf 
ib^n their fathers. 

The children which shall be born of these marriages shall be im- 
mediately taken from their parents, and lodged in a place to which 
their mcthers shall repair, without knowing them,' to distribute, 
sometimes to one and sometimes to another, that siistenance which 
Nature ha3 provided for infants, and which they shall not be per* 
milted to reserve exclusively for the fruits of tbeirown affections. 
Into this nursery of warriors shall not be admitted children 
j>orn with any deformity ; they shall be removed and concealed 
in some obscure retreat t nor shall those be received into it whose 
birth shall not have been preceded by the augUst ceremonies 
before described, nor those which shall be the fruit of a prema-^ 
ture or too late union. 

When the husband and wife shall have fulfilled the wishes of 
ihe state, they shall separate and remain at lil)erty till the magis- 
trates call on them again to unite, and change shall assign to them 
other connections. From this succession of marriages and 
divorces it may result that the same women may from time to 
|ime appertain to many warriors. 

But when either men or women shall have passed the age pre- 
scribed by the laws to the engagements they ordain, they shall be 
permitted to contract others; always provided that on the one 
side no fruit of their union be suffered to appear, and on tbeothet 
that they form no connections with those f¥om whom they derive 
their birth, or to whom they h^ve given existence. 

But as this may be difficult to ascertain, it shall suffice for them 
to consider as their sons and daughters all the children born at 
(he same time with those of whom they were actually the parents ; 
and this maxim shall be the principle of union, unknown to other 
states. In fact each warrior shall imagine' himself united by ttie 
ties of blood with every other, and the tender and heloved names 
i>f father and mother, son and daughter, brother and sistor, shall 
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<>e.coiiitBon to all* iTbesentinienU of nature, instead of concentrat- 
,iDg to particular objects, shall be abundantly diffused through thia 
«:xtensive family, and animate the whole with the same spirit. 
All hearts shall with ease fulfil duties which they shall impose 
4on themselves, and, renouncing ail personal advantage, shall mu- 
tually divide their griefs, which they shall enfeeble, and their 
pleasures, which they shall augment, participating. The seeds of 
{dissension shall be destroyed by the authority of the chiefs, and 
all violence enchained by the fear of offending against'nature. 

This precious affection, which shall unite them during p^ace, 
shall act with still greater force in war. Let us imagine, Fn the 
field of battle, a troop of youthful warriors, of ardent courage, 
exercised in combats from their infancy, ready to display the vir- 
tues they have acquired, and persuaded that by an act of cow'f 
ardice they shall become base and contemptible, by noble deeds 
exalted to honour, and that by death they shall merit altars ; let 
Ais suppose that at this moment the powerful voice of their country 
meets their ears, and that to this voice are joined th^ plaintive ex^ 
clamations of friendship, which shews them from rank to rank all 
their friends in danger c lastly, to awaken in their souls the strongr 
est emotions, let us place in the midst of them, their wives and 
children; their wives who come to fight beside the^, and re- 
animate them with their voices andjtheir eyes; their children, to 
whom it is their duty to give lessons of valour, and who, it may 
be, are on the point of perishing by the barbarous sWord of tli^ 
enemy: can we believe that this body of men, actuated by these 
inost powerful interests as by an ardent flame, will for a mbment 
hesitate to collect all their forces and all' thieir rage ; to.fall tike a 
thunderbolt on their enemies, and crush them with an irresist- 
ible fury? . .. t . . > 
;i>uch shall be the sublime effects of the union ^stablifiihed 
betwejen our warriors. But they shall likewise possiess exalted 
jsentiments, which they shall owe only to their virtues. They 
shall be able to check their passions in their impetuous career, 
and become mild, compassionate, and huniane afteftheiir victory. 
They shall hot once entertain the thought of Idading With ctistins 
a vanquished enemy, nor shall they insult the dead on the field 
of battle, nor suspend trophies in the teuiples of the gods, who 
have no pleasure in such offerings, nor carryfire and sword through 
^ defenceless country. These crudities; which they shall scatcely 
pefmit themselves to exercise on the barbarians, ought never to 
be known in Greece, in that republic of friendly nations, the 
divisions of which should never present the image of war, but 
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rather that of the trangitory diasentioDa which sometimea bappea 
between the citizens of the aame city 

We may now be satisfied that we bafe sufficiently provided 
ior tbe happiness of our warriors. We have enriched them by 
depiiving them of all property; without possessing any thing, 
they ahall enjoy all things. There is not one among tbem but 
may aay. Every thing belongs to me. And who ought not 
to add* said Aristotle, who had hitherto remained silent. 
Nothing appertains to me in reality. Qb, Plato! it is not 
those possessions which we share with others that we value most, 
but those which are personal and peculiar to us. The moment 
your warriors shall have no kind of property, axpeet from them 
only an interest without animation as it is without object. Their 
affection, unable to fix on that multitude of children which 
aurround them, shall become languid^ and each shall rely on the 
other to furnish examples and bestow instruction, as we see the 
domestics in a family addicted to neglect those duties which are 
common to them all(a). 

Plato replied. We have placed in the heart of our warriora 
^wo principles ; sentimeut and virtue, which in concert roust incest 
aanily inspire them with zeaL The former ahall not only act on 
them in a general mapner by their considering themselves as all 
citizena of tbe same country, but its influence shall become stil) 
more forcible and extensive, since they shall view each other as 
%ir Hiildren of the aame family : and auch they shall be in fact; 
for (he obscurity of their birth shall not render dubious their 
claims to affinity. If the illuaion be not equally powerful with 
tbe reality, it shall at least bemoreexteoaive; forlittle.doea it 
signify whether tbe affections be carried to an excess between 
certain individuals, provided they enter all hearts, and suffice to 
eonnect tbem by one common chain. But if by chance they 
ahottld be too feeble to render our warriors attentive and vigilant; 
baret we not another motive id that sublime virtue which shall 
incessantly trtnaport tbem even beyond their duty? 

Aristotle was about to reply, but we prevented him« and he 
contented* hinsaelf with asking Plato whether he believed it pos- 
aihie that bis republic should exist. 

Plato mildly replied* Recollect the object of my enquiry. I 
wish to prove that happiness is inseparable from justice, and with 
this view I examine what form of government would be the hest^ 
that I may hereafter shew which woiuld be the most happy. Iff 
painter shoijild peresent to us a figure, tlie beauty of which should 

(a) Aristot* de Polit. lib. 8, cap, 3 «t 4, t. ii. p. 314, &c. 
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MtrpatB all our ideas, should we object to him that nothing equal 
to it is produced by nature? I in like manner pfeaent to you the 
image of the moat perfect republic. I propoae it aa the model \6 
which all other goTemmenta ought more or lesa to approach^ to 
be more or leaa happy. I will go farther, and add, that my pro* 
Ject, chimerical as it may appear, may in aome matiner be reaii^ed^ 
not only among ua, but in every other government, were a change 
made in the adniinistration of affairs. And what should be that 
change? That philosophers should ascend the throne, or (bnt 
sovereigns should become philosophers. 

This idea will no doubt offend all those who are not acquainted 
with true philosophy ; but those who are will be sensible that no 
other remedy can be found for the evils which afflict humanity.. 
' I am now come to the third and most important class of citi- 
zens, I mean the magistrates; that small number of men, chosen 
from among the virtuoua: those chiefs who, taken from the class 
of warriors, as much excel them in merit, as they excel the artists 
and the labourers. 

What precautions will not be necessary in the choice of men 
so rare, what study and observation to discern and what labour 
to form them ! Let us enter into that sanctuary in which are edu- 
cated the sons of the warriors, and into which the children of the 
other citizens may merit to be admitted. Let us select those 
vrlio^ joining the advantages of person to other natural graQ^s^^ 
distinguish themselves from their companions in all the exercisas^ 
of body and mind. Let us examine if the desire of knowledge 
and the love of virtue early sparkle in their eyes, and manifest 
themselves in their discourse ; let us observe whether, in pro« 
portion as the powers of the mind expand, they are inspired With 
a more ardent love for their duty, and whether the signs of the 
character we seek more frequently escape them as their years in- 
cpease. Let us lay snares for their infant reason; and if the prin- 
ciples it has imbibed can neither be altered by time nor by con- 
trary principles, let us attack them by the fear of pain, by the 
aliorements of pleasure, and by every kind of violence and seduc- 
4ioo.(a) Let us afterwards place our young pupils in^he pre- 
sence of the enemy, not to engage in the conflict, but to be spec- 
tators of it ; and let us carefully mark the impression made on 
Itiem by the view of labours and dangers. After having seen 
tthem come forth from these trials as pure as gold from the cru- 
ci^Ue; after having convinced ourselves that they naturally enter- 

(«) Plat, de Rep, lib. 3; p. 413, 
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tain an aversion to the pleasures of sense, and feel a. horror at 
falsehopd ; that they join a propriety of thinkings to exalted aen-^ 
timents^ and vivacity of imagination to solidity of character: let 
us watch over their conduct with still increased attention, and 
redouble our cares to continue and complete their education. 

We have spoken above of the principles which should regulate 
their manners: we are at present to consider the sciences most 
proper to expand and improve their mental faculties^ The first 
of these should be arithmetic and geometry ; both proper to in- 
crease the strength and discernment of the mind, both useful to 
the warrior to guide him in bis military operations, and absolutely 
necessary to the philosopher to accustom him to fix his ideas, 
and raise him to the perception of truth. Astronomy, music^ 
and all the sciences which produce the same effect,, shall also 
enter into the plan of our institutioo. But our pupils must apply 
themselves to these studies without effort, without constraint, 
and as it were for amusement. At the age of eighteen they shall 
suspend them, to resign themselves wholly, during two or three 
years, to the exercises of the gymnasium -r after which th«y shall 
resume them, and observe the relation which they have ,to each 
other. Those among them who ahall continue to justify the ex- 
pectations we had conceived of them in their infancy shall obtain 
honourable distinctions; and as soon as they shall be arrived at 
the age of thirty years, they shall be initiated into the science of 
^leditation, into those sublime dialectics which ought to be. the 
conclusion of their first atudies, and the object of which is les» 
the knowledge of the existence than that of the essence of 
things.* 

We \)^ve to blame ourselves alone if thi« object has not hitherto 
been fulfilled. Our youth, attaching themselves tpo early to dia- 
lectics, and not being able to ascend to the principles of the trutba 
which they teach, convert their atudies into an amusement, and 
engage in contentions in which, sometimes victors and sometimes 
vanquished, they only acquire doubts and errors. Heuee those 
defects which they retain through their whole lives; that love of 
contradiction, that indifference for those truths which they have 
been unable to defend, and that predilection for the sophisma 
that have obtained them the victory. 

Success £o frivolous and dangerous shall have no temptatibna 
for our pupils; more solid instruction shall be the fruit of their 
conversations and their studies. Disengaged from the fetters of 

* In the time of Plato, by Ihe term dialectics were understood at once logic, 
natural theology, and metaphysics. 
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the seoset^ aod ab«orbed in meditation, ibey shall gradually be 
filled MMtb the idea of good; that good after which we ardently- 
aigh, and of which we form such confused images ; that supreme 
good» the source of all truth and all justice, which. ought,to ant* 
piate the sovereign magistrate, and render him injflexible in the 
cliscl^arge of bis duties. But where does this good reside^ and 
lirhefe is- it to besought? In pleasures by which we are iotoxi* 
eated ? In knowleklge that inflates us with pride ? In the splen- 
did decoration by which we are dazasled? No: for whatever ia 
moveable and changeable cannot be the true good. Let us then 
leave the earth and the shades in which it is buried, and, raisings 
our minds towards the abode of light, declare to mortals the 
truths of which they are ignorant* 

Two worlds exist, the one visible and the other ideal. The 
first, formed on the model of the other, is that which we inhabit* 
In it every thing, being subject to- generation and corruption^ 
changes: and passes away incessantly, while we only behold the 
images and fugitive portions of being. The second contains the 
essences and prototypes of all visible objects, and these essences 
arere^l beings, since they are immutable* Two kings, one of 
whom is the servant and slave of the other, diffuse their spleo- 
dours in these twa worlds. In the expanse of heaven the sun- 
discloses and perpetuates the objects which he renders visible to 
our eyies; From the most exalted part of the intellectual world»^ 
the supreme good produces and preserves the essences which be 
renders intelligible to our souls. The sun enlightens us with. 
his light, the supreme good by his truth ; and as our eyes have ai 
distinct perception when they are fixed on bodies which receive 
the light of day, in the same manner our soul acquires real ktiow« 
iedge when it considers beings which reflect the truth. 

But would you know bow much the light which ill umiiies 
these two worlds differs in splendour and beauty? imagine: 
a proTound cavert), in which are men, who from their infancjr 
have been so loaded with heavy chains that they are unable to 
move from the iphce in which thisy are, or to behold atjy ol^ects 
l>ut' those before their faces(a}. Behind them, at a certain dis- 
tance, is placed. On a height, a fire, which diffusesa feeble light 
through the cavern. Between this fire and the captives is a wall, 
along which persons go and come, some in silence, others con-« 
versing together, add' holding in their bahds, and raising above the 
wall, the figurer of men or animals, and moveables of every kind, 

: WPiat*d«18t4v.lib.7, p.514. 
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the shades of which are projected on the side of the cavertf 
exposed to the eyes of the captives, who, struck by these transient 
images, will take them for real beings, and attribute to them 
notion^ life, and speech. Let us now suppose that we take one 
of these captives, and, to dissipate his illusion, break his chains^ 
and oblige him to rise and turn his bead. Astonished at the new 
objects which present themselves, he will doubt their reality, and^ 
dazzled and hurt by the brightness of the fire, he will turn away 
his eyes, again to fix them on the vain phantoms which before 
engaged his attention. Let us make him undergo a new trial, let 
us force him from his cavern, in despite of his cries, his resistance, 
and all the difiiculties which he has to encounter. When brought 
above the surface of the earth, he will find himself suddenly 
overwhelmed by the splendour of day, and it will not be till 
arter frequent trials that be will be able to distinguish shadows 
4nd bodies, to view the stars, and to observe the sun, and consider 
him as the author of the ieasons and the fruitful principle of every 
object of our senses. 

But what idea must he then entertain of the praises he baa 
beard given in his cavern to those who first noticed and diatin- 
guished the shadows in their passage? What must he think of the 
pride, hatreds, and jealousies which those discoveries have excited 
among his wretched companions? A sentiment of pity will no 
doubt compel him to fly to their succour, to teach them the decep« 
tionof their false wisdom and puerile knowledge; but since, pass- 
in^so suddenly fiom so great a light to such profound obscurity, 
be will at first be able to discern nothing, they will raise a cry 
against him, and, never ceasing to reproach him with bis blind«^ 
aess, will exhibit him asa terrible example of the dangers to which 
those are exposed who venture into the superior region. 

Such 18 precisely the picture of oar wretched condition. The 
human race is buried in an immense cavern, loaded with chains,^ 
and only able to discern and employ their attention on unrefti and 
artificial shadows. Pleasures here have only a painful conclusion ; 
the good *most eagerly pursued a deceitful splendour, virtue a 
frail foundation, and bodies themselves an illusory existence. We 
must leave this place ofdarkness, break our chains, raise ourselves 
by redoubled efforts t6 the intellectual world, approach by degrees 
the supreme intelligence, and contemplate bis divine nature in the 
silence of the senses and the passions. Then shall we see that 
from his throne flow, in the order of moral essences, justice, know- 
ledge, and truth ; and in that of natural, the light ofthe sun, 
the productions of the earth, and the existence of all things. No ; 
asoul which has arrivad at this sublime elevation, which has once 
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ezperieoced the emotions and the transports excited by a view of 
the supreme good,(a) will never again deign to return and partake 
in our labours and our honours ; or, if it should descend among 
116^ and, before it is familiarized to our darkness, be forced to ex- 
plain itself on the real essence of justice, to men who are only 
acquainted with its phantom, the notel principles it must teach 
will appear so absurd or so dangerous, that it must either be 
. ridiculed for its madness, or punished for its temerity. 

Such, nevertheless, are the sages who shall be at the head of oor 
republic, and who shall be formed by dialectics. During the 
jipace of five whole years dedicated to this study, they shall me- 
ditate on the nature of what is fitting, just, and true. Not satis- 
fied with the vague and uncertain notions now taught, they shall 
investigate their true origin. They shall read their duties, not 
in the precepts of men, but in the instructions which they shall 
immediately receive fron) the most exalted of beings. From the 
familiar conversations which, if I may so speak, they shall have 
with him, they shall derive infallible light to discern the trutb^ 
unshaken firmness in the exercise of justice, and that obstinate 
perseverance in good which nothing can vanc|uish, but which, in 
the end, triumphs over all things. 

But while thus ciosly connected with the Supreme Being, and 
living a true and real life, they shall forget all nature, the repub* 
lie, which possesses claims on their virtues, shall recal them to 
itself to confide to them military employments and other functions 
suitable to their age. They shall then pass new trials till they 
have arrived at their fiftieth year, when they shall be invested, in 
despite of themselves, with the sovereign authority, and shall ap* 
proach with increasing fervour the Supreme Being, that he may 
guide them in their conduct. Thus appertaining to heaven by 
philosophy, and to earth by their duties, they shall instruct and 
render happy their fellow citizens. After their death they shall 
.revive in their successors, who have been trained by their lessons 
and example; their grateful country shall erect monuments to 
them, and invoke them as tutelary genii. 

The philosophers whom we shall place at the head of our re- 
public shall not then be idle declaimers, and sophists despised by 
the multitude whom they are incapable to conduct ; they shall 
possess great and vigorous minds, they shall be wholly occupied 
in promoting the good of the state, well informed in every branch 
of the administration by long experience and the most sublime 

(a) PIa^ in Phedr. t. iii. p« S50. Id. de Rep. lib, 6, p. 48S. 
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.-Qfibeortes^iifid become by their virtue aod know)ed|[^ ibe ifoageft. 
-and ioterpreters of the gods on earth. ^As our republic sha^ 
be but of small exteat^itbey will easily, at a single glance, ecB^ 
brace aii its parts. Their authority, so respectable in itself, sha^ 
be supported, in case of Deed, by that body of invincible and pa** 
cific warriors wbo abali know no, other ambition than to defend 
4be laws and their country. The peoptesball find their bapj^i* 
ness in the enjoyment of a moderate but, certain fQrt\^ne» the wats^ 
riors .in their exemption Irom-domestic car^s, and tbe .praises be- 
•towed on their success ; and the mi^giatrates in tbe :plea»ure af 
doing good, and bavipjithe Supreme Being for a witness )to ib^iir 
actions. 

. To these motives Plato added mother still more po^erjul^ by 
presenting the prospect- of the happiness and misery reserved i^ 
anqther life to vice and virtue. . He dwelt at length on the isa-; 
nlOFtatity and various ttansroigratiotis of the soul. Henextenv- 
vnerated the essential d^ects of th9|[OveEfii misnts already establisl^ 
i^d, and concluded by obsenvring that he had prescribed nothing 
concerning the worship cf the gods, since the raguktijopof thai 
appertained to the oracle of Delphi. 

Whe^i he had ended speakings bis disciples, captivated by bia 
eloquence, remained absorbed in admiration: but others of his 
4iearers affirmed that he had raised an edifice moreapecious thaoi 
aolid,(a) and that J|i^ system ought only to be considered as.the 
delirious offspring of a heated imagination and a virtuous heart. 
Others pronounced sentence with still more severity : Plato, said 
they, is not himself the author of this project; he has borrowed 
it from the laws of Lycurgus and the writings of Pythagoras, in 
^hicb he has found alpiost the whole of it. While be was in Si- 
cily he wished to realize it in a corner of that ielaind : but th(^ 
younger Dionysius^ king of Syracuse, who bad at first granted bim 
bis permission, afterwards refiised it him. He appears now only 
to propose his plan with restrictions, and as a simple hypothesis^, 
but, by declaring more than once in bis discourse that it is possi- 
Itle to carry it into execution, he has sufficiently discovered his 
secret sentinients. 

Formerly, added they, those who sought to correct the form of 
government were sages, who, enlightened by their own experience^ 
or by that of others, knew that the disorders of a state are exas-« 
perated instead of being cured by too violent remedies; at presient 
they are philosophers who possess more ingenuity than krK)W- 

(ft) Aiistot. de Rep, Iib« 4, cap. 4, t. ii, p. S67. 
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4ei1ge» and wieh to institute a goveroment without defect, and 
produce men without frailties. Hippodamus of Miletus, was the 
^rsit who, without having bad any part in the adminislratioo of 
.affairs, .projected a new plan of a republic. Protagoras, and other 
authors, have followed his example, who will also hereafter be 
imitated by others, since nothing is so easy as to invent systems 
^o eo^ur£ the happiness of the people, and nothing so difficult as 
JU> carry them into execution. Perhaps indeed no. person is mor^ 
jCDOivinced .of the truth of this observation than Plato« who ha^ 
ffiever communicated his prqjects of reform to those who have 
fequested them from hia^, though he has beatowed them op others 
who were unable to make use of them. He refused them to the 
^nbabitants of Megalopolis because they would not consent to 
jadmit a perfect equality of possessions and honours ; and to those 
of Cyiene, because they were top rich to obey his laws* But if 
Aiifse states had beeo ao yirtuoua aind so T^gfirdless of wealth .and 
dtiptinctionis as he required^ they would not have needed the a«- 
'sistanoe of his .philosophy. Yet tbe^e pretexits did not pr^vei^t 
•tiim from giving his advice to the ^eopl^ of Syracuf^e* when, aftox 
4)ie death of Dion, they consulted him on the form of gavernmeat* 
jwbich they should establish ip thair pitj« It is true that bia 
fht%k was not followed,, though it was m^cb more easy to reduce 
to practice than that of his rq>ubLic. 

It was thus that maay of those who .beard Plato, expressed 
^bemaeives, either from conviction or froin jealpusy^ coaccrniqg 
f he politiciJ projects of that pbiiopopiier. 



CHAPTER LV, 

*0n 4he C^mmeime of the Athmians^ 

THE harbour of ^tbe Pirs&us i^.miiqb fraqoentac), nptonly hy 
Crrecian vessels, but also by those of the oatioos which- tbeGroeka 
denominate barbarians; and a stilLgreatiernumber. would resort 
ahitber if the fapublic koew belter to profit by the bappysituatioD 
•of the coimtry, the goodoess of its harbours, the sijtperiority of itf 
abipping, its ailver mines, and the -other advantages it possesses; 
jind if honours were bestowed at a reward on the merchants whose 
industry and activity have increased the national wealth. But 
when the Athenians felt the necessity ot a navy, too much actu- 
ated by the spirit of conquest, they only aspired to the sovereign- 
ty of the seaj to obtain that of the land, and their commerce has 
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been confined to procuring from other countries the commodities 
and productions necessary to their subsistence. 

Throughout all Greece the laws have imposed shackles on 
commerce, aud those of Carthage have sometimes laid restrictions 
on the property of their colonists. After the latter city bad taken 
possession of a part of Sardinia* and peopled it with new inhabit- 
ants, she forbade them to sow their lands, and commanded them 
to exchange the fruits of their industry for the two abundant com- 
modities of the metropolis. The Grecian colonies are not held 
in the same dependance, and are in general more in a conditioo 
to furnish provisions to their parent cities than to receive their 
supplies of necessaries from them. 

Plato compares gold and virtue to two weights in a balance, 
one of which cannot rise unless the other sinks. According to 
this idea, a city ought to be situated at a distance from the ses, 
and neither to receive too many nor too few commodities. Be* 
sides that it would preserve its manners uncorrupted, it would 
require but half the number of laws which are necessary to other 
states ; for the more commerce flourishes the more must these be 
'multiplied. The Athenians have a great number, relative to cap- 
tains of ships, merchants, duties, interest of money, an4 the dif^* 
ferent kinds of contract and agreements which they are con- 
tinually making in the Piraeus and with the bankers* 

The object of many of these laws is to remove and prevent as 
much as possible the litigations and obstacles which impede the 
operations of commerce. They inflict a fine of a thOssand drach. 
mas*, and sometimes the punishment of imprisonment, on faim 
who shall accuse a merchant of any crime which be is unable to 
prove. As merchant ship keep the sea only from the month of 
Munychion to the month Boedromion,t all causes relative to 
commerce are only to be heard during the six months which in- 
tervene between the return of the vessels and their again leaving 
port To these wise regulations Xenophon has proposed to add 
rewards for those judges who shall soonest determine the suits 
brought before their tribunal. 

This jurisdiction, which only takes cognisance of causes of a 
commercial kind, is particularly attentive to the conduct of merch- 
ants. Commerce certainly derives more advantage from those 
who lend than from those who borrow ; and I have seen a citizen, 

• 9«0 Uvrei (37I. lOi.) 

t la tbe Metooic cycle the montb Maoyehion befao, at the loooest, oq the satfi 
of March of the JuliaD year, and the month Boedromion on the 23d of Aufuit ; fo 
that the ships krpt tbe sea from the beginnittg of April to the end of September, 
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the ton of an Atheoiao who bad coromaDded armies, punished 
with death, because, having borrowed great sums, he had not 
furnished sufficient securities. 

As Attica produces but little corn, the exportation of it is pro-# 
hibited, and those who fetch it from distant countries are forbid- 
den, under rigorous penalties, to carry it to any other market but 
that of Athens. A great quantity is brought from Egypt and 
Sicily, and a still greater from Panticap»um and Theodosia, cities 
of the Chersonesus Taurica, because the sovereign of that coun« 
try, the master of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, has exempted the 
Athenian vessels from paying the duty of the thirtieth which he 
kvies on the exportation of that commodity* In consequence of 
this privilege, they trade in preference to the Cimmerian Bos« 
phorus, froii^ which Athena receives annually four hundred thoU'- 
mind roedimniof corn* 

They import from Panticapaeum, and the different coasts of 
the Euxine sea, timber for building, slaves, salt, honey, wax, 
wool, leather, and goat-skins;* from Byzantium, and some other 
parts of 7'brace and Macedonia, salt-fish and wood; from Phrygit 
and Miletus, carpets, coverlets for beds, Hod the fine wool of 
which they make their cloths ; from the islands of the Mgenn sea, 
wine, and the various kinds of fruits which they produce ; and 
from Thrace, Thessaly, Phrygia, and many other countries, « 
gfeat number of slaves. 

Oil is the only commodity which Solon has permitted them to 
exchange for foreign merchandise: the exportation of all the 
other productions of Attica is prohibited ; nor is it permitted to 
carry out of the country, without paying heavy duties, the timber 
of the fir, the cypress, the plane, and other trees which grow in 
tlie environs of Athens. 

The Athenians find « great resource for their commerce in 
tlieir silver mines. As several atates practise the debasing of their 
coin, the money of Athens, in greater estimation than that of 
other countries, procures them an advantageoua exchange. In 
general they purchase wine in the islands of the i&gean sea, or 
on the coasts of Thrace; for it is principally by means of this 
cvmtnodity that they trafiic with the people who inhabit the 
tK>rders of the Euxine sea« The taste conspicuous in the works 
of their artists renders the productions of their industry every 
where in great request. They export todistant countries swords, 

* The Mine trtde itiU tubtistt. A great qaaatity of taU-Sib, coro, leather, 
wool, tie. are aonvally exported fron Caffa (the aacieut Theodoaia) «nd the en. 
Tiront (Voyag^: deChardin, 1. 1« p; idS et 117.) 
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and arms of different kinds, clotbs, beds^ and tanoas uleiisifife 
Books themselves are with them ao article of trade. 

They roaintaia correspondents in almost all the places to wbtcht 
they are attracted by the hope of gpain; and, on. the other hand, 
many of the states of Greece appoint agents at Athens to super-* 
intend the interests of their trade. 

Those foreigners who have settled at Athens may, after having 
paid the tax imposed on them, buy and sell in the public market;, 
but all other strangers must expose their merchandise to sale ia 
the Pineus. And that corn may not rise above its ordinary price,» 
which is five drachmas the medimnus,* every citizen is prohi* 
bited, under psin of death, from buying above a certain quantity. 
The same punishment is denounced against the inspectors of corit 
ifi they neglect to prevent a monopoly ; a practice at all times for- 
bidden to individuals, but in some places employed by the go» 
Yernment to augment its revenues. 

The greater part of the Athenians employ their money in trade; 
but they are not permitted to lend it for any place but Athens^ 
They receive an interest for the use of it, which is not fixed by 
the laws, but stipulated in a contract, deposited either in the 
bands of a banker, or some friend to both parties. If, for in- 
stance, a voyage is to be made to the Cinmierian Bosphorus, the 
instrument specifies the time of the departure of the vessel, the. 
kind of commodities with which she is to be freighted, the sale 
which is to be made of them in the Bospborus, and the merchan- 
dise which she is to bring back to Athens : and as the duration 
of the voyage is uncertain, some agree that their money shall not 
be payable till the return of the vessel ; while others, more timid,, 
and contented with a less profit, require that it shall be repaid at- 
the Bosphorus, immediately after the salq of the goods carried' 
out; in whiob case they either themselves repair to the place 
where they are to receive it, or send thither som^ person in whom' 
they can confide, and whom they empower to act for them. 

The lender has his security either on the merchandise or the 
goods of the borrower; but as the dangers of the sea are in part 
risked by the former, and the profit of the latter may be very 
considerable, the interest of money thus lent may rise as high as 
thirty per cent, more or less, according to the length and hazards 
of the voyage. 

The usury of which I have spoken was known by the name of 
maritime; that called landed is more oppressive and no less vari- 
able. 

• Five drachmas, 4 liv, 10 s. (3s. gd.). Tbc mcdimnii^ uftS; about four>of. omr 
bushels (Goguet, de TOrigioe des Lois, &Cc t. iii. p. s6o.) 
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iTbose whc^, without fiikiDg the dingers of the sea, WUh to 
derive profit from their moaey* lend it to bankers or other per^ 
soqsi nt the mte of tweltre per cen.t. per aoDum ; or rather One per 
cent for every new moon. But as tbe laws of Solon do not praiF» 
hibit thone who have money from demanding the mo^t ettrata*^ 
gant interest for ity(a) some person^ receive Ipore than sixteen per 
cent* monthly ; i^nd otbefs^ especially among the lower classes of 
people, exact evei^y day the quarter of the principal These ex« 
tortious are not concealed, and cannot be punished, except by 
tbe public opinion, v^bich condemnts, but does not sufficiently 
4espise« those who are guilty of them. 

Commerce iiv:rea0es the circulation of wealth, and this circu- 
lation has given birth to tbe occupation of bankers, which facili* 
tales it still more. A person who is about to make a voyage, op 
who fears to keep by him too great a sum of money, lodges it iqi 
the hands of these bankers, sometimes only as a trust, and witiv* 
;out requiring any interest; and sometimes on condition of sharing^ 
with them the profit it shall produce* They advance money t^ 
generals who go to take on them the command of armies, or other 
individuals who may stand in need of their assistance. 

In the greater part of bargains made with them no witness is 
required^ They content tbenuelves with entering in a register tha)^ 
such a person has deposited in their hands such a sum, which they 
must repay to such another^ if the former should happen to dieu 
It would sometimes be very diiBcuU to prove that they have r&« 
ceived a sum of money were they to deny it ; but if they should 
expose themselves to such a charge more than once, they would 
lose the conBdence of the public, on which depends their succesft 
in the business in which they have engaged. 

By employing the money deposited in their hands, and lendine^ 
it at a greater interest Ibaq they are to pay for it,(b) they amas|( 
riches, which gain them friends whose protection they purchase 
by assiduous services. But all is lost when, uiiable to call in 
their money, they are incapable of fulfilling their engagements. 
They are then obliged to conceal themselves, and can only escape 
the severity of juatice by surrendering all their remaining prcn 
perty to their creditors. 

Those who wish to exchange foreign money, as darics, cyzi« 
ceni, &c. for these are current in commerce, apply to the ban- 
kers, who by different means, as the touchstone and the balante, 
examine whether they are not adulterated or deficient in weight. 

(a) Lyt« in Theomn. p. 179, 

(b) Herald, AaimadT. io Smlmu. p, |S9. 

Vol. IV. No. 75. Y 
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' The money of the Athenians i^ of three kinds. It appeam 
that they first coined silver, and afterwards gold. It is only 
within this century that they have made use of copper for thaft 
purpose. 

The silver coins are the most common. It has been found 
necessary to have them of different values, for the pay of the 
troops, which frequently Varies; for the bounties from time to 
time granted to the people, and for the convenience of trade. 
Above the drachma*, consisting of six oboli, is the didrachm, or 
double drachma, and the tetradrachm, or quadruple drachma ; 
below, are the pieces of four, three, and two oboli, after wbicli 
come the obolus, and the semi-obolusf. The latter, though of 
small value, not being sufficiently convenient for the dealings of 
the common people, copper money was coined about the begin* 
ning of the Peloponnesian war, and pieces of that metal were struck 
^bich were not worth more than the eighth part of an obolus^ 
• The largest piece of gold weighs two drachmas, and is worth 
twenty silver drachmas§. 

Gold was very scarce in Greece when I first arrived in that 
country. It was brought from Lydia, and some other parts of 
Asia Minor ; from Macedonia, where the peasants daily collect- 
ed the small pieces which the rains washed down from the 
neighbDuring mountains ; and from the island of Thasos, the mines 
t)f which, formerly discovered by the Phoenicians, still exhibit 
proofs of the immense labours formerly undertaken by that indus- 
trious people. 

In certain cities a part of this precious metal is employed for 
tlie fabrication of money, and almost every where it is used to 
make ornaments for the women, and offerings to the gods. 

Two events which happened while I was in Greece rendered 
gold more common. Philip king of Macedon, having been in- 
formed that there were in his dominions gold-mines that bad 
ftncienlly been worked, but since abandoned, caused those near 
Mount Pangxus to be opened. The success of this undertaking 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations; and that prince, who 
before possessed no gold but a small phial which he placed every 
night under his pillow, drew annually from these mines more 
than a thousand talents.|| At the same time the Phocians carried 

• 18 solfl (gd.) 

t 12 sols (6d.) 0sol« (4i.) 6 sols (3d.) 3 sols (lid.) 18 deoiers (f.) 
X Four and a half deoiers (three- fourths of a fartbiug.) 
§ 18 livres (i5 shillings,) 
About 1,400,000 livres (above S8,000l.) . 
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off from the treasure at Delphi the golden ofTerings which the 
kiogs of I^ydia had sent to thetempleof Apollo, and the quantity 
of that metal in Gretice was soon so much increased, that its 
proportion to silver W9si)0 longer one to thirteen, as it had beea 
a century before, nor Qpe to twrlve, as it w^s 9ome time after, 
but only one to tien, 

CHAPTER LVL 

Of the Taxes and Finances of the Athenians^ 

The revenues of the republic of Athens have sometimes amount* 
ed to the sum of two thousand talents :* and these revenues are 
of two kinds; those which are raised in the country itself, and 
those that are drawn from the tributary cities and states. 

In the first class are to be enumerated, Isf. The product of 
the houses, lands, and woods appertaining to the republic, and 
which it farms out for a certain sum. 

2d. The twenty-fourth which it reserves to itself from the 
silver mines, when permission to work them is granted to indivi- 
duals. 

dd. The annual tribute received from freed-men and the ten 
thousand foreigriers settled in Attica. 

4tb. The fines and confiscations, the greater of which go to 
the treasury of the state. 

5th. The fifth levied on the corn and other merchandize im« 
ported, as also on several commodities which are exported from 
the Piraeus.t 

6tb. A number of other taxes of less importance, such as 
those paid by certain commodities exposed to sale in the market, 
and that levied on such as keep courtesans in their houses. 

The greater part of these duties are farmed. They are put up 
by auction, in a public place, in the presence of ten magistrates, 
who receive the different ofiers, and assign them to the best bid- 
der. I once had the curiosity to be present at a meeting of this 
kind, and observed the conduct of the several competitors. Some 
endeavoured to deter their rivals by threats, others to soothe them 
with promises, while others dissembled their union under the ap« 
pearances of hatred. After some oflers and slow advances, the 
farm was about to be continued to those who bad before held it« 

♦ 10,800,000 livres (450,0001.)' 
> t See Dute at the end of the volume. 
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nrheq a stranger bid another vtAent. The aUrm was imine^riit(Bl]r 
spread atriQng thetn. They demanded thiat he should give seci|H? 
ties, for tlpif i| a i^eceisiry popdition. He gat0 them ; atod as 
ttiey could no longer invent any objection, they entered intp a a^? 
cret uegociation with hlm^ and ended by associating him #Uh 
themselves^ 

The farmers of the duties must, before the ninth month of the 
year, remit the^sum stipulated to the receivers of the revenue. 
When they fail in thfsir engagements they are thrown into prisop^ 
condemned to pay douUe, and deprived of apartof thaprivilegef 
of citizens, till they have discharged the debts dufs to the state, 
Tbeir aecuriiies are exposed to tMsme penalties* 

Tb^ second and pripeipal branpb of the revenues of the atate 
consists in the tributea which are paid by a number of citiea and 
islands dependent on it. Its claims of tbis Icind are filunded 
An the abusp pf power- After tbf hattk of Piatppa^ the con? 
<|uerQr8 baviag lesolved tp revengjp oa Persia ibe iasiriis oflfere<| 
to Greece^ the inhabitants of the iataads who bad entered into tb# 
league agreed tp set apart ^ery year a eopsiderable a utm to cie- 
ffay the espencea of tbe war. Tl^e Atbeaiana, wbo wf ire t<| re«> 
ceive the money, collected, in diSereot places, four hundred aod 
diicty talents,* which tbey (cept untouched so ieag «| tbey had«ot 
a decided superiority; but when their power increased, tbey 
p^l^nged the gratuitotta contfibutiona oftbe all^d citieii intoaii) 
humiliating exaction, imposing on some the ebligatiai) lo furoiiA . 
abip^ whenever ^hey ahoiuld be called ^n, ai)d demanding of oiber^ 
the aim^al tribute to whiph ihey bad formerly subjected tfaenor 
felves. They taxed their new conquests iq the same mawfiea, fi»d 
^he pumrtotel of the foreign coatributiods atno^ntj^^ at the begitt^ 
ning pf the FeloppiiB€i|4§n war, to si!^, hundred taleatsf^ audi 
towards iheqiiddleof the fame war^ to twelveor tbifteen-hundred. 
During my j^tsiy in Gre^fj^ the conquests of Bhiltp bad red^icecl 
ttjMS sqm to four hundred taWnt^, but the Atbervians fliHt^red 
tbemselyes tbey should ^9t\% he 9Me ope day to advance it toi 
tfi^ve hundred j^^ 

The refepties, conaideriible; as tbey are, aranot sugicientilc^ 
dpfr^y the ex,pen|Cf)^pft4ie state; recourse is frequently ohljg^ 
to be bad to free gfft^ afid fprcei4 cpQtributiona* 

Somet^a^M^s the senate declare to the ^eral assembt^ the pcea? 
^ing i^cesait^es of the ftate; op he^ripg wbkh somf endeavfirv?^^ 
make their escape, and othefi keep a profound silence, wbil^ tb^ 

• 2,484,000 livres (|O3,50otj.) 
t 3«24O,O00livre8(l55,O0dl» 

I G,4»o,ooo kivret (270,0001,} See note at the end of the volume. 
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#eproichdi bf the people force them to blush either for their 
eturice or their poirerty. At length others declare aloud the tom 
jthej are willing to contribute to the aervice of the republic^ and 
jtect'iirt auch applaaaes that the merit of their generosity may be 
doubted. 

Sometimes eacb of the ten tribes, and all the citizena that com- 
pose it. are taxed in proportion to their property; ao that an in- 
dividual who has possessions within thedtatricti of different tribes 
pust pay in aeveral places. The colleetion of thia tax ist>ften 
attended with great dtflBcnUies. At first the petaoo who failed 
jn bis payment might be imprisoned, but this practice waa 
abolished, as contrary to the natureof tbe gorernment In general, 
lime is allowed, and when that is expired, the gooda are seiaed 
iSnd sold by auction^ 

' Of all the bramehes of public expenditure, the maintenance of 
.the navy is certainly the most heavy. It ia not long since two or 
three rich individuals fitted out a galley at their joint expeace. 
A isw ^^M afterwards enscted, that still subsisted at the time of 
|liy ar rirs^ in Greece, which, according to the number of the tribes, 
divided iiitp ten classes, of a hundred and twenty peraona each, 
;a1l the citixeny who possessed land, manufactortea, or money ^m»* 
l^loyed in trade, or placed in the bands of bankera. As these 
divided afmong'.tt^em almost all the riches of Attica, they were 
obliged to psy aj) jL}\e la^es, and especially to maintain «nd in*- 
icrease, in c«se of need, ;the naval force of the republic. Each of 
jthem being only obliged Ko fomish his contingent every other 
year, the twelve huttdred persons KaUe to contribute were aub- 
divided into two great classeip <^six hundred each, of whi<^ three 
hundred were richer than the other three hundred. Thefonner 
were answerable for the latter, and n^9d^ advances in cases of 
mergence. 

When an armament was to be fitted out, each of the ten tribes 
levied in its district the same number of talents as there were 
galleys to be equipped, and demanded them fi-om the aamenu^i* 
bers of companies, composed sometimes of sixteen persons liable 
16 contribate. These sums when coHected were distributed to the 
irierairchs, or captains of the ships, two of which were appointed 
tb each galley, and verved six months each. They were to pro- 
;vide for the subsistence of the crew, for, in general, the republic 
idnly furninbed the rigging and sailors. 

" The arrangement which I have deserfbed wa(s deffectrve, since 
it too much retarded the operations, and because, without having 
jregard to the inequality of fortunes, those who were richest some- 
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times did not contribute more than one sixteenth part to the fitting 
out of a galley. Towards the latteryearsof my stay in Greece^ 
Demosthenes procured another decree to be passed, which 
renders the collection of this tax more easy and equitable; the 
substance of it was as follows : 

Every citizen whose fortune amounts to ten talents must, in 
case of need, furnish the state with a galley : if be possesses twenty 
talents, be shall furnish two; but however rich he maybe, no 
more shall be required of^ him than three galleys and a shallop. 
Those whose substance is less than ten talents shall join to con- 
tribute a galley* 

This tax, from which the archons alone are exempted, is 

proportioned, as much as possible, to the abilities of the citizens; 

the weight of it always falls on those who are the wealthiest, and 

it is founded on the principle that taxes ought not to be laid on 

A^e person, but the property. 

As the fortunes of some persons may increase while those of 
others diminish, Demosthenes suffered the law of exchanges to 
subsist. Every year the magistrates who have the administration 
of the marine department, permit every contributor to give infor- 
mation against any person who is less taxed than himself, though 
he has become, or may always have been, more wealthy. If the 
person indicated admits the augmentation or superiority of bis 
fortune, he is substituted for the informant in the list of contri* 
butors ; if he does not admit it, a trial is had, and he is frequently 
obliged to exchange his property for that of his accuser. 

The appointments granted to the commanders of the gallies, 
either by the government or their respective tribes, would be in- 
sufficient, did not their zeal and emuUtion supply the defect. 
As it is to their interest to distinguish themselves from their rivals, 
many of them spare no expence to procure the t>est ships and 
aailors; and others increase, at their own expence, the pay of 
their men, which is commonly fixed at three oboli a day.* 

This emulation, excited by the hope of honours and rewards, 
is extremely beneficial in a state in which every war necessarily 
exhausts the public treasury, and intercepts the revenues. So 
long as the war continues, the tributary cities and islands, inces- 
santly menaced or subjugated by the enemy, are unable to send 
any succours to the republic, and even necessitated to have re- 
course to it for assistance. In these critical circumstances its 
fleets carry desolation to distant coasts, and sometimes return 

* 9 bqU (four-pence halfpenuy.). 
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iMded with plunder. When they are able to make themselvet 
masters of the strait of the Hellespont, they exact from all the 
•vessels which trade to the Euxine sea, tbe tenth of the merchan- 
dise they carry; and this resource has more than once saved the 
«tate« 

The obligiifion to furnish ships and contributions in money 
ureases with the war» but it is. customary for tbe rich citizens to 
give entertainments on certain days to their fellow citizens of tbe 
aaroe tribe, to contribute to th^ aupport of tbe gymnasia, and to 
procure, for the public gam^es, choruses to dispute the prize ia 
dancing and music« Some voluntarily undertake to .defray these 
expences; others are appointed by tbe choice of their tribe, and 
rannot refuse, unless they have obtained an exemptipn by services 
.which they have rendered tbe slate.(a) . Both have claims to tbe 
favour of the.people, who indemnify, by employments and ho- 
nours, those who have ruiued themselves to ^ive splendour to 
their festivals. 

. Several companies of olTiceis elected by the people are appointed 
to inspect tbe administration of tbe finance^, and each of the tea 
tribes names an officer to tbe.gi'eater pa^t of these -companies. 
2>ome of them grant the farms of the duties on importation, deli* 
ver out, at a certain rate, tbe permissions for tbe working of 
mines, preside at tbe sale of confiscated goods, &c. Others enter 
in a register the sum that each citizen must contribute in cases of 
urgent necessity. 

The different species of revenues are deposited in so many dif- 
ferent treasuries, which are each in particular under tbe manage- 
nient of ten receivers or treasurers, with whom the senate regu- 
jates the destination of tbe sums received, conformably to the 
decrees of the people, and in presence of two comptrollers, who 
)[;eep a register, tbe one in tbe name of the senate, and tbe other 
in behalf of tbe administrators. 

The leceivers of the public money keep lists of the sums in 
which the citizens are respectively taxed. They efface, in tbe 
presence of the senate, tbe namea of those wLo have paid, and 
loilge an information before one of tbe tribunals against tbose wbo 
Jiave not. Tbe tribunal names inquisitors, who are appointed to 
prosecute tbe latter in due course of l^w, aod wbo proceed, in 
^ase payment is refused, even to tbe confiscation of their good?. 
Recourse, however, is only had to tbe tribunals in cases of im- 

(a) Demostb. 10 Leptio,p, 545« 
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portiDce; cm other occmioaa it !• lefk to the receifvrp torf«rfm»aAr 
the ilisputeB which sriie is their departnMDt- 

The receiTert ioto whose baodi fines are paid peeaeaa the 9vah 
golar right of refisiog the aeoteBcee of the judges, ia the fiiat iok 
Btance, and moderating or remittiog the fine if they think it tow 
heavy. 

The expeoees relative to the war, aaiA all the parte of the md^ 
ninietration, are assigned on the different treasories of whieb t 
have just spoken. In time of war the laws direct that the siir* 
pins of the other treasarieasihall be paid into the military ; bwt * 
decree of the people is necessary to change the order of the ns^ 
signattoos. 

Every year considerable soms are deposited ina treasary svpofS' 
intended by particular officers, which are to be publicly distrK- 
buted, to enable the poorer citiaens to pay for thetr places at the 
public sbewi. The people will not suffer this money to be touch- 
ed ; and we have seen thero» in our time, decree that the puniali* 
ment of (death should he inflicted on the orator who should propose 
io employ in the service of the state when exhausted by a long 
war. The annals of nations do not afford a second example of 
such madness. 



CHAPTER LVH. 

Coniinuation of the Library.^^Logie. 

Before my journey throogb the provinces of Greece, I bad paa« 
sed several days in the library of Euclid ; and, on my return to 
Athens, I renewed my visits. 

He shewed me, on some ranges of shelves, the works which 
treat on logic and rhetoric, placed beside each other, because 
these two sciences are mtimately connectcd.(ft) There arc but 
few of them, said he, for it ia oiily within about a century that 
attempts bsve been made to investigate tbe arts of thinking and 
speaking. We are indebted for them to the Greeks of Italy and 
Sicily ; and they were the fruit of that impulse which the philo- 
sophy of Pythagoras gave to the htman mind. 

In juatice to Zeno of Elea, we ought not to forget that he first 
published an essay on logic ; but in honour of Aristotle it is our 

(a) ArUlon de Rhetor, ttbv 1, ctp, i, t. H, p, 513, Sext* Empir« adv. Logic, 
lib, 7, p. 370. 
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duty to add, that he brought the methods of reasoning to such 
perfection that he may be considered as the inventor of the art. 

Habit teaches us to compare two or more ideas, in order to dis- 
cover and shew to others their connection or opposition. This 
is natural logic, and would be sufficient for a people which^ de- 
prived of the faculty of generalizing their ideas^ should only see. 
in nature and civil life, individual objects. They would be fre« 
quently deceived in their principles, because they would t>e very 
ignorant; but their consequences would be just, because their 
notions would be clear, and always expressed by the proper 
words. 

But among enlightened nations, the human mind, by exercising 
itself in generals and abstractions, has created an ideal world, of 
which it is perhaps as difficult to acquire a knowledge as of the 
natural. To the astonishing number of perceptions received by 
the senses is added the prodigious multitude of combinations 
formed by the mind, the fecundity of which is to great that it ia 
impoisible to assign it limits. 

If we likewise consider that among the objects of our thoughts 
a very great number have sensible relations which seem to identify 
them, and slight differences which in effect distinguish them, we 
shall admire the courage and sagacity of those who first formed 
and executed the design of reducing to order and arranging the 
ideas which men had till then conceived, and which they might 
conceive in time to come. 

This is, perhaps, one of the sublimest efforts of the human 
mind; it is at least oneof the greatest discoveries of which the 
Greeks can boast We have received from the Egyptians, the Chal- 
deans, and perhaps from some more remote nation, the elements 
of almost every science and every art; but posterity shall be 
indebted to us for that method, ttte happy artifice of which sub- 
jects reasoning to rules. Let us proceed to cast a rapid glance 
over its principal parts. 

There are things which we are contented with indicating with- 
out denying or affirming any thing concerning them. Thus I say 
a man^ a horse^ a two-footed animal; there are others that ar^ 
signified by words which contain an affirmation or negation. 

However numerous the former may he, ten classes have been 
invented into which they may be distributed ; one containing the 
substance, and the other its modes. To the first of these are 
referred all substances, as man, horse, &c(a) ; to the second the 

(•) Ari8tot« Catei^, cap. 4, t. i. p. is. 

Vol. IV. No. 7S. Z 
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quaDtity» of whatever nature it may be, as the number, the ilA€ 
Ibe extent, &c.; to the third the quality; and under this name 
are comprised, 1st. The habits, such as the virtues and the. 
sciences; 2d. The natural dispositions which render one man 
more apt than another, to certain exercises; 3d. Sensible quali- 
ties, as stoeetness, bitterness^ cold, heat, colours; 4tb. The form 
or figure, as round, square, &c. 

The other classes contain the difierent kinds of relations^ 

actions, situations, possessions, kc. in such a manner that these 

ten classes comprise all beiiigtl and manners of being. They are 

ndmed categories, or attributes, because nothing can be attributed 

10 any subject which is not substance^ orquality^or quantity, &c. 

I To have reduccfd the objects of our thoughts to so small a 

nbfnber of classes was to have effected much^ but more still 

remained to be done. If we attentively examine e^ch category^ 

we shall soon perceive that it is susceptible of a multitude of 

subdivisions, which we conceive as subordinate one to the other : 

left us explain this by an example drawn from the first ctiiegory. 

In infancy the mind only sees and conceives individual objects* » 

we still call them first substances, either because they first attract 

our notice^ or because they are in effect the roost real substances^ 

But, in time, those objects which have the most striking resem-* 

blance, presenting themselves to tis Vtrith a sameness of form and 

appearance, we distribute them into Several distinct classes ; thus 

from the ideas of such and such H man, and such and such a 

horse, we have formed the specific idea of a man and a horse« 

As the different branches of the same family ascend to one 
common origin, in like manner various species which approach 
each other by strong marks of conformity, are ranged under one 
genus^ or kind. Thus, from the specific ideas of a man, a horse« 
an ox, and all beings which possess life and feeling, is constituted 
the generical idea of an animal, or living being, for these expres- 
sions in our language mean the same thing. Above this genua 
we conceive others more universal, Such as substance^ till at length 
we arrive at the principal of all, which is being. 

In this scale, in which Being occupies the highest place^ and 
by which ^e descend to individuals, each intermediary degree 
may be genus with regard to that below, and species with respect 
to that above it. 

Philosophers have employed themselves to invent similar sys- 
tems of affinity and gradation for all the objects in nature or , 

• lodividamlfl are caUed io Greek atomt or indivUibles, ArUtot, Categ. cap, f , 
p. IS. 
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perceptions of the mind ;4hey enable them more easily to foUofr 
the generations of ideas^ and to go through the different classes^ 
from rank to rank» as a general reviews his army. Sometimes^ 
considering the gequs as unity orjinitude, the species m plurality 
and the individuals m infinitudetibey discuss various questions on 
the naturfs of finitude and infinitude^ unity and plurality ; ques- 
tions ffhicbthen only turn on the nature of the genus, the species^ 
and individuals, 

Each species is distinguished from its genus by an essential 
attribute whict) characterises it, and which is named the differ- 
ence. Reason being in mai) the most noble and incommunicable 
of his privileges, he is by that distinguished from other animals** 
If, therefore, we jojn to the generic idea of an animal the idea of 
reasonable, we shall hs^ve the specific idea of man. It is no less 
difiicult than important to ascertain the differences included under 
the same genus, and those of the species comprised under genera 
ivhich have affinity between themselves 3y employing ourselves 
in this research, we discover in each species properties which are 
inherent in it, and modifications which are i|ccidental to it. 

The question here is not concerning that property which is 
confounded with the essence of a thing, but that by which it may 
be distinguished. In this point of view it is an attribute which 
agrees only to the species, and originates from that principal 
attribute which we have named the difference. Man is capable 
of learning certain sciences; this is one of bis properties ; it arises 
^from his faculty of reason, and agrees only to his species. His 
capacity of sleeping, or that of moving his bo4y» cannot be 
properties, since he possesses them (ncomi^ot^ with, other animals. 

7*be accident is a mode, an attribute, which the mind easily se« 
parates from the thing. To be seated is an 9ccic[ent ^o a miin^ 
and whiteness to a bpdy. 

The ideas of which we hi|ve hitherto spoken, npt being accono* 
panied either by afiirmation or negation, are neither true nor false. 
Let us now proceed to those which may receive one of these 
characters. 

An enunciation is a proposition by>vhich something is affirmed 
or denied.(a) The enunciation, therefore, is alone susceptible of 
truth or falsehood. The other forms of discourse, as prayer, or 
command, contain neither of these. 

In every enunciation several ideas are united or separated. Tn 
it is distinguished the subject, the verb, and the attribute. In 

* 8ee note at the end of the Tolume, 
(a) Aristot^ de Interpr. cap. 4 et 5, 
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this, for example^ Socrates is wise ; Socrates is -the subject, is the 
verb, and wise the atlribute. 

The subject sigDifies that which is placed beneath, and is so 
filled because it expresses the thing spoken of» which is subtniu 
ted to the attention ; or perhaps because being less universal thaii 
the attributes which it is to receive, it is in ftomen^easuresubordi-* 
Date to them, 

The subject expresses sometioies an idea which is universal 
und agrees to many individuals, as those of ipan and animal ; and 
sometimes a particular idea which can only agree tooneindivi-*' 
dual, as those of Callias and Socrates. According as it is universal 
pr particular, the enunciation in which it is contained is also uni-s 
versal or particular. 

That a universal subject may be taken in its whole extent, the 
isrords all or none must be joined with it. The word man is ap 
upiversal term. If I say every man, or no man^ I take it in its utf- 
most extept. If I say some man, I restrain its universality. 

The verb is a sign vvhicb declares tb^t such an attribute agrees 
to such a subject It was requisite to connect them, and this i« 
effected by the verb to be, always expressed or understood : I say 
linderstQod, because it is implied when other y^rhs are used ; fQ^ 
instance, the words Igq, signify / am goir^g^ 

With respect tq the attribute, we have already j^een that it is 
taken from one of the categories \vhich comprise all the different 
kinds of attributes. 

Thus the judgments we form are only pperations of the mind, 
by which we affirm or fjeny one thing of another ; or rather they 
are only glances of the mental eye whipb perceives that such i| 
property or such a quality may be attributed or not attributed to 
such an object; for th^ understanding; which qiakes thi$dis-s 
Covery is tp the soul what the sight is to the eye. 

Enunciations are pf different kinds ; we will say a word of thosp 
which, employed on the same subject, are opposed to each otb^f 
by affirmatiqu or negation. It should seem that the truth pf the 
one must establish the falsehood pf the other; bu^this rule cmi* 
not be general^ because the oppofi(jtion betweep them is of different 
kinds. 

If in both the subject is unjversai, aqd taken in its utmost 
extent, the two enunciations are called contrary, and niay be \h>\\^ 
faUe ; as, for example, all men are white ; no mqn is white* If it 
is limited in the one, and in the other not, they are then named 
contradictory, and the one is true and the other false; as, for in- 
stance, all men are white; some men are not white: or, no man is 
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^hite ; some men are white. Tbe opposition of particular enunci- 
ations is the same as that of tbe contradictory, and the one must 
necessarily be true and the other false ; as, Socrates is white ; So* 
crates is not white. 

Two particular propositions^ the one affirmative and the other 
negative, are not, properly speaking, opposed to each other; the 
opposition lies only in tbe terms. When I say, some men are just ; 
some men are Twtjust; I do not speak of the same men. 

The preceding notions, and a great number of others which I 
pass over in silence, were the fruit of a long series of observations. 
It was however easy to discover that tbe greater part of our errors 
originate in the uncertainty of our ideas, and their representative 
signs. Unacquainted with external objects, except from tbe in« 
formation of our senses, we often confound their nature with thei^ 
4]ualities and accidents. As to intellectual objects, they excite in 
4he generality of minds only obscure, vague, and transient images* 
The confusion is still more increased by that multitude of eqjuivo* 
cal and metaphorical words with which all languages abound, and 
.especially by tbe great number of universal terms which we em- 
ploy, frequently without understanding them. 

Meditation alone can bring near to us the objects wbicb 
^his obscurity seems to r^rpove from us. Thus the only differ^ 
ence between an enlightened and an ignorant mind is, that tbe 
/one views objects at a proper distance, while th^ oth^r only sees 
jtheip afar off. 

IJappily men have only occasion for a certain analogy in ideas, 
and ^ certain approxirnation in language, to fulfil their duties ia 
society. In tbe communication of ideas, discerning minds traffic 
yfith good money, of the precise value and fineness of which they 
are oftejo ignprant; and thereat with counterfeit coin, which ia 
nevertheless received without scruple in trade^ 

The phi]io3opher ought to employ the most usual expressions, 
but, carefully distinguishing tbeir acceptations, when they have 
many, be should determine tbe precise idea which he annexes to 
.each word. 

To define a thing, is to make known its nature by characters, 
which will not suffer us to confound it with any other thing. 
Formerly, no rules had been laid down to arrive at or ascertain 
this exactness. They were established by observing that there 
,can be but one good definition for each thing; that such a defini- 
nition ought to agree only vvith the thing defined; that it ought 
to comprise in it all that is contained in the idea of the thing de- 
nned; that it ought to extend to all beings of the same species^ 
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as that of man, for example, to all men ; that it should be concise^ 
every word which may be omitted is superfluous; that it should 
be clear, and that consequently no words should be employed 
that are equivocal, figurative, or seldom used ; and that to under- 
stand it, it ought not to be necessary to have recourse to the thing 
defined, since it would otherwise resemble the figures in old pic- 
, tures, which were not to be known but by their names written 
under them. 

But in what 'manner may these conditions be fulfilled? We 
have spoken above of those scales of ideas which lead us from in- 
dividuals to being in general. We have seen that each species 
baa immediately above it a genus, from which it is distinguished 
by the diflference. An exact definition will be composed of the 
immediate genus, and the difference of the thing defined, and by 
consequence will comprise its two principal attributes. I de- 
fine man a reasonable animal. The genus animal^ connects man 
with all living beings; and the difference, rea^owaWe, distinguishes 
him from them. 

It hence follows, that a definition points out the resemblance 
of several different things by the genus, and distinguishes them 
by the difference. Nothing therefore is of more importance than 
to discern this resemblance and diversity, when we exercise our- 
selves in the art of thinking and reasoning. 

I omit a number of very acute remarks on the nature of the 
genus and the difference, as also on the various kinds of propo- 
sitions usually employed in reasoning. As I mean only to give 
some essays on the progress of the human mind, it will not be 
requisite that I should collect all the traces of light it has left in 
its path ; but the discovery of the syllogism deserves that we 
should bestow on it our attention for a moment. 

We have said that, in this proposition, Socrates is wise, Socrates 
is the subject, wise the attribute ; and that, by the substantive verb 
which connects them, it is affirmed that the idea of wise agrees to 
the idea of Socrates. 

But bow are we to be convinced of the truth or falsehood of a 
proposition, when the relation of the attribute to the subject is 
not sufficiently apparent ? This is effected by passing from a thing 
known to a thing unknown ; by recurring to a third idea, the 
double relation of which to the subject and attribute is more 
perceptible. 

To make myself better understood, I shall only consider the 
affirniaiive proposition. I doubt if A be equal to Bi but if 1^ 
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)>erceiTe that A is equal to C, and C to B, I conclude^ without 
li€BitatioDy that A is equal to B. 

Thus, to prove that justice is a habit, it suffices to shew that 
justice is a virtue, and every virtue a habit. But to give this 
proof a syllogistical form, let us place the word virtue between 
the subject aod the attribute of the proposition, and we shall have 
these three terms; justice, virtue, habit. That in the middle is 
called the mean, either on account of its position, or because it 
serves as an intermediary object to compare the two others, named 
the €xtremes.[vi) It has been demonstrated that the mean ought 
to be taken universally at least once, and that one of the proposi"* 
tions ought to be universal. I shall then first say. 

Every virtue is a habit : 

And I shall afterwards say. 

But justice is a virtue; 
Therefore justice is a habit. 

It hence follows, 1st, That a syllogism is composed of three 
terms, of which the last is the attribute of the second, and the 
•econd the attribute of the first. In the above example habit is 
an attribute with regard to virtue, and virtue an attribute with 
respect to yw^^fce. 

The attribute being always taken from one of the categories^ 
or from the series of beings which compose them, the relations 
of the mean to both the extremes will be sometimes the relations 
of substances, qualities, quantities, &c. and sometimes the rela- 
tions of genera, species, properties, &c. In the preceding exam- 
pie they are those of genera and species ; for habit is a genus re- 
latively to virtue* and virtue relatively to justice. But it is certain 
that whatever is true of a superior genus, must be trge of all the 
genera and species in the descending line. 

It follows, 2dly, That a syllogism is composed of three propo- 
sitions. In the two first the mean is compared with each of the 
extremes, aod in the third a conclusion is drawn that one of the 
extremes must be the attribute of the other, which was to be 
proved. 

It follows, 3dly, That a syllogism is a reasoning in which, by 
making certain assertions, we obtain another different from the 
first. 

The various combinations of the three terms produce different 
kinds of syllogisms, the greater part of which may be reduced to 

that we have proposed as an example. 

(a) Ariftfot/ Attaint. Prior, cap. 4, t, i; p« S4. 
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Tbe conclusions likewise vary according as tbepropositionif are 
* affirmative or negative, and according as more or less universality 
is given to tbem and to the terms ; and hence a number of rules 
have been invented, which discover, at the 6rst view, the accu- 
racy or defect of an argument. 

Inductions and examples are employed to persuade the multi- 
tode, and syllogisms to convince philosophers. Nothing is so 
powerful and irresistible as a conclusion drawn from two truths 
which an opponent is compelled to admit 

This ingenious mechanism is only the developement of the 
operations of the mind. It had been observed, that except first 
principles, which convince of themselves, all our assertions are 
only conclusions, and that they are founded oa an act of reasoning; 
which the mind performs with astonishing celerity. When I say 
justice is a habit^ I mentally form the syllogism which I have 
given at length above. 

Sometimes one of the two propositions which it is easy to sup-^ 
ply is suppressed, in which case the syllogism is calkd aniens 
thymem, and though imperfect,(a) is not less conclusive; as, for 
example. Every virtue is a habit, therefore justice is a habHi or. 
Justice is a virtue, there/ore it is a habit. I shall easily arrive at> 
the same conclusion if I only say, since justice is a virtue; it is a 
habit ; or^ justice is a habit, since every virtue is a habit. 

Such is this other example, taken from one of ourpoets.r 

Mortal, cherish not «ii imiQortal haired* 

To change this sentence iqto a syllogisoi, we osust say. No 
mortal ought to cherish an immortal hatred; buA you mre mortal, 
therefore, &c. To make an eathymem one of the two fif^ pro- 
positions must be suppressed. 

Thus every sentence, and every reflection, whether it carriev 
its proof with it, or shews itself without that support, is a real 
syllogism ; with this difference, that in tbe former case the proof 
is the mean that connects or sepantes the attribute from the 
subject, and that in the latter the mean must be supplied. 

Philosophers, by studying attentively the connection of our 
ideas, have discovered tbe art of rendering tbe proofs of ouf rea- 
sonings more evident, and completing and classing the imperfect 
syllogisms which we ioicessaotly eqnploy. It is easily perceived 
that to succeed in such an attempt must require an unwearied 
constancy, and that observing genius which indeed invents 
nothing, because it adds nptbiug to. nature, but which discovers 
what has escaped ordinary m.iods. 

(a) Denietr. Ph#1. de £loc« o^^ss. 
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fe^ery demonstration is a syllogism, but every syllogism is not 
ii demonstration. A syllogism is demonstrative, when it is esta- . 
blished on first principles, or on those which immediately result 
from them ; it is dialectic, when it Is founded on opinions Which 
appear probable to all men, or at least to those of the most en* 
lar|^d understandings ;(a) and it is paptious, when rt concludes 
frodfi propositions which it is wished to make pass for probable 
when they are not so. 

The first furnishes weapons to philosophers, who search after 
truth ; the second to dialecticians, who are often obliged to con- 
tent themselves with the probable; and the third to sophists, to 
whom the smallest resemblance of proof suffices. 

As we more frequently reason from opinions than from certain 
principles, young persons early apply themselves to dialectics, 
which is the name given to logic when it draws its conclusions 
only from probabilities. By proposing to them problems and 
theses in physics, morals, and logic, we accustom them to try 
their strength on different subjects, to weigh conjectures, alter* 
nately to support opposite opinions, arid to employ sophistry that 
they may become acquaintied with its artifices. 

As our disputes frequently arise from this, that some persons^ 
seduced by example, deal too much in generals; while others, 
misled by contrary examples, run into the opposite extreme: the 
former teach us, that we ou^^ht not to conclude from the particu- 
lar to the general, and the latter, that an exception does not de- 
stroy the rule« 

The subject in dispute is sometimes discussed by questions and 
answers. As the object of the question is to elucidate a doubt, 
and direct the dawning reason, its solution ought neither to be 
too evident, nor too difficult. 

We ought carefully to shun maintaining theses so improbable 
that the defender of them roust quickly be reduced to absurd 
consequences; as also the discussion of subjects concerning which 
it is dangerous to doubt; as, whether the gods ought to be ho- 
noured, and whether it is our duty to love our parents. 

Though it may be to be feared that minds thus habituated to 
a rigorous precision should ever after preserve an incUxiation to 
it, and even join with it the love of contradiction ; it is no less 
true that they possess a real advantage over others. In the ac- 
quisition of the sciences they will be more disposed to doubt, and 
in their intercourse with the world better able to discover the de- 
fect of an argument. 

(a) Aristot. Topic, lib. i, cap, ], U i. p. I90« 

Vol, IV. No. 75. 2 A n ^ 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

Continuation of the Library. ^^-^Rhetofia 

Whilst the edifice of logic was laboriously erecting, continued 
kuclldy that of rhetoric rose by its side ; less solid it is true, but 
tnore elegant and more magninceut. 

The former, replied I, might be necessary ; but I do not con* 
ceive the utility of the latter. Did not eloquence before exercise 
her power over the nations of Greece, and even in the heroic ages 
dispute the prize with valour ?(a) Is not every beauty to be found 
in the vvritings of Homer, who ought to be considered as the first 
of orators, as v^ell as the first of poets ? and are they not also to 
be found in the writings of those men of genius who have fol- 
lowed in his footsteps? When we have so many examples, of 
what use are so many precepts? It is necessary, replied Euclid, 
to make a se^lection of these examples. I answered. Were Pisis- 
tratus, Solon, and those orators who, in the assemblies of the peo** 
pie and the tribunals of justice, employed only the persuasive 
language of a natural eloquence^ mistaken in their choice? Why 
should we substitute the art of speaking to the genius of oratory ? 

That art, replied Euclid, is only intended to restrain the too 
irregular flights of genius, and to oblige it by restriction to con- 
centrate its powers. You doubt of the advantages to be derived 
from rhetoric; yet you know that Aristotle, though prejudiced 
against the art of oratory, nevertheless allowed that it might be 
useful ! You doubt of them, yet you have beard Demosthenes! 
Deoiosthenes, answered I, without the lessons of his masters, 
would always have swayed at will the minds of his hearers, ^s- 
chines, perhaps, without the assistance of his, would not have 
expressed himself with so much elegance. You grant then, re- 
plied Euclid, that nrt may give to genius a more pleasing form; 
I will be equally sincere, and allow that this is nearly all its 
DDerit. 

Then, approaching the shelves. Here, said he, are the authors 
that have given us precepts, and also those that have furnished 
us with exarr,ples of eloquence. They almost all lived in the last 
or present century. Among the former are Corax of Syracuse, T»- 
sias, Thf Msy machus, Protagoras, Prodicus, Gorgias, Polus, Lycini- 
nius, Alcidamas, Theodorus, Evenus, Calippus, &c. : among the 

(u) Cicer. de Clar, Orator, cap. lo, t. i. p. 344. 
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latter, those who are deservedly held in great estimation, as Lysias, 
Antipbon, Andocides, Isaeus, Callistratus, Isocrates, and those who 
begin illustriously to distinguish themselves, as Demosthenes, 
.^chines, Hyperides, Lycurgus, &c. 

I have read the works of your orators, replied I, but I am 
unacquainted with those of the rhetoricians* In oqr preceding 
conversations you have deigned to instruct me in the progress and 
present state of several branches of literature, may I venture to 
request from you the same obliging condescension with respect 
to rhetoric ? 

The progress of the exact sciences, answered Euclid, may be 
easily known ; because. as they have but one way to arrive at the 
end they propose, we perceive at a single glance the point from 
which they set out, and that to which they tend. But it is not 
the same with the arts of imagination ; the taste wbich judges 
of them being arbitrary, the object they propose frequently 
]ndeterminate(a), and the track they pursue divided into several 
paths extremely near to each other, it is impossible, or at least 
very difficult to ascertain their efforts and their success. How 
indeed may we discover the first steps of genius, and follow it, 
with the rule in hand, in its gigantic strides? How also may we be 
able to separate the light from the false splendours wbich surround 
it, define the transient graces which disappear the moment they 
are analyzed, and appreciate, in fine, that supreme beauty which 
in each kind constitutes its perfection? I shall, since you request 
me, proceed to give you some remarks which may serve for the 
history of rhetoric; but on a subject so susceptible of ornament, 
expect from me only a small number of facts and common 
observations. 

Our writers, for several centuries, had only spoken the language 
of poetry ; that of prose appeared to them too familiar and too 
limited too suffice for all the ideas of the mind, or rather of the 
imagination, for that was the faculty which was then cultivated 
with the greatest care. The philosopher Pherecydes of Syros, 
and the historian Cadmus of Miletus, began, about two centuries 
Bioce, to emancipate themselves from the rigid laws by which 
diction was confined. Though they had opened a new and more 
easy path, it was still imagined so difficult to forsake the old one, 
that we find Solon attempting to translate his laws into verse, and 
Empedocles and Parmenides adorning their doctrines with the 
charms of poetry. 

(a) Aristot, Rep. lib. i, cap. 1, t. ii. p. 5 J 4, 
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The use of prose, at first, only served to multiply hi8torians.(a) 
A number of writers published the annals of different nations, and 
their style presents defects which the revolutions in our taste ren-^ 
der es^tremely sensible. It is clear and concise, but destitute of 
ornament and harmony. Short sentences succeed each other with-? 
out support} and the eye is wearied with following them, be^ 
cause it in vain seeks the connection by which they ought to be 
united. At other times, and especially in the first historians, it 
^bpuuds with poetical turns, or rather consists wholly of fragments 
of verse, the measure of which has been broken. We continually 
perceive that these authors have had poets for their models, and 
that time has been necessary to form the style of prose, as well as 
to discover the principles of rhetoric. 

The first essays in the latter art were made in Sicily. About 
a hundred years after the death of Cadmus, a Syracusan, named 
Corax, collected disciples, and composed a treatise on rhetoric, 
still held in esteem, though he makes the secret of eloquence con^ 
sist only in a deceitful calculation of certain probabilities. The 
manner in which he proceeds will be best shewn by an example, 
A man strongly suspected of having beaten another, is tried for 
the assault. He is either stronger or weaker than his accuser. 
In* the former case, says Corax, how can it be believed that he isi 
guilty ? or» in the latter, that he should expose himself to appear 
so ? This method, and others similar to it, have been explained 
and enlarged, in a work which is still extant, by Tisias, a pupil of 
Corax, who employed .them to deprive his master of the salary 
which he owed him* 

Artifices of the same kind had been already introduced intolo- 
giC|^ the principles of which bad begun to be formed into a sys-^ 
tem \ and from the art of thinking they passed without difficulty 
into the art of speaking. The latter was also tinctured with the 
taste for sophistry, and the spirit of contradiction which predomi. 
nated in the licentious extravagancies of the former. 

Protagoras, the disciple of Democritus, liad been a witness, 
during his stay in Sicily, to the glory which Corax had acquired. 
He had before distinguished himself by profound researches into 
the nature of beings, and soon acquired no less celebrity by the 
works he published on grammar, and the different parts of the 
art of oratory. To him also is ascribed the honour of having first 
collected those general propositions which are called common^ 
places, and which an orator employs either to multiply his proofs^ 
or lo discourse with facility on every kind of subject. 

(a) DionyB. Halic. Thucyd. ud. I. tL p. 8 18* 
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These places, thouprb very numerous, are reduced to a small 
number of classes, A n action is examined, for example, relatively 
iro the cause, to the effect, to the circumstances, to the persons, &c. 
and from these relations arise a series of contradictory maxims 
and propositions, accompanied by their proofs, and all exemplified 
by questions and answer8,(a) in the writings of Protagoras, and 
other rhetoricians who have continued his researches. 

After having regulated the manner oFconstructing the exordium, 
/disposing the narration, and awakening the passions of the judges, 
the professors of oratory began to extend the empire of eloquence; 
which had been till then confined to the forum and the bar. 
Becon^e the rival of poetry, she at first celebrated the gods, the 
heroes, and citizens who had fallen in battle. Afterwards Isocrates 
composed euiogiunis on individuals of distinguished rank. Sincef 
that time, men who have served, and men who have been of no 
utility to their country, have beep indiscriminately praised, in-^ 
cense has fumed on every side, and it has been determined that' 
neither praise nor censure ought to be confined by any liikiits. 

These different attempts have employed almost a century, and 
during that interval the formation of style has been attended to 
with the same care. Ifot only has it'preserved the riches which 
in its origin it borrowed from poetry, but endeavours have been 
made to add to them, and every day it has been adorned with new' 
colours and melodious sounds. These brilliant materials were 
at first thrown at random one on the other, like the stones which 
are collected to construct an edifice. Taste and judgn>ent took 
on them the care of assorting and exhibiting them in a beautiful- 
arrangement. Instead of those unconnected sentences, which, 
wanting strength and support, stumbled almost at every word; ' 
groups of well selected expressions formed a whole, all the parts 
of which mutually and without difiicuUy sustained each other. 
The most delicate ears were delighted to bear the harmony of 
prose, and the most accurate judgments no less gratified to per- 
ceive a thought unfold itself with grace and propriety in a single 
period. 

This happy form, the discovery of those eminent rhetoricians 
Gorgias, Alcidamas, and Thrasymachus, was brought to perfection 
by Isocrates, the disciple of the former. The periods of a dis- 
course were then distributed into intervals nearly equal ; their 
members were connected and contrasted by words or thoughts, 
interwoven in them. The words themselves, by frequent inver- , 

(a) Aristot. Sophist^Elcnch. lib. S>t.i,p.dU. 
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siont, seemed to wind through the space assigned to them, yet so 
that from the beginning of the sentence the end might be dis- 
covered by attentive hearers. This artifice, when skilfully em- 
ployed, was a source of pleasure, but, too frequently repeated, 
became so fatiguing, that sometimes, in our assemblies, persons 
have been known to raise their voices, and finish, before the 
orator, the long period which he recited with complacency. 

Reiterated efforts having at length rendered elocution numerous, 
flowing, harmonious, adapted to every subject, and susceptible of 
every passion, language among the Greeks became distinguished 
into three kinds ; that of poetry, which is noble and magnificent ; 
that of conversation, which is simple and modest ; and that of 
more elevated .pjose, which approaches more or les^.tooneor 
other of these, according to the subject on which it is employed. 
Orators also are distinguished into two classes: in the first are 
comprised those who dedicate their eloquence to the instruction 
of the people in their assemblies, as Pericles; to defend the in- 
terests of individuals at the bar, as Antiphon and Lysias; or to 
adorn philosophy with the brilliant colours of poetry, as Demo^ 
critus and Plato(a); in the second are placed those .who, only cul- 
tivating rhetoric from sordid views of interest or vain ostentation, 
4^claim io public, and pronounce elaborate orations on the nature 
of government or laws, on manners, sciences,'and arts, in which the 
thoughts are only rendered more obscure by the language. 

The greater part of the latter, known by. the name of sophists, 
are spread over all Greece. They travel from city to city, and 
are every where received with applause, and followed by a great 
number of disciples, who, desirous to raise themselves to the first 
stations by their eloquence, pay liberally for their lessons, and, 
while they attend on their masters, lay in a large stock of those 
general notions or common-places of which I have spoken above. 
Their works, wliich I have collected, are written with so much 
symmetry and elegance, and contain such a profusion of bea^ities, 
that the reader is fatigued with the idea of the labour they must 
have cost their authors, Ifthey sometimes seduce, they never move 
the passions, because in them paradox holds the place of truth, 
and the ardour of the imagination that of the warmth of the heart. 
They consider rhetoric sometimes as an instrument of persuasionn 
the exercise of which requires more ingenuity than sentiment, 
and sometimes as a species of tactics, of which the object is to 
collect a great number of words, to contract, extend, and sustain 
Ihem one by another, and make them march intrepidly against the 

(a) Cicer. Orat. cap, 90, t. i. p. 436. 
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^tiemy. They have also ambuscades and bodies of reserve, but 
their principal resource is in the noise and splendour of their arms. 
This splendour especially shines in the eulogiums or panegyrics 
on Hercules and the demi-gods. Those are subjects which are 
chosen in preference^ and the rage for encomium has increased to 
that degree that it has even extended to inanimate objects. I 
faave a book that is entitled The Praise ofSalt^ in wbicU all the 
riches of the imagination are exhausted to exaggerate the services 
which that substance has rendered to mortals. 

The impatience which the greater part of these works excite 
rises even to indignation, when their authors insinuate, or endea- 
vour to demonstrate, that the orator ought to be able equally to 
procure a triumph for guilt and innocence, falsehood and truth. 
It becomes disgust when they found their reasonings on the 
subtleties of dialectics. The most ingenuous minds, with a view 
to try their strength, engage in these captious quibbles. Xan- 
thippus, the son of Pericles, used to divert himself with relating 
that, during the celebration of certain games, a javelin that bad 
carelessly been thrown having accidentally killed a horse, his 
father and Protagoras passed a whole day in investigating the cause 
to which the mischance ought to be attributed, whether to the 
javelin^ the hand that threw the javelin, or the institutors of the 
^ames. 

You may judge, from the following example, of the enthusiasm 
which the artifice of eloquence formerly excited. During the 
Pdoponnesian war, a Sicilian arrived in Athens who filled all 
Greece with astonishment and admiration. This was Gorgias, 
whom the inhabitants of Leontium, his native country, bad sent 
to implore our assistance. He ascended the rostrum, and pro- 
nounced an harangue, in which he had accumulated the boldest 
figures and the most pompous expressions. These frivolous or- 
tiaroenls were distributed into periods, sometimes regulated by 
the same measure, and sometimes closing with the same cadence. 
The Athenians were so dazzled with the glare of this artificial 
language, that they immediately voted that succours should be 
sent to the Leontines, compelled the orator to settle among them, 
and ran in crowds to receive from him lessons in rhetoric. The 
highest praises were lavished on him when he pronounced the 
eulogium of those citizens who had sacrificed their lives in the 
service of their counlry,(a) when, at the theatre, he declared 
that he was prepared to speak on any subject that should be 

(ft) Pbilostr. de Vit, Sophist, lib. i, p. 493, 
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proposed, and when, at the pablic games, be recited a discourse 
to invite the different states of Greece to unite against tbe 
barbarians. 

Ob another occasion, the Greeks, assembled at the Pythian 
games, decreed him a statue, which was placed, in bis presence, 
in the temple of Apollo. In Thessaly bis talents had been 
crowned with still more flatteriogf success. Tbe people of that 
country were as yet only acquainted with the arts of breaking 
horses, and enriching themselves by comffierce ; Georgias ap- 
peared among them, and they quickly aspired to distinguish them- 
selves by the endowments of the mind. 

Georgias acquired \ fortune equal to bis reputation; but the 
revolution he etfected in the miods of men was only a transient 
intoxication. In reality he is a frigid writer; labouring to attain 
to the sublime, by efforts which only remove him farther from his 
o))ject, while the magnificence of his expressions frequently only 
serves to manifest the sterility of his ideas. He nevertheless ex- 
tended tbe limits of bis art, and bis very faults may be useful as 
lessons. 

Euclid, while be shewed me several harangues of Gorgias, and 
different works composed by his disciples, Polus, Lycimnius, 
Alcidamas, &c. added, I less value the pompous ornament which • 
these display in their writings than the noble and simple elo« 
q\ience which characterizes those of Prodicus of Ceos.(a) This au- 
thor possesses what accurate minds must esteem a principal beau- 
ty ; be almost always chooses the proper term, and discovers very 
acute distinctions between words that appear syoonimous. 

That, said I, is true ; but he never suffers one to pass without 
examining it with a scrupulous and fatiguing exactness. You 
recollect what he one day said to Socrates and Protagoras, when 
he wished to reconcile their opinions : " It appertains to you to 
discuss, and not to dispute; for we discuss with our friends, but 
we dispute with our enemies. By that you will obtain our esteem, 
and notour praise; for esteem is in tbe heart, and prawe often 
only on the lips. On our side we shall receive satisfaction, and 
not pleasure; for satisfaction is the sentiment of the mind when 
it is enlightened, and pleasure the feeling of the senses in enjoy, 
ment.*' 

If Prodicus had expressed himself in this manner, answered 
Euclid, who would ever have had patience to hear him, or read 
his works? If you examine the latter, you will be compelled to 

(a) Mem, de TAcad. des BcH. Lcttr, t. %xu p, l6tf. 
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udmire the sense, as well as the elegance of his stile. The 
language you have just repeated is attributed to him by Plato, 
irvho diverted himself in the same manner at the expence of Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, and the most celebrated rhetoricians of histime^ 
He has represented them in his dialogues disputing with his mas- 
ter, and in these pretended conversations has exhibited some very 
pleasant scenes. 

Has not Plato, then, replied I, faithfully related the conver- 
sations of Socrates? I doubt he has not, answered Euclid; leven 
believe that the greater part of these conversations never really 
passed. — But will not almost every one exclaim against such a 
supposition ?-^Ph8edon, after having read the dialogue which 
bears his name, declared that he did not recollect any thing of the 
discourse which Plato has attributed to him. Gorgias said the 
aame of the dialogue which is entitled after his name : he only 
added, that the young author luid great talents for satire, and 
would soon be qualified to succeed the poet Arcbilochus(a). — But 
you will at least agree that his portraits in general have a resem- 
blance*-^A8 we ought hot to form our judgment of Pericles and 
Socrates from the comedies of Aristophanes, so neither ought we 
to judge of the three sophists of whom I have spoken from the 
dialogues of Plato. 

He had, no doubt, reason to oppose their doctrines, but he ought 
not to have represented them as men without ideas or knowledge, 
incapable of following an argument, ever ready to be entangled 
in the grossest snares, and whose productions merit only contempt. 
If they had not possessed great abilities, they would not have been 
so dangerous. I do not say that he was jealous of their reputation, 
as some may perhaps hereafter suspect ; but it appears that, in 
his youth, lie too much addicted himself to a taste for fictions and 
pleasantry. 

However this maybe, the abuses introduced in his time into 
eloquence, occasioned between philosophy and rhetoric, which 
till then had been occupied on the same objects, and borne the 
same name, a kind of divorce which still subsists, and which haa 
often deprived them of the succours they might mutually afford 
to each other. The former reproaches the latter, sometimes in' 
the stile of contempt, with usurping her rights, and daring to 
treat circumstantially on religion, politics, and morals, without 
being acquainted with their principles. But it may be replied to 
philosophy, that, as she is unable herself to terminate our differ- 

(•) Hermip. ap. Athco. ibid. 
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encea by the sublimity of ber dogmas and the precision of her 
language, she ought to permit her rival to become her interpreter, 
to adorn her with her charms, and render her more familiar; and 
this in fact is if hat has been done, in our time, by the orators who, 
profiting by their acquaintance both with philosophy and rhetoric, 
have dedicated their talents to public utility. 

At the head of these, I, without hesitation, place Pericles. He 
was indebted to the lessons of the rhetoricians and philosophers, 
for that propriety of arrangement and extensive knowledge, which, 
in concert with his genius, carried the art of oratory almost to 
its perfection. Alcibiades, Critias, and Theramenes, followed in 
bis footsteps. Those who succeeded have equalled, and even some- 
times surpassed, while they laboured to imitate them ; and it may 
be asserted that the taste of true eloquence is now fixed in all its 
different kinds. 

You are acquainted with the authors who have distinguished 
themselves in our tiipe, and are able to appreciate their merit. 
As I have only judged, answered I, from natural sentiment, I 
could wish to know whether the impressions I have received are 
justified by the rules of art. Those rules, replied Euclid, the 
fruits of long experience, were formed from the works and suc- 
cess of great poets and the first orator8(a). 

The empire of this art is very extensive: it is exercised in the 
general assemblies, in which the interests of a nation are discussed ; 
bsfore tribunals, by wbicl^ the disputes of individuals are deter- 
mined; in discourses which represent vice and virtue in their 
true colours; and on all occasions, in fine, when the object is the 
instruction of mankind. Hence originate three species of elo- 
quence; the deliberative, the judiciary, and the demonstrative. 
Thus to hasten or prevent the decision of the people, to defend 
tb6 innocent or convict the guilty, to praise virtue or censure 
vice, are the noble functions of the orator. And how is he to 
acquit himself of these? By persuasion. And by what means 
may persuasion be effected? By profound study, say the phi- 
losophers ; by the assistance of rules, sny the rhetoricians. 

The merit of rhetoric, according to the former, consists not in 
a happy connection of the exordium, the narration, and the other 
parts of a discourse ; nor in the artifices of stile, voice, and ges- 
ture, which are employed to seduce a corrupted people. These, 
are only accessories, sometimes useful, but almost al^vays dan- 

(b) Cicer, de Orat, lib. 1, capc3],p. l6j. 
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gerous. What then shall we require from the orator^ That to 
natural geoius he join science and study. 

Let the man wham nature has destined to thp exercise of elo* 
quence« wait till philosophy has conducted him to it by slow 
ateps: till she shall have proved to him that the art of speaking, 
which should convince before it persuades, mijist derive its prin« 
cipal strength from the art of reasoning; till she shall have taught 
bim to conceive accurate ideas, to express them with perspicuity, 
to distinguish and observe all the relations and contrasts of their 
objects, and to know and make known to ophen what each thing 
essentially is. He shall thus become largely endowed with the 
knowledge proper for a statesman, an itpright judge, and a vir- 
tuous citizen :(a] and shall be well ac<|uainted with the different 
forms of government, the laws and interests of nations, the nature 
of man, and the inconstant play of human passions. 

But this knowledge, purchased by long and laborious re- 
searches, must easily be contaminated by the contagious breath 
of opinion, unless it be supported, not only by acknowledged 
probity and consummate prudence, but also by an ardent zeal for 
justice, and a profound veneration for the gods, the witnesses of 
his actions and his words. 

Then shall his language, become the organ of truth, possess the 
simplicity, energy, ardour, and persuasive dignity by which truth 
is characterised; ft shall be less embeilisbed by the splendour of 
his eloquence than by that of his virtuea, and all his shafts shall 
reach their destined aim, because every bearer shall be persuaded 
that they proceed from a hand which has never wilfully erred. 

Such an orator only shall assume the right to explain to us in 
the popular assembly what is truly, useful, at the bar what is 
truly just, 'and in discourses dedicated to the memory of great 
men, or the panegyric of noble actions, what is truly praise- 
worthy.{b) 

We have seen what is the opinion of philosophers with regard 
to rhetoric; let us now proceed to examine the end which rhe- 
toricians propose to themselves, and the rules which they have 
laid down. But Aristotle has undertaken to collect them in a 
work, in which he will doubtless treat his subject with that su- 
periority which is so conspicuous in his former writings. 

Those who have preceded him have confined themselves, some- 
times properly to arrange the parts of a discourse without paying 

(a) A riiitot. Rhetor, lib. i, cap: 4, 9 et 10. 

(b) Plat, in Phadr. p. 374. 
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attention to strengthen it with convincing proofs, sometimes to 
collect a number of general maxims or common-places, and some- 
times to give us some precepts on stile/ and the means of moving 
the passions. At other times they teach a variety of artifices 
which may give to probability a superiority over truth, and make 
the worse appear the better cause. But all have neglected the 
roost essential parts, as the regulation of the action and voice of 
the speaker; and alh have laboured to form the pleader, without 
saying a word of the public orator. That, said I, excites my 
surprise: for the functions of the latter are much more useful, 
noble, and difficult, than those of the former. They, no doubt, 
thought, replied Euclid, that, in an assembly where all the citi<p 
zens have the same interest, eloquence ought only to relate plaia 
facts, and give salutary counsel ; but that every artifice of rhe^ 
toric is required to induce judges to favour a cause to which they 
are naturally indifferent and strangers. 

In the workof Aristotle the opinions of these authors will be given 
and examined, often attacked, and almost always accompanied with 
acute observations and important additions. As you will one day 
read it, it is unnecessary for me to say any more of it at present. 
I put a great number of questions to Euclid, but to very litiie 
purpose, as he would scarcely return me answers. — Have the 
rhetoricians adopted the principles of the philosophers? They 
frequently depart from them, and especially when they prefer 
probability to truth. — What is the first quality of an able ora- 
tor.? To be an excellent logician. — What is his first duty ? To 
shew that a thing is, or is not.^^What ought to be his principal 
attention ? To discover in each subject the means proper to per- 
suade ?-*Tnto how many parts is a discourse divided? The rhe-* 
toricians admit a great number, which are reducible to four; the 
exordiurn, the proposition or fact, the proof, and the peroration: 
the first and last may even be omitted. — I was proceeding in my 
enquiries, but Euclid requested me to desist, ^nd I could only 
obtain from him a few remarks on stile. 

Notwithstanding the Greek language is so rich and copious^ 
said I, you cannot but have perceived that the expression does 
not always correspond to the idea. No doubt, replied he; but 
we possess the same right as the first institutors of languages ;(a) 
we are permitted to hazard a new word, either by creating it 
ourselves, or deriving il /"rom a word already known. At other 
times we add a figurative to the literal sense of an expression 

(a) Quinctil. lib. 8, cap. 3, p. 48^. 
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eonsecrated by custom; or we intimately unifelwawords to form 
n third ; but this latter licence is commonly reserved to the poets;' 
aod especially to the writers of dithyrambics. As to other inno« 
i^ations, they ought to be used with discretion, and they are never 
adopted by the public except when they are conformable to the 
analogy of the language. 

The beauty of an expression consists in the sound with which 
it delights the ear, and the sense that it contains; but let none be 
admitted into a work, which may offend modesty, or disgust good 
taste. One of your authors, answered I, will not admit any dif- 
ference between the signs of our thoughts; and affirms, that iji 
whatever manner an idea be expressed, it always produces the 
same effect. He is mistaken, replied Euclid : of two words which 
are at our choice, one is more modest and decent than the other, 
because it only indicates the image which the other places im- 
mediately before our eyes. 

We have proper and figurative, 8imp^e and compound, foreign 
and native words ; sume are more noble and more ornamental 
than others, because they awaken in us more exalted or more 
agreeable ideas ; others are so mean, or so dissonant, that they 
iMJght not to be admitted either into prose or verse. 

From the different combinations of words are formed periods, 
some of which consist only of a single member, while others are 
composed of two, three, or four members; but none ought to 
contain more than four. (a) 

A discourse ought not to present an unvaried succession of 
complete and symmetrical periods, like the orations of Gorgias 
and Isocrates, nor a series of short and detached sentences, like 
those of the ancients. The former fatigue the mind, the latter 
wound the ear. The measures of the period should be inces- 
santly diversified, by which the stile will at once display the 
beauties of art and of simplicity; it will even acquire majesty, 
if the last member of the period be the most extended, and if it 
concludes with one of those long syllables on which the voice 
reposes in a harmonious close. 

The two most essential requisites to good language are propri- 
ety and perspicuity. 

1st Propriety. It was early perceived that to express great 
ideas in abject terms, and mean thoughts in pompous expressions, 
'was to clothe the chief magistrates in rags, and array in purple the 
dregs of the people: it was also perceived that the soul speaks a 

(a) Demetr. Phaler. de Elocut. cap. ]6. 
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differeDt laoguage according as it is io motion or at rest; that an 
old man does not express himself like a youth» nor ibe inhabit- 
ants of the couotry like those of the city. Hence it follows, 
that the diction should vary according to the character of bioi 
who spea[ks« and that of those whom he addresses; according to 
the nature of the subject he treats, and the circumstances in which 
be may chaace to be. It also follows, that the stile of poetry^ 
and that of oratory, history, and dialogue, must essentially differ 
from each other; and even that io each of these kinds of stile the 
manners and talents of an author must produce a sensible difference 
in bis hnguage. 

Sd. Perspicuity. An orator or a writer ought accurately to 
have studied the language in which he speaks or writes. If the 
rales of grammar are violated, it will be frequently difficult to 
understand his meaning. If he makes use of ambiguous words, 
or useless circumlocution, place improperly the conjunctions 
which connect the members, of a sentence, confound the plural 
With the singular, disregard the distinction which has been esta- 
Uisbed in these modern times between masculine and feminine 
noons, employ the same expression to signify the impressions re- 
ceived by two different senses,* distribute at random, after the 
mamner of Heraclitus, the words of a sentence, so that the reader 
cannot guess at the punctuation intended by the author; all these 
defects will equally contribute to the obscurity of his stile; 
which will be still more encreased if the profusion of ornaments 
aiHl the length of the periods bewilder the attention of the reader, 
and do not suffer hin^ to take breath ; or if, by a too great rapidity 
of expression, the thought escapes him, like those racers who dis- 
appear in an instant from the eyes of the spectator. 

Nothio|^ contributes more to perspicuity than words in coro« 
mon use ; but if their ordinary acceptation is never varied, the stile 
will become familiar and creeping; it should be elevated by new 
turns and figurative expressions. 

The movement of prose ought to be regulated by an easy 
rhythmus, and should avoid the too artiOcial cadence of poetry* 
The greater part of critics exclude from it verse; and this inter- 
diction is founded on a principle that ought never to be lost sight 
of, which is, that art should conceal itself; and an author who 
would move or persuade, ought not too openly to discover his in- 
tent. But prose which changes into verse; betrays constraint and 

* This lias been done by iEschylus, (in Prometb, v. 21.^ Vulcaa says that Pro 
metheuB shall no more a^e the voice or figure of a man. 
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artifice. What! said I, if a verse should escape a writer in the 
warmth of coropositioD, must it be rejected at the hazard of en- 
feebling the thought? If it has only the appearance of verse^ re- 
plied Euclid, it should be retained^ and it will be an erabcllish- 
ment; if it is regular it should be broken, and its fragments 
will render the period more sonorous. Several writers, and Iso- 
crates himself, have, exposed their works to censure from having 
neglected this precaution. 

Glycera, when forming a garland, is not more attentive lo th« 
arrangement of colours, than an author whose ear is delicate is 
to the harmony of sounds. On this subject numerous precepts 
have been given that I omit ; but one question has arisen on 
which I have frequently heard disputes. May two words im- 
mediately follow each other, one of which ends and the other 
begins with the same vowel? Isocrates and his disciples carefully 
avoid this concurrence, as does Demosthenes frequently ; but 
Thucydides and Plato rarely pay attention to it. Some critics 
rigorously forbid it; others accompany the. law with restrictions, 
and maintain that an absolute prohibition would sometimes be 
detrimental to the gravity of the language. 

I have heard speak, subjoined I, of different kinds of stile ; 
such as the noble, the grave, the simple, the agreeable, &c. Let 
us leave to rhetoricians, answered Euclid, the care of assigning 
to these their respective characters. I have indicated them all in 
two words. If the language be clear and proper, if an exact pro* 
portion be maintained between the words, the thoughts, and the 
subject, nothing more ought to be required. 

If we reflect attentively on this principal, we shall not be sur« 
prised at the following assertions. The eloquence of the bar dif- 
fers essentially from that of the rostrum. An orator will be par- 
doned negligencies and repetitions which would not be allowed 
in a writer. A discourse applauded in the general assembly shall 
not be endured in the closet, because the action and manner con- 
stituted its principal merit; while another, written with the great- 
est care, shall not succeed in public, for want of the action suit* 
able to a popular harangue. The language which seeks to dazzle 
as by its magnificence, bedomes excessively frigid when it is in- 
harmonious, when the labour of the author is too apparent, and 
when, to use an expression of Sophocles, he violently inflates his 
cheeks to blow into a little flute(a). The stile of some orators 
is insupportable froni the multiplicity of verses and compound 

(«) LongiB. deSnblim. sect.3. 
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words which they borrow from poetry* Oo the other band, AI^ 
cidamus disgusts us by a profusion of redundant epithets, and 
Gorgias by the obscurity of his far-fetched metaphors. 

The greater part of hyperboles infuse a mortal frigidity. Those 
authors are only to be ridiculed who confound a nervous with a 
forced stile, and labour with contortions to bring forth expres- 
sions of e;eniu8. One of these, speaking of the rock which Poly- 
phemus threw at the ship of Ulysses, says, " The goats were seen 
to feed undisturbed on the rock as it cleaved the air.** 

I have often observed, replied I, the abuse of figure; and 
perhaps they ought to be entirely banished from prose, as has 
been done by some modern authors. Proper words, replied he, 
constitute the language of reason, and figurative expressions, that 
of passion. Reason may design a picture, and wit scatter over it 
some slight ornaments, but it appertains to passion alone to give 
it motion and life. A soul which wishes us to share its emotions, 
calls all nature to its aid, and creates to itself a new language^ By 
discovering among the objects that surround us, features of re- 
semblance or opposition, it rapidly accumulates figures, which 
may be reduced to a single one, which I call similitude. If I say, 
Achilles rushes on his adversary like a lion^J make a compari- 
son ; if I say, simply, that lion rushes^ it is a metaphor. Achilles 
swifter than the toind^ is an hyperbole. If bis courage be con- 
trasted with the cowardice of Thersites, an antithesis will be pro- 
duced. Thus, the comparison places two objects near to each 
other, the metaphor confounds them, and the hyperbole and an- 
tithesis separate after having brought them together. 

Comparisons are more suitable to poetry than prose ; the hyper- 
bole and antithesis more proper for funeral orations and pane- 
gyrics than popular harangues and pleadings; but metaphors are 
essential to every kind and stile of language* They give an air 
of novelty to the most common idea. The reader remains for a 
moment in suspense, but soon discovers through the thin veil the 
relations, which were only concealed from him that he might en- 
joy the satisfaction of the discovery. Some time since surprise 
was excited when an author compared old age to straw ; that 
straw which, once filled with grain, is become empty, and ready 
to be reduced to dust. But the emblem was adopted because it 
paints, at a single stroke, the transition from flourishinj^ youth 
to barren and feeble decrepitude. 

As the pleasures of the mind are only pleasures of surprise, at>d 
endure but for an instant, the same figure cannot be repeatedly 
employed with the same success, but will soon be confounded 
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.ilritb coimnou and appropriate terms, as has happened to many 
metaphors, which have been multiplied in all languages, and ea- 
pecially in ours. These expressions, a clear voice, fugged mannertt 
and others similar, have lost their metaphorical value by becoming 
familiar.(a} 

The metaphor should, as much as possible, represent the object 
in action. Observe how all things are animated beneath the pencil 
of Homer ; the spear thirsts for the blood of the enemy, and the 
dart is impatient to strike. 

In certain cases, metaphors which awaken agreeable ideas ar^ 
to be preferred^ Homer has said, rosy-fingered Aurora, because 
be had perhaps remarked that Nature, sometimes diffuses over a 
beautiful hand tints of a rose-colour, which contribute to heighten 
its beauty. What would hate become of his image if he had said 
putple-fingered Aurora ? 

Each figure should preserve an accurate and manifest similitude^ 
You no doubt recollect the consternation of the Athenians when 
Pericles said ta them, "Our youth have fallen in battle* It is 
as if the year were deprived of the spring." Here the analogy is 
perfect, for youth is to the different periods of life what the spring 
is to the other seasons of the year« 

This expression of Euripides, The oar^ the sovereign of the ieas^ 
has been with reason condemned, because so lofty a title is un- 
suitable to such an instrument. The expression of Gorgias, You 
reap in grief what you have sowed in shame, has likewise been 
condemned, no doubt, because the words to sow and reap have 
not hitherio been used in a figurative sense except by the poets^ 
Lastly, Plato has been censured when, to express that a well con- 
stituted city ought not to have walls, he has said, that the walla 
should be left to sleep lying on the ground. 

Euclid proceeded to enlarge on the different ornaments of dis'< 
course. He cited several happy transitions, fine allusions, ingeni-J 
ous thoughts, and repartees abounding in wit.* He confessed 
that the greater part of these add nothing to our knowledge, and 
only show with what rapidity the. mind can proceed to a con-* 
elusion without stopping at the intermediary ideas. He allowed 
likewise that certain modes of expression have been by turns ap- 
proved and rejected by critics of equal abilities. 

After having made a few remarks on the manner of regula* 
ting the voice and gesture, a.^d reminding me that Demosthenes 
considered action as the first, second, and third quality of an 

(a) Demetr. Phaler. de Elocut. cap. 87, et 88. 
* See note at tbe end of the volume. 

Vol. IV. No. 76 2 C 
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orator, he added. Eloquence has every where aaaimilated itself fa 
the character of the nation. The Greeks of Caria, Mysia, and 
Phrygia, are still rude and unrefined^ and seem to admire only what 
resembles the luxury of the satraps.of whom they are the slaves^ 
Their orators declaim with forced intonations, harangues over«- 
loaded with fastidious redundance ; while the Spartans, with severe 
manners and a sound judgment bold in profound contempt every* 
species of ostentation ; they say but a word, but sometimes that 
word contains a treatise on morals or politics. 

Let a stranger listen to our ablest orators, or read ow best 
writers, and he will soon be convinced that he is in the midst of 
a sensible, learned, and polished nation, abounding in wit and 
taste. He will every where find the same facility to discover the 
beauties most suitable to each subject, and the same discretion 
in their distribution; and he will constantly perceive that these 
are heightened by touches which awaken the attention, and graces 
which embellish reason. 

Even in the works in which the greatest simplicity reigns, how 
much will he be surprised to find a language that might be easily 
mistaken for the most common and usual, though it is separated 
from it by a very wide interval! And how great must be his 
astonishment to discover in it transcendent beauties, which he 
would never have perceived had he not vainly endeavoured to 
transfer them to his own writings ! 

I now asked Euclid what author he would propose as a model 
of style. None in particular, replied he ; but all in general. I 
shall name no one expressly, because those two of our writers 
who approach nearest to perfection, Plato and Demosthenes, 
sometimes err, the one by excess of ornament, and the other by 
defect of elevation. I say all in general, because by studying them, 
and comparing one with another, we may learn not only to give a 
colouring to our language, . but may also acquire that pure and 
exquisite taste which directs and judges the productions of genius, 
a rapid sentiment which is become so widely diffused among us 
that it may be considered as the instinct of the nation. 

You are well acquainted, indeed, with what contempt the 
Athenians reject whatever is incorrect or inelegant in a discourse, 
and bow liastily they exclaim in their assemblies against an 
improper expression, or a false intonation, and what labour it 
costs our orators to give content to ears so rigid and so delicate. 
They are offended, replied I, when the hartnony is deficient, but 
not when decency is violate^. Do they npt continually revile 
each other with the most gross and filthy abuse.^ What are the 
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wie«DB which some among them have employed to arrive at admi* 
ratioD aod applause? The frequent use of the hyperbole^ the 
glajre of the aatitbesis^ and all the gaudy ornaments of rhetoric^ 
violent gestures, and frantic exclamations. 

Euclid answered, that these extravagances were condemned by 
persons of sound judgment But, replied I, are they by the Athe^ 
nians in general ? Every year, are not detestable dramatic pieces 
preferred, at the theatre, to those that possess the greatest excel- 
lence? Some transient success, said he, obtained by surprise or 
lAtrigue, cannot establish ^he reputation of an author. One proof* 
anawered I, that good taste is not general among you is, that you 
still have bad writers. One, after the example of Gorgias, scat- 
ters with profusion through his prose all the embellishments of 
poetry I another turns, smooths, rounds, and lengthens his periods, 
till we forget their beginning before we hear their conclusion. 
Others carry their affectation to the most ridiculous absurdity; 
as, for instance, he who speaking of a Centaur, called him a man 
o» horseback on himself. 

These authors, said Euclid, are like abuses which insinuate 
themselves into every thing, and their triumphs like those dreams 
which leave behind them only regret. I exclude them, and their 
admirers likewise, from that nation of which I boast the taste, 
and which is only composed of enlightened citizens. These^ 
sooner or later, must fix the decisions- of the maltitude(a), and 
you will not deny that they are more numerous among us than 
among any other people. 

It appears to me, that eloquence has now arrived at its high- 
est degree of improvement. Who can say what will be its fate 
hereafter ? It is easy to foresee it, answered L It wilt be ener- 
vated if you are subjected by any foreign power, and annihilated 
if philosophy should establish her dominion over you; but happtlyr 
you are secure from the latter danger. Euclid perceived my idea^ 
and requested me to explain it more at length. I will, replied I, ott 
condition that yon pardon me my eccentricities and paradoxeSir 
I understand by philosophy a reason transcendently enlightened ; 
and I would ask you, whether those illusions which have entered 
into language, as well as into our passions, would not vanish at 
itt appearance, like phantoms and shadows at the dawning of the 
day? 

Let us take for our judge one of those genii. which inhabit the 
celestial spheres, and whose sole nourishment is pure truth. Let 

(a) Lucian in Hermot. (« i. cap, 2, p. 859. 
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U8 imagine him descended to earth, and thai I place beforehitt 4 
discourse on morals. He will applaud the solidity of the priocir 
pies, the clearness of the ideas, the strength of the proofs, and 
the propriety of the terras. Yet, nevertheless, say L, this discourse 
Cjannot succeed unless it be translated into the language of the ora- 
tors. The members of this period must be rendered more sym? 
metrical, and the words in this other ditferently arranged, to pro- 
duce more agreeable sounds. I have not always expressed myself 
with sufficient precision. My bearers would never pardon me 
for having distrusted their understanding. My stile is too sim- 
pie; I ought to have embellished it with luminous points. What 
are those luminous points ? asks the genius. — Hyperboles, compa- 
risons, metaphors, and other figures, to exalt things ahpve, or de- 
base them below, their value. 

This language, no doubt, astonishes you ; hut we mortals are 
ap constituted that, to defend even the truth, it is necessary to 
employ fiction. I shall cite to you some of these figures, bor- 
rowed for the most part from the writings of the poets, who have 
given them in strong colours, and from whose works some oratora 
transplant them into their prose. They are the ornament of an 
eulogium of which the beginning is as follows : 

I prepare to render the name of my hero for ever celebrated 
among men. Stop, says the genius, can you be certain that your 
work will be known and applauded in every age and country f 
Ifo, answered I, but it is a figure. His ancestors, icho were the 
eye of Sicily^ fixed their abode near Mount ^tna^ the column of 
heaven. I hear the genius say, in a low voice, Heaven supported 
by a small rock in this insignificant globe which fs called the 
earth ! What extravagance 1 Words sweeter than honey flow 
from his lips, they fall without interruption as the fleeces of snow 
descend on the plain. What have words in common with honey, 
and snow ? says the genius. He has gathered the flower of musfc 
and his lyre extinguishes the flaming thunderbolt. The genius sur- 
veys me with astonishment, and I continue: He has the eye and 
the prudence of Jupiter, the terrible aspect of Mars, and the strength 
of JNepttin€,(^) The number of beauties of which he has made tha 
conquest equals the number of the leaves of the trees and that of the 
waves which roll in succession to expire on the shore of the occean. (b) 
At these words the genius disappears, and wings his way toward^ 
the abodes of light. : = i 

(a) Homer. Iliad, 2, v, 169 et 478. Eustath. t, i. 

Jb) Anacr. Od. 33, ' ' 
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Though it may be objected to you, said Euclid^ that you bavft 
heaped together too many figures in this eulogium. I can admit 
that our exaggerations falsify our ideas as well as our sentiments, 
and that they give offence to a mind unaccustomed to theml 
But it is to be hoped that our reason will not remain in an eternal 
infancy. Do not flatter yourself, replied I ; man would no lon^ 
ger bear a just proportion to the rest of nature, could he attain to 
the perfection of which he imagines himself capable. 

Were our senses to become exquisitely acute, the palate would 
be unable to bear the impression of honey and milk, or the band 
to rest on any body without feeling great pain ; the scent of a rose 
would throw us into convulsions, the least noise rend the mem<p 
brane of our ears, and our eyes would discover frightful wrinkles 
in the texture of the most beautiful skin. It is the same with the 
qualities of the mind ; if that should acquire a more piercing dis^ 
cemment and more rigorous accuracy, how much must it be dis- 
gusted at the ^feebieness and impropriety of the signs which 
represent our ideas! It would no doubt create to itself another 
language; but what would become of that of the passions? 
What would become of the passions themselves under the abson 
lute government of a reason so rigid and so pure? They and the 
imagination likewise would become extinct^ ahd roan would no 
longer be the same creature. 

In the state in which he at present is^ every production of hia 
mind, bis heart, and his bands^ only announces his insufficiency 
and his wants. He is enclosed within narrow limits, and nature 
severely punishes him if be attempts to pass them. Do you ima-* 
fine that by becoming civilized he has made any great advances 
toward perfection ? What then has he gained ? In the general 
order of society he has substituted laws made by men for those 
natural laws of which the gods are the authors: in manners, hy- 
pocrisy for virtue; in his pleasures, illusion for reality; and in 
politeness, ceremony for sentiment. His taste has been so cor- 
rupted by refinement, that be has found himself constrained to 
prefer, in the arts, those that are agreeable to those that are use- 
ful ; in eloquence, the merit of stile to that of the thought; and 
in every thing, artifice to truth. I will venture to affirm it, the 
only superiority which enlightened nations have over us is, that 
they have brought to perfection the art of feigning, and found the 
secret to affix a mask on every countenance. 

That this is the great aim of rhetoric I perceive by all that you 
have said, and to attain to it words are arrayed in pleasing co- 
lours. Far therefore from studying the precepts of such an art. 
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I shall only regard tbe obsenration ef Aristod^, who, when I 
CBce asked bioi by what marks a good work might be kno#n^ 
answered met If it is impossible to add aoy thing to it, or tatftke 
the least thing from it. 

After this conversation Euclid and I left the library, and took 
a walk toward ^be Lycseum. As we went be shewed me a letter 
which he had just received from tjie wife of one of his friends, 
tbe orthography of which appeared to me faulty. Sometimes an 
t was written for an e, or a ^ for a d. ~ I have always been ^r« 
;i'priBe(> said I, at this negligence of the Athenian ladies. Tbejf 
write, answered he, as they speak, and as words were formerly 
prooounced,(a) Changes, iben, replied I, have taken place in 
your pronunciation ?' Very many, answered Euclid : formerly 
for e^^ample, we said himent (day) ; afterward we said h^mera, tbe 
first € close ; and afterward Aemem, the first e open. 

Custom, to render certain words more sonorous, or more ma« 
jestic, drops some letters and adds others ; and these continued 
alterations deprive those who wish to make researches into tbe 
origin of tbe language of all hopes of success. Custom likewise 
condemns to oblivion many words which were formerly in com- 
mon use, and which, perhaps, it would not be amiss to revive. 

As we entered tbe first court of tbe Lycaeum, our attention was 
excited by loud exclamations that proceeded from one of the hallsi 
of the gymnasium. The rhetorician Leon and tbe sophist Py- 
tbodorus were engaged in a violent dispute. We bad great dif- 
ficulty to make our way through tbe crowd. Come near, sa^d 
tbe former to us ; here is Pythodorus, who matnuins that his aurt 
does not differ from mine, and that the object which we both 
have in view is to deceive those who listen to us. What effron-^ 
lery from a nsau who ought to blush at the nameof sophist ! 

That name, replied Pythodorus, was formerly honourable ; it 
is that which those assumed who from the time of Solon to Peri* 
cles dedicated tbemiselves to tbe study of wisdom; for that is its 
real import. Plato, wishing to ridicule some by whom it bad 
been abused, rendered it contemptible among his disciples. Yet 
do I seejt every day applied to Socrates,(b) whom you no doubt 
respect, and to the orator An tipbon, whom you profess to es* 
teem. But the present question is not merely concerning a name; 
I here lay it down in yonr presence, and am prepared, without 
ptber interest than that of truth, or other aid than thai of reason, 

(») Plat, in CralyK t. i. p. 4IS. 
(b) iEscbio, in Timarcb. p. 387, 
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to proire to yoa that the rhetorician and the sophist employ the 
same means to arrive* at the same end^ 

I can scarcely restrain my indignation, exclaimed Leon. WhatP 
shall vile mercenaries, shall mere workmen in words, who accus- 
tom their disciples to arm themselves with sophisms and quibbles; 
and to defend indifferently either side of a question, shall these 
have the effrontery to compare themselves to those respectable 
men who defend the cause of innocence at the bar, demonstrate 
the true interests of the state in the populnr assembly, and essen-^ 
tially benefit mankind by the discourses they pronounce in honour 
of virtue? I do not compare men, said Py thodorus ; I speak of 
the art they profess. We shall soon see whether these respect** 
able men be not more to be dreaded than the most dangerous so- 
phists. 

Will you not grant me that both your disciples and mine, little^ 
solicitous to arrive at truth, commonly stop short at probability? 
•*-Te8 ; but theformer found their reasonings on great probabilities^ 
and the latter on frivolous appearances. — And what do you un- 
derstand by probable? — ^Tbat which appears such to all, or the 
greater part of men. Consider well your answer; for it will fol* 
low from it, that those sophists who by their eloquence have ob-* 
tained the suffrages of a nation have advanced only probable pro- 
positions.^They can only dazzle the multitude; the wise will 
not be misled by the illusion. 

Must we then, asked Pythotlorus, appeal to the tribunal of the' 
sages to know whether a thing is probable or not. ^— No doubt, 
replied Leon, snd I add to my definition that, in certain caites, 
that only ought to be considered as probable which is acknow- 
kdged to be such by the greater number of sages, or Bt least by 
the best informed and most discerning among them. — It happens 
then, sometimes, that it is so difficult to know what is probable^ 
that it even escapes the greater part of sages, and can only be 
perceived by the most discerning. — Well — And then you hesitate 
concerning the reality of these probabilities which are imper- 
ceptible to almost all the world, do you repair to this sroaU num- 
ber of men of superior knowledge and discernment to consult 
them? No; I rely on my own judgment and presume what 
their decision would be. But what conclusion do you draw from, 
these tiresome subtleties ? 

You see, continued Pythodorus, that you make no scruple to 
adopt an opinion which you have decided to be probable by your' 
own authority, and that deceitful probabilities suffiqe to deter- 
mine the orator as well as the sophist. But the former is sincere, 
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and the other not. They then only differ by intention ;- and tbftf 
in fact has been confessed by philosophical writers. I will en-^ 
deavour, however, to deprive you of this advantage. 

You accuse the sophists of maintaining indifferently either side 
of. the question ; but I would ask you whether rhetoric as well 
as logic does not lay down rules successfully to defend two con- 
trary opinions* I grant it; but we exhort the young pupil not 
to make an improper use of these rules.(a) He ought to know 
them, that he may be able to avoid the snares that an artful ene^ 
my may prepare for him. That is to say, after you have put into 
the bands of a youth a poniard and a sword, you say to bim^ 
When the enemy shall press you closely, and you find yourself 
strongly urged by interest^ ambition, and the desire of vengeance^ 
strike with one of these weapons, but make no use of the other, 
even though you were certain it would gain you the victory. I 
should admire this moderation ; but to be certain whether be 
will really exercise it, let us follow him to the combat, or rathiSF 
permit me to lead you to it myself. 

Let us suppose that you are to conduct the pr,osecution of a 
xpan whose crime is not proved ; and suffer me to recall to yourv 
inemory the precepts which the teachers of your art every day 
iticulcate to their pupils. I shall say to you. Your first object 
is to persuade, and to effect this persuasion, you must please, and 
move the passions. You have wit and abilities, and are in pos. 
session of the highest reputation. Let us derive profit from tbese 
advantages: they have already inspired your hearers with coa«^ 
fidence in you, which you will increase by interspersing through 
the exordium and the following parts of your discourse, maxims 
of justice and probity; but especially by flattering your judges, 
whose knowledge, sense, and equity you will be careful to extol.(b) 
Neglect not the suffrages of the assembly ; it will be easy for you 
to obtain them. Nothing so easy, said Socrates, as to praise the 
Athenians in the midst of Athens: conform to their taste, and 
represent every thing as praise-worthy which they are inclined ta 
honour. 

According to the nature of your cause, give to the defects er 
good qualities of the two parties the; colours of the virtues or vice* 
on which they border. Place in the most advantageous light the 
real or imaginary merit of him for whom you speak. Excuse his^ 
failings, or rather declare they are the excess of virtue. Trans* 

(a) Plat, in Gorg. t. i. p, 457. 

(b) Arislot. Rhetor, ad Alexand. cap, 37, t, ii, p, 6A3. 
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form iosoledce into greatoess of mind, temerity into courage, pro-> 
-digality .into liberality, the transports^of anger into expressions of 
frankness, and you will dazzle and mislead your judges. 

As the noblest privilege of rhetoric is to embellish and dis^gure, 
to magnify and diminish all objects, fear not to paint your ad«i 
versary in the blackest colours; dip your pen in gall -, be careful 
to aggravate bis smallest failings, to instil your venom into bis 
best actions, and to spread a gloomy shade over his character. Is 
he circumspect and prudent; say that he is suspicious and capable 
of treachery. 

Some orators crown the victim before they give the fatal blow 9 
tbey begin by bestowing praise on the adverse parly, and, after 
having removed far from them all suspicion of insincerity, they 
at their leisure plunge the poniard in his heart. If you hesitate 
to employ this reBnem^nt in mischief, I can supply you with 
another weapon no less formidable. When your adversary shall 
overwhelm you with the weight of his arguments, instead of an- 
swering them, attack him with ridicule, and you will read his 
defeat in the eyes of your judges. 

If he has only advised an aet of injustice, affirm that he is more 
culpable than if he bad committed it; if he has merely followed 
the suggestions of another, maintain that the action is more crimi- 
pal than the advice. This I have seen done, not long ago, by one 
of oiM* orators,* in bis pleadings on two different causes. 

If the written laws are expressly against you, have recourse to 
the law of nature, and shew that that is more equitable than any 
^written laws; but if the latter are favourable to your cause, in- 
sist with all your force that the judges cannot dispense with them 
vpder any pretext. 

Your adversary, confessing his fault, may perhaps allege that 
be committed it through ignorance, or by accident; maintain 
that it was the consequence of a premeditated design. Does he 
offer an oath as a proof of his innocence; say, without hesitation^ 
that be only means to evade justice by perjury : but if you pro- 
pose to confirm by an oath what you are about to advance, declare 
that no act can be more religious or more noble than to commit 
our cause into the hands of the gods. 

If you have no witnesses, endeavour to shew that this kind of 
evidence is uncertain and unimportant; if you have, use every 
argument to prove its weight and value. 

* Leodamas prosecating the orator Callistratus, and afterwards Chabrias the 
general. 

Vol. IV. No. 76. 2D 
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Is it advantageous to you that the slaves of the adverse p^tif 
should be put to the torture, maintain that this is the strongest of 
all proofs; but would you wish to prevent yours from being sub^ 
jected to the same trial, say that it is the roost uncertain and most 
dangerous of all.(a) 

These means facilitate the victory, but it is necessary to ensure 
it. During the whole action, rather lose sight of yotfr cause 
than of your judges; till you have subdued them you cannot 
triumph over your adversary. Inspire fhem with esteem and 
compassion for your client; let grief be painted in your coun- 
tenance, and manifest in the accents of your voice. If they shed % 
tear, if yoci see the balance of justice tremble in their hands, fall 
on them with all the ardour of eloquence, associate their passions 
with yours, excite against your enemy their contempt, their indig- 
nation, their anger ; and if be be distinguished by his employments 
and his riches, awaken also their jealousy, and incline it toward 
that hatred by which it is ever closely followed. 

All these precepts, Leon, are so many heads of accusation against 
the art which you profess. We may judge of the effects they 
produce from the alarming answer of a celebrated advocate of 
Byzantium, whom I asked, not long ago, what the laws in bis 
country had ordained in certain cases. What 1 please, replied he. 

Leon endeavoured to throw entirely on the ofatprsthe reproaches 
which Pythodorus had cast on rhetoric. No, replied the latter^ 
with warmth, the question is concerning the inherent mischiefs 
of this fatal aft. I only recal to your memory what is found in 
every treatise on rhetoric, what is every day practised by our 
most esteemed orators, and the lessons which our ablest teachers 
inculcate, and which both you and I have learhed in our infancy! 

Let us enter the places in which youth are initiated into the 
art of oratory in the sarne manner as stage-players or alhletae are 
prepared for their exhibitions or their combats. Observe what 
attention is paid to their looks, their voice, their attitude, their 
gesture. With what labour are they taught, sometimes to mix 
the false colours with which they are to embellish their language* 
and soraetiiTies perfidiously to unite treachery with force ! What 
imposture! what barbarity ! Are these the ornaments of eloquence.^ 
Is this the retinue of innocence and truth ? I believed myself in 
their asylum, and I find myself in a fearful haunt, in which the 
most subtle poisons are distilled and the most murderous weapons 
forged ; and what is yet more strange, these weapons and tbqse 

(a) Qtttaeill. lib. 5, cap. 4. 
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poitons are sold under the protection of government, and those 
who make the most cruel use of them rewarded with admiration 
and pov^er* 

I have not wished to extract the poison concealed in almost all 
the lessons of our rhetoricians. But tell me» what is the ten- 
dency jf^ that principle of which I have already spoken, and on 
which the whole edi&ce of rhetoric is founded; I mean that we 
should be. able powerfully to move the passions of our judges? 
Why, just heaven ! should we move those whose emotions it would 
be our duty to calm, and to whom tranquillity of mind can never 
be more necessary ? What! while it is universally acknowledged 
that the passions pervert the judgment, and change in our sight 
the very nature of things, it is prescribed to an orator to rouse 
the passions in his own mind, and excite those of his hearers and 
his judges !(a) yet have pny opponents the effrontery to maintain 
that an equitable decision may be the result of so many impetu- 
ous and disorderly emotions. 

Let us repair to the places in which are discussed the great in- 
terests of the state. What shall we find there? The thunders 
and lightnings of the rostrum employed to inflame the most violent 
of the passions, and to produce the most destructive ravages; a 
simple people, wl^o came thither to seek the praises which in- 
spire them with insolence, and emotions which render them ua. 
just; apd orators who incessantly warn us to be on our guard 
against the eloquence of tbeir adversaries. Eloquence* therefore^ 
is highly dangerous? Yet is it that alone by which we are 
governed, and ruin awaits the state. 

There is another kind of rhetoric which those orators cultivate 
whose whole merit is to employ the most evident falsehoods, and 
the most extravagant hyperboles, to celebrate ordinary and fre«- 
quently despicable men. When this species of adulation was 
introduced, virtue should have renounced panegyric. But I shail 
not speak of these vile productions; let those who can endure to 
read them deal out their praise or their censure. 

It hence follows that justice is incessantly insulted in her sanc- 
tuary, the state in our general assemblies, and truth in panegyrics 
and funeral orations. Certainly it may with great reason be said 
that'^rhetoric has been brought to perfection in our time, for I defy 
all succeeding ages to add a single degree of atrocity to its 
mischiefs. 

At these words an Athenian, who had long prepared himself 
one day to harangue the people, said, with a disdaihful smile, 
l^y tbodorus then condemns eloquence ? No, replied he, but I con- 

(a) Cicer, Grit, cap, SSj t^l. p. 451. 
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deoiD that rhetoric which necessarily occasions its abuse. Ton 
have no doubt your reasons^ replied the former, to proscribe thtf 
graces of language; yet it has always been and always will be 
said that an orator ought to insinuate himself into the favour of 
those whom he addresses by delighting their ears(a). And I 9halt 
always say, replied Pythodorus» or rather reason and probity will 
always reply, that the noblest function, and the only duty, of an 
orator, is to enlighten and inform his judgt^s. 

And how would you have them enlightened and infortned f 
impatiently replied apother Athenian, who was indebted to the 
address of his advocates for the gaining of several law-suits. Aj 
they are in the Areopagus^ replied Pythodorus, where the orator, 
without emotion and without passions, contents hi^isetf with sL 
Statement of facts the most simple and unadorned possible; ds 
they are in Crete, at Laceddemon, and in other republics, whel*e 
the orator is forbidden to addresii the passions of hisheak'ers ; And 
as they were formerly among us, when the parties, obliged to die- 
fend each his own cause, were unable to avail themselvies of dis* 
courses composed by eloquent pens. 

I return to my first proposition: I have affirmed that the art of 
the rhetorician^ is not essentially distinct from that of the sophists; 
I have proved my assertion by shewing that both, not only i^ 
their effects, but 9lso in their principles, tend to the same end by 
means equally insidious. If there is any difference between rhenr^ 
it is that the orator applies himself more to inflame, and the 
aophist to calm^ our passions. 

I perceive that Leon is ready to thunder upon me with all the 
pompous and menacing apparatus of rhetoric ; but I must request 
him to confine himself to the question, and to consider that tbe 
atrokes which he shall aim at me must fall at the same time oi^ 
many excellent philosophers. I might indeed have cited in my 
favour the testimonies of Plato and Aristotle ; but these great au^ 
thorities are useless when I am able to adduce such solid arjgur 
ments in proof o^ what I have advanced. 

Pythodorus had scarcely ended when Leon undertook the de^ 
feace of rhetoric ; hup as it was late we determined to retire, 

(a) Citer. de Opt. Geo, Orat, cap. ]> t. i. p. 541« 
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NOTE^. 9>7 

I 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

On the Reiidence ofXenophon at Sciilus. 

A. short time before the battle of Mantioea, in the year 36^ before 
Christ, the fileans destroyed Scillus, aod Xeoophoa retired to Corinth^ 
where i place him in the nioth chapter of this work. An ancient author 
affirms that he there ended his days. But according to Pansaoias, his 
tomb was preserved in the district of Scillus ; and PSuUrch assures ua 
that in this retreat Xenophon composed his history » which comes down 
to the year 95? before Christ. We may Jtherefore suppose that, after 
having resided some time at Corinth, he returned to Scillus, where he 
passed the latter years of his life. 

1 •••'•"•• — ' _ _ II >•- —- ^— — ^— — 

CHAP. XL. 

On the Foundation of Messina, 

Pausanias tells us, that after the taking of Ira, that is about the year 
668 before Christ, the Messeuiaus, under the conduct of Gorgus,. son of 
Aristoraenes, went into Italy, and, joining theirarms with those of Anaxilaa 
tyrant of Khegium, drove out the inhabitants, and gave to that city the 
name of Messena (at present Messina). 

Thin account is directly contrary both to that of Herodotus and that of 
Thucydides. According to the former, Darius, son of Hystaspes, having 
subdued Ionia, which had revolted against him, the people of Samos, and 
some of the inhabitants of Miletus, retired to Sicily, where, by the ad- 
vice of Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, they seized on the city oi'Zancle. 
The date of this event is toward the year 595 before Christ, and poste* 
rior by about 173 years to the time at which Pausanias places the reiga 
of Anaxilas, and the change of the name of Zancie into that of Messena, 

Thucydides relattfs, that a body ofSamians and other lonians, driven 
from their country by the Medes, seized on Zancie in Sicily. He adds 
that, not long after, Anaxilas, tyrant of Khegium, made himself master 
of this city, and gave it the name of Messeaa, because he was himself 
originally from Messena. 

Father Cortiiii, who had at first suspected that there might have been 
two princes of the name of Anaxilas, has acknowledged, on farther ex- 
amination, that Pausanias has mistaken the time. It was manifest, in- 
deed, from various circumstances, that Anaxilas reigned at the time of 
the battle of Marathon, or about the year 490 before Christ* I shall 
only add two observations to those of Father Corsini. 

1st. Before this battle there had been a revolt in Messenia, which, iu 
part, prevented the Lacedsemoniaus from being present ut the battle. It 
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succeeded no better than the former had done* and it was then, no donbf ^ 
thai the MeMenians, after their defeat, took refuge with Anaxilas of Rhe-^ 
ginniy whom they induced to seize on the city Zancle, which afterward 
bore the name of MeMena. 

Sdly. If it were true* as Pausanias affirms, that this city had changed 
itg name immediately after the second war of Messenta, it would follow 
that the ancient cdfHS on which we read DancUt must be anterior to the 
year 66% before Christ, which their fabric will not permit us to suppose. 



CHAP. XLI. 

On the Number of the Tribes of Sparta. 

In almost all the great cities of Greece the citizens were divided into 
tribes. At Athens there were ten tribes. Cragius supposes Lacedaemon 
to have contained six, viz. those of the Heraclidee, the\£gid8e, the Lim-* 
natse, the Cynosurseans, the Messoatse, and the Pitanatse. The exisU 
ence of the first of these is not proved by any express testimony; Cra- 
gius has only founded it on very feeble conjectures, and I have therefore 
rejected it. 

The five other tribes are expressly mentioned in anihors or on ancient 
monuments; that of the JBgidee, in Herodotus; those of the Cynosu* 
rasane and Pitanats, in Hesychius; that of the Messoatse, in Stephen 
of Byzantium; and lastly, that of the Limnatae, in an inscription 
which the Abb^ Fonrmont discovered in the ruins of Sparta. Pausaniaa 
mentions four of these tribes, when he tells us that at the celebration 
of a sacrifice which had been offered to Diana from the earliest times, 
a dispute arose between the Limnatse, the Cynosurseans, the Messoate, 
and the Pitanatse. 

It may here be asked whether, because we find no mention of more 
than these five tribes, it follows that they should therefore be confined 
to that number. I answer, that we have very strong presumptive reasons 
why Ihey should not be increased. We have seen above, that there 
were at Athens several bodies consisting each of ten magistrates chosen 
from the ten tribes. In the same manner we find at Sparta several 
magistracies, exercised each by five public officers; as that of the 
Ephori, that of Bidiaei, and that of the Agathoergi, and we have reason 
to believe that each tribe furnished one of these officers. 
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SAME CHAP. 
On the Plan o/Lacedamon* 

i have ventured, from the Ceeble lights which are eiforded ae by mnm 
cient authors, to present the reader with some general ideas oo the topo» 
graphy of Ltacedsemon. 

According to Thucjdides, this city did not form one coDtianed wlwlc* 
like that of Athens, but was divided into towns or hamlets, as were the 
ancient cities of Greece. 

Rightly to understand this passage, we must recollect that the earliest 
inhabitaats of Greece first settled in towns without walla, and that, in the 
sequel, they united a number of these towns by one common enclosure. 
Of this we have numerous examples. Tegea was composed of nine such 
hamlets, Mantinea offour or five, Patrm of seven, Dyme of eight, &c. 

The Hihahitants of these towns, when thus united, did not intermingle 
with each other : they dwelt in different quarters and formed different 
trib«» ; in consequence of which, the same name signified the tribe and 
the quarter in which it was situated. My proofs for Laced semon in par* 
ticular are as follows : 

Cynosura, snys Hesychius, is a tribe of Lacooia ; it is a place in La^ 
conia, says the Scholiast on Calimacbns. According to Suidas, Messoa 
was a place ; according to Stephen of Byzantium, it was a place and a 
tribe of Laconia. According to Strabo, whose text has been happily ce» 
stored by Salmasius, Messoa made a part of Lacedsemon ; and lastly^ 
Pitane is sometimes called a tribe, and sometimes a town. 

We now easily understand why some writers say that the poet Alcman 
was of Messoa, and others that he was of Lacedsemon ; we also conceive 
why a Spartan named Thrasybulns, having been killed in a battle, Pln- 
tarch does not say that he was brought home on his buckler to Lacedae- 
mon, but to Pitane, because he was of that borough, and was there to be 
buried. 

We have seen, in a preceding note, that the Spartans were divided into 
five tribes ; their capital must then have been composed of five hamlets ; 
it therefore only remains for me to justify the position 1 have assigned to 
. each in my plan. ^ 

Ist. Hamlet and Tribe of the Limnata, Their name was de- 
rived from the Greek word Ai^viy, which signifies a lake or marsh. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, the suburb of Sparta was called the marshes, because 
that place had formerly been a morass. But the suburb of Sparta must 
have been to the northward of the city, because travellers most frequently 
entered it on that side. 

2dly. Hamlet and TaraE of the Cynosubjeans. The word Cy- 
nosura signifies the tail of a dog. It was a name usually given to pra- 
montories or mountains which had that form. A branch of mount Tay- 
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getus, of this figure, extended to Sparta, and we have thewn thatthere 
wat in Lacoiiia, a place called Cynosura. We at« therefore authorised 
to conjecture that the hamlet which bore this name was near that branch 
of Mount Taygetus. 

3dly. Hamlet and Tribe or tBe Pitam atjE. Pausaoias, leaving 
theforura takes his way toward tfie west, pusses before the theatre, and 
afterward comes to the hall in which the Crotani, who made a part of the 
Pitunatse, assembled. This hamlet must then be placed in front of the 
theatre, the position of which is known, since vestiges of it still remaiu. 
Thii it confirmed by a passage in Hesychius, and another in Herodotus, 
which shew that the theatre was in the hamlet of the Pitanatae. 

4thiy. Hamlet akd Tribe ov the Mebsoata. From the hamlet 
of the Pitauatv, Pausanias proceeds to the Plataoistas, which was in tht 
neighbotirhood of the town of Therapne.. Near the Platanistas he finds 
the tomb of the poet Alcman, who being of Messoa must have been there 
buried. 

5thly. Hamlet and TRfBE of the JEgidje. Pausanias next con- 
ducts us to the town or hamlet of the Limnatse, which we have placed 
in the northern part of the city* On his way he finds the tomb of JEgeus, 
who gave his name to the tribe of the ^gidsek 

I have not surrounded all these haralo^g with an enclosure, because, id 
the times of which I treat, Sparta had no walls. 

The temples and other piiblic edifices have beeu placed nearly in the 
positions assigned to them by Pausanias. in this particular a rigorous 
precision cannot be expected; the principal object was to give a general 
idea of this celebrated city* 



CHAP. XLIL 

On the Manner in which the Spartans treated the Helots, 

The Lacedemonians, alarmed at the loss of Pylos, which liad been 
t^ken from them by the Athenians, resolved to send fresh troops to Bra- 
sidas, who was then in Thrace. For this they had two motives; the 
first to continue to make a diversion which might draw the arms of Athens 
into distant countries, and the other to enlist and send away for Thrace 
a body of those Helots whose youth and valour incessantly inspired theui 
with well-founded feari-. Liberty was therefore promised to those among 
them whoihould be found most to have distinguished themselves in the 
preceding wars. A great number claimed the profHired reward,^aud two 
thousand were chosen from among them, with whom the state kept its 
word. They were crowned with flowers, and conducted in solemn pro- 
cesMou to Jkhe temples, which was the principal cerem6ny of enfrauchise* 
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ment. A vhort timeaftery sayt Thucydides, tfaey all dtttppcared, and 
no person ewer kn€w in what manner they were that, to .a man, dettvoyed. 
PIntarch, who bae copied Thucydides, remarks also, that.it was no^ 
known at the time, nor hat ever yet been discovered, by what kind of 
death these two thousand men perished. 

Lastly, Diodoros Siculus aaserts, ihat their matters received orders to 
put them to death within their hootetu : Bat how could he be informed, 
of a circumstance with which such an historian as Thucydides^ who lived 
at the time when this barfoamus massacre wat perpetrated, was unsc- 
quainted ? 

Whatever the troth may be, we have here two facts whicb oaght care- 
fully to be distinguished, because they originate from two different 
causes ; the one the enfranchisement of two thousand HeIot8> and the 
other the death of these Helots, Liberty was certainly granted them 
jby order of the senate and the people; but it is also certain that they 
were not put to death by a decree enacted by the supreme power. No 
^nation would have sanctioned so black an act of perfidy ; and in this 
particular case it is manifest that the assembly of the Spartans only 
emancipated these Helots to arm and send them into Thrace. The 
Pphori, about the same time, sent a^ay a thvusand other Helots to the 
army of Brasidas. As these detachments sometimes left Sparta in the 
flight, the people might s.uppotse that the two thousand men, who had 
been freed from servitude, had been sent to their place of destination ; 
and when they discovered their mistake, it might be easy to persuade 
them that the qsagistrates, being in possession of proofs that they had con- 

. tpired against the state, had privately put them to death, or had con- 
tented themselves with .banishing them from the territories of the repub* 
He. It is impossible that we should now be able satisfactorily to elucidate 
a fact, which, in the time of Thucydides, was enveloped with obscurity : 
it is sufficient that I have shewn thut this crime ought not to be imputed 
to the nation, but rather to the false policy of the ephori then in office, 
who, possessing more power and less virtue than their predecessors, no 

. doubt pretended that every thing is lawful when the safefy of the state is 
in question; for it must be observed that the principles of justice and 
morality were then beginning to be corrupted. 

Other cruelties exercised by the Lacedsemonians on the Helots are also 
related. An author named Myron affirms that, incessantly to remind 
them they were slaves, they annually received a number of stripes with 
a whip. Now there were perhaps a hundred thousand Helots in'Laco- 
nia and Messenia ; let any one therefore reflect for a moment on the ab- 
surdity of this project, and the difficult]^ of executing it, and then say 
what credit is to be given to this tale. The same author adds, that a 
punishment was inflicted on those masters who did not mutilate such df 
the Helots as were born with a strong constitution of body. Btft can we 
believe that all those Helots who were enrolled as soldiers, and served 
^ith so much distinction in the arby, were maimed and cripples i 
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It bappent bat too often that we judge of the nluiBeriof « {leople irovi 
paiticttUr ez«»plct wtucb have made impreMien aa a irateller* or beea 
relatfKl to an historian. When Plutarch tells u« that the SpartaoB, to iifa* 
•pire their children with an avenioa for dmnkenoeflt, braaght before them 
a Helot who had been deprived of his reason by wine ; I cannot but doubt 
that be hat taken a particular esse for a general rnle ; or at least that he 
has, on this occasion* confounded tbe Helots with the domestic slaves^ the 
condition of whom was very inferior to that of the foroKr. But I give en* 
tire credit to Plutarch when he assures us that the Hciots were forbiddea 
to sing the poetry of Alcman and Terpander : because this poetry inspir* 
ing the lore of glory aad liberty^ it wa* the pirt of sound policy to forbid 
its recital to men whose couiage there was so much reason to felir* 



CHAP. XLV. 

On ike Institution of the Ephori. 

Tb^ greater part of authors ascribe the institution of these magistrates 
to Tbeopompus, who reigned about a century after Lycurgus. Such is 
the opinion of Aritttotle* Plutarch, Cicero, Valerius Muxinius, and Dion 
Chrysostom. To this list may be added Xeuophon, who seeois to attri- 
bnte tbe origin of the epiiori to the principal citizens of Lacedsemon ; 
and Eusebius, who in his chroaicle places it at the time when Theopom? 
pus reigned. 

Two other testimonies deserve the more attention as they contain to- 
lerably precise dates. According to Plutarch, king Cleomeues III. thus 
fddressed the general assembly of Lacedsemon. << Lycurgus contented 
himself with joining in authority with the two kings a body of senators. 
During along time the republic knew no other magistmcy. But the 
war of Messenia (in tbe time of Theopompue) continuing to be pro- 
tracted, tbe kings thought it their duty to confide the cure of adminis* 
tering justice to the ephori, w)k> at Hrst were only their officers. But in 
the sequel the successors of these magistrates usurped the authorityj and 
one of them named Asteropus reud^^red them independent.'* 

Plato enumerates three causes which at Lacedsemon have prevented 
the royal authority from becoming despotic^ The two last are these ; 
^* A man animated with a divine spirit (Lycurgus) limited the power of 
the kings by that of the senate; afterward another saviour happily 
counterbalanced the authority of the kings and senate by that of the 
ephori/' The saviour of whom Plato here speaks can only be Theo« 
pompns. 

On the other side, Herodotus, Plato, and an ancient author nan^ed 
&atyrus, consider Lycurgus ^s the iustitutor of the ephori. 
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• IlkM^r tfaaft teoordiog to Hcraclkkt of Poitin, who li?ed mmhi after 
Phrtdy flouie writers ftiCribttte4 to LjrciirgasaU the regulatioas relative to 
the goveroment of L4kee(Ueo]oo. The two pawaget of Plato which I 
hove cited are a toftcient ezampie of this. In bis eighth letter be ad* 
vwocoaao geoeral that Lyeargu9 iptti toted the senators aod the epbori, 
while ia his trratise on laws, where he has more circumstantially rekited* 
the fiict| he ascribes to these two bodies of magistrates two dififereot 
origins* 

Tbc authority of Satyms would have wo weight wiUi me, if it were ao^ 
corroborated by thst of Herodotus* I shall not say with Marsham* that 
the word €pi»ri has crept into the text of the laUcr author ; but 1 sbsll 
saj that his testimony may be reconciled with the accounts given b^ 
other writers. 

It appears that the office of the e|^ori was a magistracy that bad long, 
been known to several of the states of Felopounesus^ and among others 
to the Mcssenians. It most have been so likewise to the oiicient ioha^ 
bitailtsof l>acnuia, Moce the ephori raised the people agaioit Lycorgua 
on accomot of his new laws. Besides* Lycurgiw bad in some measure 
modelled the constitution of Sparta after that of Cvete; and the Cretans 
had certain principal magistrates who were named Cosmi, and whom 

Atistotle compares to the ephori of Lsccdsemon. In fine, the greater 
part of the anthorsy 1 have cited* do not speak of the office of the ephori 
as a magistracy newly instituted by Theopompos: bat as a curb hjr 
which that prince chel:ked the power of the kings. It is therefore ex** 
tvemely probable, that Lycurgus left the ephori* who were instituted 
befiyre hk time* in possession of seveml of their funtitioiis ; aod that* 
Thsopompus granted them prerogatives which afterwords caused the 
gosernment to incline toward an oligarchy. 

CHAP. XLVf. 

> 

On the Division of lands made by Lycutgus. 

Plutarch mentions three opinions concerning this division. According 
to the first* Lycurgus divided all the estates of Laconia into thirty thou- 
sand portions* of which nine thousand were given to the inhabitants of 
Sparta. According to the second, he only bestowed on the Spartans six 
thousand portions* to which king Polydorus* who for some time after 
terminated the first war of Mesbenia, added three thousand others. Ac- 
cording to the third opinion* the Spartans received the one half of these 
nine thousand portions from Lycurgus* and the other half from P0I3'- 
dorus. 
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I hsre followed the fint of thete opinions, becante Plotarch, wiioiitif 
it in hit power to colitult many works which are now lost, seems to bare 
given It the preference. I do not however absolutely reject the others. 
It Kppears in fact, that in the time of Polydorus an increase took place 
in the portions allotted to the Spartans. A fragdient of the poiemfs of 
Tyrtaeos informs us. thst the people of Sparta then demanded a new 
division of the lands. It is also rdated, that Polydoros said, ivbeo he 
set OQt for Messenisf that he was going to a country which had not yet. 
been divided. In fine, the conquest of Meeseoia mnst have- introduced 
an aogmentatiou of fortune among the Spartaot. 

The examinationof this question would lead me into discussions equally 
prolix and unless; lahall therefore proceed to make some observations 
on two inadvertencies which appear to have escaped two mep who bavp- 
each done honour to their age and naf ion^ « 

Aristotle says, that the legislator of Lacedsemon acted widely when h^ 
forbade the Spartans to sell their portiona; but that he ought not to have 
permitted them to make a donation of them during their life-time^ or to 
bequeath them by will ta wham they pleased. I do not believe that 
Lycurgus «ver granted tbeni this permission. It was the ephoruf 
Epitades who, to deprive his son of his inheritance, icaused the decree tq 
be passed which has given occasion to the censure of Aristotle : a cen^ 
sure the more extraordinary, as that philosopher wrote only a short tiipi;, 
after the death of Epitades. 

Solon had permitted a brother to marry his sister by the fatlier'sside^f 
but not his uterine sister. M. de Montesquieu has satisfactorily proved 
that Solon intended by this law to prevent a husband and wife from uniting 
in themselves two inheritances, which might happen if a brother and* 
sister by the same mother should intermarry; because the one paight 
succeed to the inheritance of the husband of the mother, and the other 
to that of the second husband. M. de Montesquieu observes* that this, 
law was conformable to the spirit of the Grecian republics, and mentions 
ft passage of Philo, who says that Lycurgus permitted the marriage of 
children by the same mother. To resolve this difficulty, M. de Montes- 
quieu answers, thjit c^.ccording to Strabo, wheu« at Laced«mon, a sister 
married her brother, she brought him as a marriage portion the half of 
the inheritance to which the brother succeeded. But Strabo in this 
place, speaks, after the historian Ephorus, of the laws of Crete, and 
not of those of Lacedaemon; and though he acknowledges, with that 
historian^ that the latter are in part derived from those of Minos^ it does 
not follow that Lycurgus adopted that of which we now speak. I will 
further affirm that he could not in bis systems assign as a marriage 
portion to the sister the halfof the inheritance of the brother, since he 
had forbidden all marriage portions. 

Even supposing that the law mentioned by Strabo was adopted af 
Lacedeemon, I do not think it can be applied to the passage in Philo. 
That author says that at Lacedsmon it was permitted to marry the 
ister by the mother's side^ but not the sister by the father's side ; which^ 
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M. dt MontesqttMU explains thus : " To prevent the property of the 
familjr of the sister from passing ioto that of the brother^ ooe half of the 
property of the brother was given as a marriage portion to the sister/* 

This explanation supposes two things: Ist, That a marriage poftioa 
must necessarily be given to the daughter, which is contrary to the laws 
of Lacedsemon ; ^dly. That the sister renounced the inheritance of her 
lather to share thather brother had received from his. To which 1 answer, 
^at if the sister was an only daaghier^ she must succeed to the possessions 
of her father, and could not renounce them ; if she had a brother by ihm 
same bed, he must inherit ; and that by marrying a brother by another 
bed, there was no danger of accumulating two inheritances. 

If the law mentioned by Philo was founded on the division of pol** 
sessions, to explain ir, in part, will not be difficult ; as, for iojitafice, a 
mother who had had by a former husband an only daughter, and by « 
second husband severs 1 sons, might, no doubt, m ft rry that daughter to 
jone of the younger sons by the second marriage, beo^use that son had no 
portion. In this sense a Spartan might marry his uterine sister. If this 
was what Philo intended to say, Icnn easily, understand him; but wheq 
he adds that it was not permitted to marry a sister by the father'^ side, I 
-can no longer understand him, because I see no reason, derived from 
the division of possesisions, why these kind of marriages should have been 
forbidden. 



CHAP. XLVII. 
On the Cryptia. 

I here ipeak of the cryptia, which is commonly rendered by the word 
aibbuscade, and almost always confounded with the chaceof the Helots. 

According to Heraclides of Pontos, who lived a short time before I 
suppose Anacharsis to have travelled in Greece, and to Plutarch, who 
did not live till long after, the youth of Lacedsemon were ordered frooi 
time to time to range over the country, armed with poniards, and, con* 
sealing themselves during the day in secret places, tosally forth at nighty 
and murder such of the Helots as they might find in their way. 

Let us add to these two testimonies, that of Aristotle, who, in a pas* 
sage preserved by Plutarch, tells us, that the Epbori, when they entered 
on office, declared war against the Helots, that they might be murdered 
with impunity. There is no proof that this decree was authorised by the 
Jaws of Lycurgus, but every thing tends to convince us that it was ac<* 
<:fompanted by correctives; for the republic could never declare an 
effective and constant war against men, who alone cultivated and farmed 
the lands, who served in (he armies and on board the fleets, and who were 
often admitted into the number of citizens. The decree of the Ephori 
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cottkl llieo have no other view thtn to oKHiapt from pQuishiueiit tfier 
Spertau who sbonld hovothe mUfortane to kill A Helot. But bcooose a 
mao has the power of life and death over anotlier^ it does not follow thi|t 
he always nuikes use of that power* 

Let as now examine, 1st. What was the object of the cryptia ; ddly*^ 
Whether the laws of Lycurgas instttsted the chace of tbe Helots. 

M, Plato recocnniends, that to a welUgovemed state, tbe youth, wa 
ooon at they were of sofficiewt age, should, during tvo years, range tbe 
country with aroisin their hands, braving the rigoura of sonuner and winter, 
leading a hardy life and sabfected to a strict discipline. Whatever name^ 
adds he, we give to these youth» whether erypff, or agronomi, thot is io- 
tpectors of the fields, they will gain a knowledge of the country, and 
leam to defend it. As the cry plia was only practised among the Spartans^ 
it is evident that Plato has here described the nature of it ; and of this the 
f»llo«riog passage will no longer permit ns to doubt : it ia fram the aarae 
treatise as tbe preceding. A LAcedaemontan, whom Plato intreduoes 
into his dialogue, expresses himself in these words : ** We have an exero* 
cise, named cryptia, which is of wonderful use to familiarise us to hard- 
ship. We are obliged to BMrch in winter bare»footed, to sleep without 
covering, to serve oorselves without the assistance of slaves, and rapidly to 
traverse the whole country both by night and di^." ' 

The correspondence between these two passages is manifest. They 
describe very explicitely the object of the cryptia; and it ought to be 
observed that in them not a word is said of the chace of the Helots, 
which also is not mentioned in any of tbe works that still remain of 
Aristotle, nor in those of Thucydides, Xenophon, Isocrates, and many 
other writers of the same age, though they frequently speak of the revolts 
and desertions of the Helots, and censure, in more than one passage, tbe 
laws of Lycurgus, and the customs of the Lacedeemonians. I the more 
insist on the negative proof, as some of these'authors were AtbenianSy 
and lived in a republic whicli treated slaves with the greatest bt^munity. 
I think I may conclude from these remarks, that, until about tbe time 
when Plato wrote his treatise oYi laws, the cryptia was not employed to 
thed the blood of the Helots. . 

This was aiiexpedition in which the youth of Lacedeemon accu&tomed 
tfaemse ves to military operations, ranged through the country, concealed 
themselves in ambuscade, with arms in their harids, as if an enemy were 
near, and leaving the place of their retreat during the night, repulsed 
those Helots whom they found in their way. I think it pr6bable, that a 
short time after the death of Plato, the laws having lost their force, the 
Spartan youth killed those Helots who made too much resistance, and 
perhaps gave occasion to the decree of the Ephorl which I have men^i- 
tioned above. The abuse encreasing from day to day, the cryptia wasat 
length confounded with the chace of the Helots. 

^dty. Let ns now examine, whether this chace was instituted by 
Lycurgws. ; 
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fleraclideB of Pontus contents himself ivith saying that it was attributed 
io that legislator ; but this is only a conjecture, transmitted to us by that 
author, who was posterior to Plato. Nor Hoes the following passa^^ ' 
merit more attention. According to Plutarch, Aristotle attributed the 
institution of the cryptia to Lycurgus , and as the historian, following 
the error of his time, confounds^ in this place, the cryptia with the chace 
of the H^(ots, we have reason to suspect that Aristotle confounded them 
also; but this would be only a presumption. We are ignorant whether 
Aristotle, tn the passage in question, explained the functions of the cryptia^ 
and it appears that Plutarch has only cited to refute him ; forbesays^ 
some lines after, that the ofigio of the Cryptia, such as he himself con- 
ceived it, must have been posterior to the laws of Lycurgfts.-»-Plutaireh is 
not always accurate in his details of facts, and I could prove that, on this 
occasion, his memory has more than once misled him. These are all the 
authorities to which T had to answer. 

By carefully distinguishing the times, every thing may be easily recon- 
ciled. According to Aristotle the cryptia was instituted by Lycurgus. 
Plato explains its object, aud believes it to be extremely useful. When 
the manners of Sparta became corrupted, the youth pf Lacedeemon, ^e 
are told, abased this exercise to perpetrate horrid cruelties. I ^m so far 
from justifying these, that I suspect the account we have receiv/ed of tbm 
to be exaggerated. Who bas told ps that the Ifejots had uo means of 
defending themselres from these attacks ? 1st. The time of the cryp|ia 
was perhaps fixed. 2d ly. It must have been difficult for the youth of Lac/ei* 
daemon to disperse themselves, without being perceived, over a country 
full of helots, to whom it was of so much importance to watch their motions* 
3dly. It is also not improbable that the individual^ of Sparta, whod^e* 
med their subsistance from the produce of their lands, would inform t|ie 
Helots, their farmers, of the danger by which they were threatened. }n 
all these cases the Helots had only to sufter the yonth to make their ex* 
cursion, and remain shut up in their houses dnnng tile nighty 

I have thought it proper to justify, in this note^ the account I hare 
given of the cryptia in the body of the work. I have also thought that 
it was by no means necessary to represent men as more wicked than they 
are, or to assert, without proof, that a wise legislator had commanded the 
perpetration of cruelties. 



CHAP. XLViL 

On the Choice of a Wife among the Spartans* 

Authors differ coticerning the customs of the stales of Greece,, because 
these customs have varied at different times. It appears that at Sparta 
marriages were contracted at the eiroice of the young couples^ or that of 

Vou IV. No. 70 'aF , . 
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their parents. I shall adduce as a proof the example of Lysander, wbo« 
before his death, had affianced his two daughters to two citizens of Lace* 
dseiDon. I shall also cite th6 law which authorised the prosecution of 
any person who had contracted an improper marriage. On the other 
hand an ancient author, named Hermippus, relates that at Lacedsemon 
the girls who were to be married were «hut up in a dark place, and that 
each young man took by chance her he was to marry. To reconcile 
these different accounts, we may conjecture that Lycurgus had in fact 
instituted the law mentioned by Heruiippus, but that it afterwards fell 
into disuse. Plato has, in some manner, adopted it in his republh:. 



SAME CHAP. 

At what Age the Lacedamonians married* 

The Greeks early knew the danger of premature marriages. Hesiod 
says that the age of the man should not be too much under thirty ; as to 
that of the woman, though the text is not clear, he seems to fix it at fifteeo. 
Plato, in his republic, requires that the men should not marry till the 
age of thirty, and fi-xes that of the women at twenty. According to 
Aristotle, the men should be about thirty-seven, and the women about 
eighteen. I am of opinion that the usual age at Sparta was thirty years 
for the men and twenty for the women. This conjecture is supported 
by two reasons : Ist. It is the age prescribed by Plato, who has frequently 
copied the laws of Lycnrgus. C2dly. The Spartans had not a right to 
vote in the general assembly till the age of thirty, which seems to suppose 
that before that time they could not be considered as heads of families. 



CHAP. XLIX. 

"A 

On the Festivals of Hyacinths 

Among the inscriptions which the Abbe Fourmont discovered in La- 
4:ooia, there are two which are of the seventh, and perhaps, even, of the 
end of the eighth century before Cbrij»t, in which, to the name of the 
legate, or chief of a solemn deputation (IIPESBETS), are added the names 
of several magistrates, and those of the youths and maidens who had 
performed in the choruses, and who on one of these monuments are named 
Hydcadse, which word, according to Hesy chins, signified among the 
Spartans the youth and maidens who composed the choruses. 1 imagine, 
therefore, that these antiquities have relation to the festivals of the 
Uy^ciuthia.^ 
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It is to be obienred that, among the maidens who composed one of the 
chorases, we find the name of Lycorias^ daughter of Deuxidamus, or 
Zeoxidamnsy king of Lacedaemon, who lived towards the year 700 before 
Christ. 



CHAP. L, 
Oft the Division of the Armies among the Lacedaemonians. 

It is very difficult, and perhaps impossible* to give a just idea of this 
division. As it often varied, ancient authors, without entering into de» 
tails, have cpntented themselves with relating facts, and afterward parti* 
cular facts have been taken for general rules. 

The Spartans were distributed into several classes, named MOPAI or 
MOIPAI, that is to say, parts or divisions. 

But what were the subdivisions of each class ? The lochoSf the pen* 
ie<ostySf the enomotia. In the text of this work I have tho6ght that 1 
might compare the mora to a regiment, the hchos to a battalion, and 
the enomotia to a company, though 1 did not mean it should be supposed 
that 1 considered the comparison as in every respect exact. In thi^ note 
I shall preserve the Greek names. 

The subdivisions I have mentioned are clearly explained by Xeuo- 
phon, who lived at the time in which J suppose Anacharsis to have tra« 
veiled. *<£ach mora,'* says he, ** has for its officers a polemarch, fou^ 
headers of the lochi, eight leaders of the pentecostyes, and sixteen lead* 
ers of the enomotiee." Thus each mora contained four lochi, each 
lochos two pentecostyes, and each pentecostys two enomotise. It is to be 
observed that Xenophon here gives us a general rule, which is confirmed 
by this passage in Thucydides ; ** The king gave the word of commatKl 
to the polemarchs, who gave it to the lochagt, from whom it passed to 
the pentecontateres, and ffoip theo^ to the enomotarchi, who gave it to 
t^eir respective enomotia;/' 

Sometimes, instead of making the morse march, a detachment was 
made t>f some lochi. In the first battle of Man tinea, gained by the 
Lacedaemonians, in the year 418 before Christ, their army, under the 
command of king Agis, was divided into seven lothi. Each lochos, says 
Thucydides, contained four pentecostyes, and each pentecostys four eno^ 
motise. In this instance the composition of the lochos differs from that 
given by Xenophon ; bgt the circumstances were not the same. Xeno* 
phon spoke in general of the formation of the morse, when all the parts 
;^ere united and complete; and Thucydides of a particular case^ andl 
Jochi separated frooi the morse. 
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tlow many mons were there f Some say gik^ tthera only llw* I 
Ihall Qrst f^rdsent the reader with the proofs in favour of the (brmer opn 
■ioo» aod afterward with thote which a^ add aoed to support the latter. 

Ist. Id three ioscriptioDS brought by the Abb^ Fourroont from Me»- 
seuia and Lacoiiia, we tind the uames of the kiugs of Lacedaemou, those 
of the aeoators, the ephori, the military officers, and different bodies of 
ieaf;i»tr«te^. io these inscriptions we have six leaders of moras, and as 
they are a« ancient as the eighth century before Christ, and only about 
a hundred and thirty yearb posterior to j^ycurgus, they appear to autho* 
rise thcHupposition that thiit legislator divided all the citizens into six 
iporie. But here a great difficulty occurs. Before the six leaders of 
the morse, the insvriptiDos place the six leaders of the lochi. Thus not 
only the foroier^ that U losay the leaders of the morse, were subordinate 
to those of the lochi ; but the morse and lochi were equal in number^ 
which wsis fidt the cas,e in the time of Thncydides and XesM>piiiinr. . 
• Sdly- The latter historian observes that L^purgus diyided the cavalry 
tUQ heavy-armeJ infantry into six naorse. Thi:» passage is conform* 
able to the preceding inscriptions. 

Xenophon likewise telis \ii that king Clepmbfotus was s^nt into t'lrocis 
^th fotir m^orsp. K there were but live, one oii|y rem^inevl at L«ee4ae- 
moD. Some time after the batde of Le»ctra j^M ^M^hi, the tioaps of 
Gleottbrotus were defeated) and Xeoophou rei^arksthat uew levies were 
faacitey au.d that they were especially drawn from the two morse whicl^ 
ftill remained at Sparta. There were then six In at!. 

Let us now consider ^e reasons which inay iodine ilks^o suppose tWrtft 
^ere only IJve. 

Isl^ Aristotle, as cited by Haepocratioop reckoned only iive, if w^ 
may confide in the edition of Maussac^ which has the word Ilivrf. U if 
true that thi^ wprd is not found in the edition of Gronovius, and that« in 
some inapiyscripts, its plajce is supplied by a numeral letter w.hid) signi- 
fies six^ But this letter has so much i^semblaiice to that which, stands 
jFsr the ti«ii^ber live, that one may easily have been mistaken for the 
jBtber; aod two passage* in H^esycbiusprove that some copyibts of Har? 
pocratiou must haye made this mistake. la the first it is said that the 
lochos was called mprse among the Lacedaemonians^ and in the second, 
^hat, according Lp ArlHtolJe, the Laced eeraonians had ffve fochi, and in 
this passage the word rs wrrtten at fengfh, lUvn* ThereK>ite^ accordtog 
fo Hesyehius, Aristotle ad|pit^ ooly fiv^moraer* 

' Sdly. Diodoriis Sicalos relates ^hat Agesilaiis was at the head of 
eighteen thousand men, of which thf five. morse, or, without the article^ 
five morae of Lacedeemon, made a part. It reniains to enquire whether, 
in this passage, the article ought to be admitted or^ttppressed. Rh<Dd(s« 
itoannof-^ in his edition, gives the passaife thm : Jv tfeaw oL AaKtSeUftariot^ 
or AaKshaifioytioftf Uiyra fidipatf ])1» Bi^ot« at my request, did noe the 
if.ifO|uur to consult the manuscripts in the king of France's library. Qf 
twelve which are there, five only contain the passage in quebtiou, and 
have the article 0/ with the word Lacedasmonfans, either iti the noitrinao* 
iive or genitive.' They agree therefore with the editiotiof Rhodomaiv 
^Hs, and by a 'slight, but iodisfxenaible alteration, give us the readiiig 
which has been proposed by Meursius : at AaKtScufioviuv lUrrc fioipatf 
The passage thus Veslortd, perfectly agrees with that of Aristotle. 

ddly. 1 have said, in the text of my work, that the Spartans Vere 
'divided into live tribes, It is natural therefore to suppose they Were 
ienroUed in the same number of uilitary'GOSfY%sshicii received their de« 
iipminaUon from t^ese tribes, lu fact, Herodotus expressly says that, at 
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fii9 iMitle of Platsea, tber^ iras a body of thje Pitanaftfiet and ^e have seen 
that the Pitanatfle were one of the ^ibe» of LacedsemoD, 

Yet all theiie reaAons amount only to probability, and the testimony 
4)f XenophoD U positive^ we may say with Meursius, that the Greek his* 
iorian has enumerated among the morse the /corps of Scirjtse, so named 
iVom Sciritis, a small dUtrict situated on the confines of Arcadia and La* 
cooia, which was long subject to the Spartans* but afterward taken from 
them by fipaminondas, who united it to Arcadia. Hence it is that, of 
the writers MObterior to that time, some have considered the S/ciritse as a 
|>art of the Lacedsmonian soldiery, and others as a body of Arcadiaa 
irpop6» 

While the Sciritse were subject to the Spartans, they followed thetn 
in almobt all their expeditions, sometimes to the number.of six hundred, 
in a battle they were stationed in the left wing, and were not mixed with 
.the other morae. Sometimes they were kept in reserve, successively to 
«u|>port tlie divisions which began to give \^ay. During the night they 
guarded the camp, and their vigilance prevented the soldiers from stra^ 
gliog from the army. This duty was assigned them by Lycurgus him-» 
self. The corps of the Sciritae then existed in the time of that legislator, 
mho instituted six bodies of troops; five m^rie properly so called, in 
which the Spartans were enrolled, and the cohort of the Scirits, which, 
not being composed of Spartans, differed essentially, from the proper 
oiarse^ but which nevertheless might bear the same name, since it made a 
part of the military constitQtioo established by Lycurgua. 

If it be true that the Sciriis fought on horseback, as Xenophon givea 
us tD understand, we need no longer be surprised at the assertion of the 
bistoriau, that Lycurgos instituted six more for the cavnlry and heavy- 
armed in£iutry. We shall then say that there were five mors of Spartan 
opiitee, aud a sixth composed of the cavalry called Sciritsp. 

From the preceding observations it is manifest that if some ancient 
aathors appear to have coufounded the mors with the lochos, this may 
htfve happened from inadvertence, or an improper use of words, by taking 
the part for the whole. The learned Meursius, who supposes there was 
iio dfstioctiou between these two bodies, can produce only feeble testimo- 
nies in fa^oar of hit* opinion^ which is contradicted by incontestihie facts. 
If, as he himself allows, there were but five mors, there could have been 
•but five lochi; yet we have seen thai king Agis had seven lociii in his 
acmy ; to which may be added, that, on another occasion, kiug Archida^ 
tn#8 was at the bead of seven lochi. 

If each mors took the name of its tribe, it is natural to suppose that 
the four lochi had distinct names; and we know from Besychius that 
the Laeedsmonians gave to one of their iocta the name of etM^y. H«nee 
we may be allowed to conjecture that the Crotani, who, according to 
Pausanias, made a part of the Pitaiiats, were no other than one of the 
lochi which composed the mors of that tribe. Hence also, perhaps, the 
critiefMn of Th^cydides on ihlerofclo4:us,w^ having aa id tiiar, t»t the bat<. 
tie of Plataia, Amompharetus commanded the lochos of the Fitanats, 
T'httcydtdM observes that there never w^ at LacefheBu>n a body ^' troops 
tfo named; probably because Herodotus shouid hare said the uior», and 
Vfot the lochos of the Pitanatw. 

flow man)' men did t^ach nioree contain ? Five hundred, according to 
'Bphorus and Diudoru« Sicuius ; seven hvadred according to CaU 
littthenes ; tune hundred, accordiitg to Potybius; and three huh(ir«^d, five 
btmdred, and seven hundred according to othetti. 

H appears to me that these difi'erent opiaions ought to be attributed to 
the changes which tlie mora uadcrwent at diifereot periads^ aod the less 
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or greater Domber of tfoopi which circumstances indaced the Laced^mo- 
nians to briogiDto the field. All the Spartans were enrolled in one of 
the mortt. When an expedition was to be undertaken, the ephori caused 
a herald to prodaim that' the citizens from the age of puberty, that is 
frotfl the age of twenty years, to another &g:e specified, should present them« 
selves to serve! Of this we have a remarkable example. At the battle of 
Leuctra^ tke king Cleombrotus had four more, commanded by the same 
number of polemarchs, and composed of citizens aged from twenty to 
thirty-five years. After the loss of the battle, the ephori ordered new 
levies, when all those of the same mor» who were aged from thirty-five 
M forty yearitwere appointed to take the field ; as also all those between 
# the ages of twenty and forty years, who belonged to the two morse which 
had remained at Lacedsemon. It hence follows that those portions of morsft 
which made the campaign, were often only detachments, more or lesa 
numerous, of the whole body. 

We neither have the work of Ephorus which assigned to the morse five 
hundred men, nor that of Callisthenes which gave to it seven hundred, 
nor the passage of Polybius in which it was increased to nine hundred; 
but we may venture to affirm that all these numbers only related to par- 
ticular cases, and that Diodorus Sicolus has not explained himself with 
sufficient exactness, when he absolutely says that each morse consisted of 
five hundred men. 

We are not better informed of the number of soldiers contained in the 
subdivisions of the morse. Thncydides observes, that, from the care 
which the Laced semonians took to conceal their operations, it was not 
known what number of troops they had at the first battle of Mantinea, 
but that a conjecture might be formed from the following calculation. 
King Agis was at the head of seven lochi ; each lochos contained four 
pentecostyes, each pentecostys four enomotise, and each enomotise was 
drawn up with four men in front, and, in general, eight deep. 

From this passage the scholiast concludes that on this occasion the 
enomotia contained 33 men, the pentecostys 128, and the lochos 513, 
but .if the lochus had always been composed in the same manner, the 
historian would, no doubt, have contented himself with saying the Lace- 
daemonians had seven lochi, without having recourse to this mode of 
calculation. 

The enomotise likewise did not invariably consist of the same number 
of men. At the battle I have just mentioned they in general contained 
thirty-two men each, at that of Leuctra they consisted of thirty-six, and 
Buidas reduces them to twenty-five. 



CHAP. LI. 

On ihf Sunu ofMonfy brought imto Lacedam^n by Lysander* 

Diodorus Siculus relates that, after the taking of Sestas, a city of the 
Hellespont, Lysander caused to be conveyed to Lacedeemon, by Gy lippos, 
a large quantity of spoils, and a sum of 1600 talents, or 8,100,000 livres 
(d37»500l. sterling). After the taking of Athens, Lysander, on his return 
to Lacedaemon, remitted to the magistrates, besides other valuable things, 
480 talents which remained in his hands of the money furnished by the 
younger Cyrus. If these sums are to be considered aa distinct, it will 
follow that Lysander brought home from his expedition, in ready money. 
J 980 taUnt^, that is to say, 10,692>0()0 livres (445«500l. sUrling), 
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NOTES. ' «33 

CHAP; LIL 

On the ceasing of Human Sicriflces, 

I have said thai human sacrifices were abolished in *Arcadia in die 
fV>urth century before Christ- But a passage may be obj^ted lo me 
from Pausanias, who lived six hundred years after. He in fact says that 
these ^cgifires still subsisted in Arcadia 'and at Carthage* This author 
relates in his work many particulars that he had borrowed frdltn a trea-* 
tise which we no longer have, and which was written by Theophrastufw 
But as ^e tells us that he added several things to those he quoted front -' 
Theophrastus, we know not to which of these two auth6rs we ought tor 
attribute the passage under consideration, which is in part contradicted* 
by aaor^fr passage in Porphyry, who observes, that Iphicrates abolished 
human sacrifices at Carthage, [t is of little importance to enquire 
whether, instead of Iphicrates, we ought not to read Gel on ; the con* 
tradiction is not less evident. The silence of other authors has appeared 
to me of great weight in this questioo. Would Pausanias, especially, 
who enters into the most minute details respecting religious ceremonies, 
have omitted a fact of such importance? and how was it possible h^ 
should have forgotten it, when, speaking of Lycaon, king of Arcadia,^ 
lie says that he was changed into a wolf for having sacrificed an infant. 
Plato indeed suys that these sacrifices still subsisted in some nations, 
but he does not say that those natious were Greeks. 



CHAP. LVI. 

On the Import and Export Duties at Athens. 

During the Peloponnesian war, these duties were farmed at thirty-six 
talents, or J94|400 livres (8,1001.) If we add to this the profit of the 
farmers, we may estimate the whole sum at ^00»000 livres (8,33dl.) and 
thence conclude that the foreign trades of the Athenians amounted an« 
4iually to about ten millious of livres (416,6661). 



SAME CHAP. 
On the Contributions of the Allies* 

The four hundred find sixty talents which were drawn annually from 
the states leagued against the Persians, and which the Athenians de-» 
posited in the citadel, at first amounted to the sum often thousand talents, 
according to Isocrates; or nine thousand seven hundred, according to 
Thucydides. . Pericles, during bis administration, had laid up eight 
thousand ; but having expended three thousand seven hundred, either in 
embellishment of the city or the first expences of the siege of Potidsea, 
the nine thousand seven hundred were reduced to six thousand at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 

This war was suspended by a truce which the Athenians entered into 
with Lacedaemon. The contributions which they had then received 
amounted to twelve or thirteen hundred talents; and during the seven 
years which the truce lasted, they placed seven thousand talents in the 
|iublic treasury. 
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93* ^OTES^ 

CHAP. LVII/ 

Oil the Definiiicn of Man. 

Porphyry^ in his introduction to the doctrine of the Peripatetic^/ 
de6oet man a rational and mortal animal. I have not foond this defi-' 
nition in the works which still remsin of Aristotle. Perhaps he had used 
ft in 8om« of those that are lost, of perhapa he never used it Nt all. [Je 
often gives another which Plato and other philosophern had ttdopted, and 
^ich is oiiiy an enumerution of some of the external qualitiev of nyau. 
Yet, 84 a real difference was then admitted between r«ti(mal and iratioo«l 
Unimals, it may be asked why the faculty of reasoning was not generally 
chosen for the 8peci6c drflerence of man. I will endeavour t^ ;<^e this 
difficulty. 

The word which the Greeks made use of denote an animal, signifies 
% living being: a rational animal, then is a living being endowed with 
understanding and reason. This definition agrees to man, but still more 
eminently to the Divinity; and this consideration induced the Pytha* 
goreansto pUceGod and iinin among tlie rational animals, that isto'tfay* 
among rational living beings. It was necessary therefore to seek a oeif 
difference, which might separate man from the Supreme Beings and like«- 
wise from all celestial inlelligencies. 

As every definition ought to give a clear idea of the thing defined, 
and as the nature of spirits is not sufficiently known, the philosophers who 
wished to class man in the acale of beiegs, fixed thetr attention in pre- 
ference on his exterior qualities. They said that man is an animal, which 
distinguished him from all inanimate bodies ; and they successively 
added the words terrestrial, to distinguish him from the animals which live 
in the air or the wut^r; two^ooiedf to separate him from qoadropeda, 
reptiles, &c, ; fiud/eatherles$, that he might not be confounded with birds. 
Aod when Diogenes, by a well known pleasantry, had shewn that this 
definition would equally apply to a cock, or any other bird deprived of 
its feathers, a new cliarscter was added, taken from the form of the oaHs. 
lo the time of Porphyry, to obviate a part of the inconveniences of which 
1 have spoken, man was defined a ra^nal and noortal anioMil. The word 
mortal we have since taken away ; because according to the idea which 
we annex to the word animal, every animal is mortal. 

CHAP. LVIII. 

On an Etjcpremmn of ike Ormior Demadee 

Demadesy a man of great wit, and one of the principal orators in 
Athens, lived in the time of Demostheoes. A number of happy and 
forcible repartees are attributed to him ; but among bis pleasantries there 
are some which we should charge with affectation. Such is the follow 
iog : — As the Athenians arose at the crowing of the cock, Demades 
called the cryer who summoned them to the assembly, the public cock of 
Athens, If the Athenians were not disgusted at this metaphor, it is 
probable that they would not have disapproved of that of solar register, 
ventured by LaMoite to signify a sua-^dial. 



END OF THIS FOURTH VOLUME. 
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